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INTRODUCTION 


In presenting the fifty-second volume of the Transactions of 
the Society, the Council feels that it has produced a work 
worthy of those which have preceded it. 

The volume covers Sessions 1980-81 and 1981-82 and the 
Council hopes that it will be as well received by members 
as were the issues in recent years. The papers are of varied 
interest and nearly all were submitted during the period 
covered by the volume. 

A bequest by Miss Mairi A. MacDonald should enable the 
Society, in an age when the cost of publication continues to 
rise, to continue to issue for some time, without having to 
raise the annual subscription, a volume roughly every two 
years. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The members of the Council are pleased to report that the 
membership has increased during the period covered by 
the present volume. At the close of Session 1981-82 there 
were six Honorary Chieftains, eighty-five Life Members 
and 293 Subscribing Members, making a total of 384. 
There are also seventy-five societies and libraries, making a 
grand total of 459. 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LI went to press the following members 

have died — 

Mr William D. MacPhail, M.A., B.A., Bretonville. Conon 
Bridge, Ross-shire, who was born of Lewis parents 
had been a member since 1952. He began his teaching 
career in Dunbartonshire as a teacher of Classics and some 
years after war service succeeded Mr Kenneth MacLeod, 
M.A., F.E.LS., as Rector of Fortrose Academy. 

Mr Duncan H. McNeill, M.A.. LL.B., 9 Ardross Street, Inver- 
ness, who became a member in 1929 was a former Dean 
of the Inverness Faculty of Solicitors. Mr McNeill was 
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a keen Scottish Nationalist and was a leading member 
of the Scottish National Party in Inverness from the 
foundation of the branch. He was the author, in 1947, 
of “The Scottish Realm”. 


Mr John M. Mathieson, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., had been a member 
of the Society since 1938. For a number of years he had 
been a Chieftain of the Society to which he submitted 
several papers of high merit. He was a native of Uig in 
Skye and began teaching as assistant in Classics in 
Portree. This was followed by some years as headmaster 
at Broadford, Abernethy, and at Dalneigh and Millburn 
in Inverness. He had the distinction of initiating both 
Dalneigh and Millburn schools which owe much to the 
foundations laid by their first headmaster. On retiring 
he settled in New Zealand and there kept up his keen 
interest in the work of the Society. The Honorary 
Secretary owes much to his wise counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

Mrs E. R. Fraser, Grianach, North Kessock, Ross-shire, 
became a member in 1963 and for a number of years was 
a frequent attender of meetings along with her husband, 
the late Dr James Fraser, M.C., D.P.H. 


Dr Marie Campbell, 111 Sunset Avenue, Amherst, Mass., 
U.S.A., had been a member since 1964. 


Professor Tokusaburo Nakamura, Nerimaku, Tokio, Japan, 
had been a member since 1966. 

Mr Archibald MacIntyre, Lindsaig Farm, Kilfinan, Argyll, 
who latterly lived in Dunoon, had been a member since 
1966. He was deeply versed in the history and traditions 
of Argyll and had agreed to contribute a paper on the 
Cowal district. 

Mr A. G. Pollitt, 18 Glenurquhart Road, Inverness, a 
member since 1954, was well-known in Inverness and 
district in local government and in the affairs of the 
Liberal Party. 

Mrs Ishbel A. M. Luke, Bona Lodge, Dores, Inverness, a 
member of an old and well-known Badenoch family, had 
been a member since 1961. 











Mr Kenneth MacLeod, ‘“‘Aberelg”, 23 Drummond Road, 
Inverness, had served as an inspector in the Renfrew and 
Bute Constabulary. His membership began in 1968. 


Mr Kenneth Fraser, J.P., M.A., F.E.1.S., Aultnaskiach Avenue, 
Inverness, was a native of the Parish of Gairloch and 
after attending Dingwall Academy served throughout the 
war of 1914-18 in France in the 4th Battalion, Seaforth 
Highlanders. His teaching career began in Ayrshire and 
in 1927 he became headmaster of Dunvegan School. From 
there he became headmaster of Abernethy School and 
in 1945 of the Central School in Inverness. Mr Fraser 
had been Chairman and Honorary President of the 
Inverness Constituency Liberal Party Association and 
was for several years the Session Clerk of the West 
Parish Church in Inverness. He was a Chieftain of the 
Society of which he had been a member since 1946 and 
had also been active in the affairs of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach. 


Mr James D. Michael, O.B.E., J.P., B.Sc., who belonged to a 
family which was long in the Aird district, spent twenty- 
five years in the administration of railways in India. On 
retiring, he took up farming in Glenurquhart and in 
1955 became a member of the Society. A paper which 
he read in 1976 has appeared in the Transactions. He 
was well-known in the Highlands as a lay preacher and 
was a leading lay figure of the Church of Scotland. 


MISS MAIRI A. MACDONALD’S LEGACY 


In terms of the will of Miss Mairi A. MacDonald, a plaque, 
commemorating the Seven Men of Glenmoriston (one of 
whom, Alasdair Buidhe MacDonald of Aonach, was Miss 
MacDonald’s ancestor) has been placed at the cave at 
Coire Dho in Glenmoriston. The re-printing of “Story and 
Song from Loch Ness-side” by Miss MacDonald’s father, 
Alexander MacDonald (Gleannach) has been completed. A 
novel by Miss MacDonald, “Highland Corronach’’, is due to 
appear in 1983. 








LIBRARY 


As stated in the introduction to Volume XLIX, the Society’s 
library has been on long term loan with the Highland 
Regional Library Service. The library is being re-catalogued 
and many of the books have been re-bound. The Honorary 
Librarian has been empowered by the Council to purchase 
books and blanks in some of the periodicals have been 
filled by purchase. The help of members in filling blanks 
in the file of “An Gaidheal” will be welcomed as will 
donations of books and manuscripts. The library is available 
to members in Inverness Public Library. 


DONATIONS 


During the Session 1981-82 donations were made by the 
Society to the Donald Thomson Memorial Educational Trust, 
the Appeal Fund of Sabhal Mér Ostaig and to the recently 
formed Inverness Schools Pipe Band. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Copies of some volumes of the Transactions from Volume 
XXXI onwards are still available to members and others. 
Copies of the re-print of “Story and Song from Loch 
Ness-side” can also be supplied. Particulars can be supplied 
by the Honorary Secretary. 


CONCLUSION 


The thanks of the Council is extended to those who have 
contributed to the Syllabus, to the reviewers of Volume LI 
and to all who have introduced new members and helped 
in various ways. It is hoped that this support will continue. 


HUGH BARRON 
24th September 1982 Honorary Secretary 
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MAIRI A. MACDONALD 


This, the fifty-second volume of the Society’s Transactions, 
is, in virtue of the sum of money bequeathed by her, a 
memorial to Miss Mairi A. MacDonald, Glencona, Southside 
Road, Inverness. 

Mairi Anna MacDonald was born in Inverness in 1900. 
Her father, Alexander MacDonald (Gleannach) had been 
an Honorary Chieftain of the Society for many years and 
was a frequent contributor to the Transactions. His excellent 
work, “Story and Song from Loch Ness-side”, has recently 
been reprinted by the Society. The family to which he 
belonged was of the Clann Jain Ruaidh which for long held 
lands of the Lords of the Isles in Glenmoriston. His great- 
great-great grandfather, Alasdair Buidhe MacDonald of 
Aonach, was one of the Seven Men of Glenmoriston in 
1746. The MacDonald family to which her mother belonged 
had for some time been in Abriachan on Loch Ness-side 
and several members had been pipers to the Earls of 
Seafield. Mairi’s only brother, Angus, died in 1925 in Malaya 
where he had been a plantation manager. Her oldest sister, 
Katherine Jean, Mrs James E. Heriot, was the mother of 
Angus Heriot (1927-64) the author of “The Castrati in 
Opera (1956), ““Orphan’s Progress” (1957), “The French in 
Italy” (1957), “Zenobia” (1958) and “Penelope's Web” 
(1961). Another sister, Isabella, lived with her at Glencona 
and died two years earlier in 1977. 

During the war of 1914-18, Mairi was a pupil of Inverness 
Royal Academy and it was during that period that she had 
her first article printed in the “Weekly Scotsman’. This 
was followed by others and over the years further work by 
her appeared in various publications. She was keenly 
interested in the theatre and wrote some short plays. Her 
various contributions to the “Scots Magazine”, from about 
1950 to 1975, have recently been collected and published in 
a book, “By the Banks of the Ness”. A novel, “Highland 
Corronach”, is due to appear soon. Several papers which 
she read to the Society, of which she had been a member 
since 1933, have appeared in the Transactions along with 
her short history of the Society on its centenary in 1971. 
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For some years during the war of 1939-45, Mairi was 
engaged in voluntary work as an ambulance driver. She 
devotedly looked after her mother until her death in 1951. 
Good use was made by her of the extensive library, con- 
taining some rare books and pamphlets on Highland subjects, 
which had been built up by her father and she gained a 
reputation as a local popular historian, being in regular 
correspondence with many authors to whom she supplied 
information. She was a keen gardener, a Conservative in 
politics and a devoted member of the Old High Church in 
Inverness, 
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GAELIC SCHOOLS IN NORTHERN PERTHSHIRE 
1823-1849 


By Dr A. W. HARDING, PERTH 
2nd May 1980 


“.. . to the Gaelic School Society belongs the credit of instituting 
a system of schools admirably fit to grapple with the want so 
generally felt in the remote Highlands...” 


Committee of the Privy Council on Education in 
Scotland Minutes and Reports, 1859-1860, 


Milson, H.M.I., page 270. 


Not everyone in the early years of the nineteenth century 
was entirely satisfied with the efforts of the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Many native 
Gaelic speakers, particularly those who had prospered in 
the cities, had not forgotten the Society’s long antipathy 
towards Gaelic, nor been convinced by the arguments in 
favour of teaching English first. They sincerely believed 
that although many of their countrymen in the far north 
and west could read the Scriptures in English they did so 
mechanically and with little or no understanding. The 
result was, even after a century of honest endeavour, the 
vast majority of the Highland population was still 
“un-Anglicised and un-lettered”’.' 

One of the strongest supporters of this view in the autumn 
of 1810 was a retired Edinburgh Postmaster, Perthshire-born 
Alexander Maclaurin. Born of poor parents at Cultybraggan, 
Comrie, in 1740, he had been educated at the local 
S.S.P.C.K. school and there had experienced the terrible 
frustration of coping with an unknown tongue and 
literature. Fortunately, he was a boy of more than average 
intelligence and he had completed his studies at Crieff 
Parish School. In 1757 he became a tutor to the children of 
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a prominent Breadalbane family and with their help, some 
seven years later, was appointed S.S.P.C.K. school-master 
in Strathbraan, Perthshire. For three long years Maclaurin 
struggled manfully to make sense of the S.S.P.C.K. regula- 
tions against his language and his culture in order to help 
his pupils to overcome the verbal barrier that lay between 
them and success. At last he could stand it no longer and in 
1767 he resigned to take up the position of Postmaster 
in Edinburgh. For the next forty-two years, till his retire- 
ment in 1809, Maclaurin worked hard at his Gaelic till he 
had become a scholar of considerable standing. His transla- 
tions into Gaelic of Dodsley’s “Economy of Human Life” 
and “The Christian Life” were highly regarded and his 
publication, entirely at his own expense of a Gaelic version 
of Sheridan’s “Dictionary” was greatly admired by Edin- 
burgh’s intellectuals. Now, at the age of seventy, in his house 
at the Cowgate Port, he was writing letters to Wales to 
gather information about a society founded there some 
eighty years before.? In 1730, a clergyman, the Rev. Mr 
Griffith Jones of Llanddowrer, Carmarthen, launched a 
scheme by which Welsh-speaking children (and adults) were 
taught to read the Scriptures in their own language in 
Circulating Schools. By his death in 1761 there were 218 
of these schools in operation catering for almost 10,000 
scholars and they were generally regarded as a striking 
success.3 Maclaurin and others were positive that such a 
plan might solve the similar problem in Scotland and they 
determined to contact like-minded persons in Edinburgh. 
After an initial meeting it was decided to widen the circle 
of their influence by distributing a circular letter amongst 
people of substance who might possibly be interested by 
drawing attention to the fact that “. .. very great numbers 
of our Countrymen in the Highlands and Islands, cannot 
read any language whatever, and do not enjoy the means of 
instruction. Many, also, whose native language is Gaelic, 
and who have been taught to read and recite English 
fluently, do not understand the meaning of the words 
which they read or repeat, and thus derive little or no 
advantage from being instructed in a language which they 
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never speak.’* After noting that the parish schools “are 
wholly inadequate’? and that “the funds of the Society 
Propagating Christian Knowledge are incapable” they went 
on to suggest the formation of a Society “. . . whose sole 
object shall be to support teachers for instructing children 
and adults — to read the Sacred Scriptures in the only 
language which they understand.” 

At a well-attended meeting on the 19th December 1810, 
in the Royal Exchange Coffee-house, Edinburgh, a Com- 
mittee of twenty-four, including Alexander Maclaurin, was 
appointed and commissioned to make a report on the state 
of education in the Highlands and Islands and to suggest the 
best means of tackling the problem. By the 15th January 
1811 this report was in print. The position revealed was 
much worse than had been expected. Some 30,000 of the 
estimated 350,000 living in the Highlands and Islands spoke 
only Gaelic and few of these could even read or spell their 
own language, there being no Gaelic Spelling Book in 
existence. The Committee suggested that Circulating Schools 
teaching only Gaelic, be established in remote areas and be 
staffed by teachers who were neither preachers nor public 
preachers nor public exhorters. Before a district received a 
school every effort should be made to persuade the people 
that literacy was worth while and to warn them that the 
school would only be with them for a short period, probably 
six to eighteen months. Of course, if there was evidence of 
real need this could be extended. If the district could not 
afford to build a school-house or convert other accommoda- 
tion then the Society would be prepared to assist financially. 
All instruction in reading would be free, provided that 
attendance was regular. The necessary books could either be 
purchased or provided free by the Society. These would be 
the Gaelic Psalm Book and a proposed Gaelic Speaking 
Book for elementary work and the Gaelic Bible for the more 
advanced. Adult learners would have special arrangements 
made for them on weekday evenings or on Sabbaths. 
Teachers would be advised to keep their timetables flexible 
for those who worked during the day. The report closed 
with the fervent wish of the Committee that when a school 
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was finally removed from a district the local people would 
make every possible effort to continue the education of their 
children. On the following day, the 16th January 1811, 
these suggestions were moved and passed as resolutions.é 
With an appeal to the rest of the country for support “by 
consideration of patriotism and religion” the meeting 
agreed that Gaelic Circulating Schools were “the most 
expedious, cheapest and most effectual method’’. The Society 
for the Support of Gaelic Schools was now formally in 
existence. 

Applications began to pour in from prospective teachers 
and Alexander Maclaurin headed the small panel of 
examiners given the task of assessing their competence in 
the reading of Gaelic. Soon, two of the candidates, Angus 
and John Macleod, were successful and they were appointed 
to the Society’s first two schools, one in the Islands, at Uii, 
in the Parish of Stornoway and the other in the Highlands, 
at Badantarbet, in the Parish of Lochbroom. With them 
they took Maclaurin’s “First Book for Children in the 
Gaelic Language” on which he had been working for 
several years. Widely acclaimed by scholars as the first ever 
Gaelic spelling book 3,000 copies were quickly circulated,’ 
Armed with this elementary textbook the Macleods were 
soon hard at work at a salary of £12 10s per annum. 
Fortunately, their task was made much easier by the 
enthusiastic backing of their local ministers, who urged 
their parishioners to take full advantage of this opportunity 
for a free education. 

Support for the Society came from different parts of 
Scotland. In Glasgow an Auxiliary Society was formed 
“for aiding the funds, and promoting the objects of this 
Institution.” The financial aid from this group was 
certainly welcome: £200 donated in 1812 and £300 in 1813.9 
Before long the Glasgow Society was supporting two of its 
own Evening Schools in the city, in the High Street and in 
the Gorbals.'° By 1814 it even extended its activities into 
the western Highlands. Other cities also gave support: 
Dundee Auxiliary Society and the famous Edinburgh Ladies’ 
Association in aid of the Society for the Support of Gaelic 
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Schools were launched in 1817.!! Inverness followed with 
its society a year later in 1818 and, like Glasgow, was soon 
supporting its own schools in the north-west Highlands. 
At first Perthshire was little impressed by the exploits of 
the new Society, even though one of the early Vice- 
Presidents was the highly-esteemed Earl of Breadalbane. 
Apart from an anonymous subscription of £10 from the 
City of Perth little was done to send assistance. By 1817, 
however, interest seems to have been awakened by reports 
percolating back from the Highlands of the splendid work 
that was being done, especially with adults, some of whom, 
at Strathan School in Assynt, were sixty-four years old and 
other at Glencalvie School in Kincardine, who were fifty- 
eight years of age.'? Strangely enough, it would appear from 
a careful analysis of the returns that it was the Highlands 
rather than the Islands that provided the more mature 
students in the schools. No doubt some of these reports 
were brought back to Perthshire by Duncan Campbell, 
Perthshire Gael, who had taught at Kennuachtrach School, 
Jura, until his resignation due to ill-health.'!? As word spread 
throughout the county more and more of its citizens 
donated their annual subscription of half a guinea.'* On 
the 8th May 1817, the small Gaelic Society of Perth, founded 
in 1813, decided to lend what support it could to the 
“circulating Gaelic schools”.!5 By 1818 some thirty-six 
persons were regular subscribers and this number increased 
to fifty-nine by 1824. Several others also gave financial aid 
through Mrs Hay of Seggieden, who was organising the 
county gentry on behalf of the Edinburgh Ladies’ 
Association. Two particular events seem to have encouraged 
the growing support for the Society in the area. The first 
was the death of Alexander Maclaurin at the age of eighty 
years on 2nd November 1820, and the realisation that he 
was a native of Perthshire. One of the “fathers of the 
Gaelic Schools Society” he left in his will an outright gift 
of £1,000 to the Society and instructions that after certain 
obligations had been met half the residue of his estate was 
also to be gifted. The result was that the Society gained a 
total of £2,329 9s 2d, This huge sum enabled the Society 
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to increase its number of schools to seventy-eight and to 
maintain them for a whole year at an estimated cost of £30 
per school. The second event which brought the Society 
national fame and popularity and which appears to have 
finally persuaded Perthshire to lend its full support was the 
decision of H.M. George IV to become a patron. 


In 1822 the Glasgow and Inverness Societies decided “‘to 
embrace the teaching of English with writing and 
arithmetic.”’!” Although the Gaelic Schools Society expressed 
its strong disapproval of this move it did agree, as an 
experiment, to give a measure of financial aid to four of 
these schools.'® One of them was located in Perthshire, at 
Easter Tempar, Bunrannoch and on 19th April 1823, it was 
inspected by the Rev. Mr Robert McDonald of Fortingall 
and two heritors. In his report to the Society he noted that 
all eighty-six scholars on the roll were present at the 
examination and that in tne mornings they studied Gaelic 
and in the afternoons English, Writing and Arithmetic. 
There was also an Evening Class “attended by sixteen young 
lads, who had not the opportunity of attending school in 
their younger days” as well as a Sabbath School for thirty 
others not mentioned in the other two lists. In all the 
examiners were conscious of “the grateful feelings which 
the people bear to the supporters of this school.”’!? 


It was probably this report, together with the increasing 
flow of contributions from the county, which percuaded 
the Directors, in November 1823 to open their first school 
in Perthshire, at Glenorchy, Blair Atholl, with a recently 
appointed teacher, Alexander Anderson.” Throughout the 
winter of 1823-1824 he successfully taught a school of 
fifty-two scholars, some of whom must have been adults. 
The majority of them were only at the elementary stage of 
learning Gaelic reading and they would be using the two 
parts of the Gaelic Spelling Book costing 1d and 2d, as well 
as the more costly Psalm Book at 1/4d. The thirteen more 
advanced scholars would have the New Testament in Gaelic, 
costing 1/10d or the full Bible at 4/6d. By November 1825 
the Directors considered that enough had been done for 
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the area and the school was closed.?! Anderson was trans- 
ferred for the winter of 1825-1826 to Barvasses, Stornoway.” 
He must have been held in high regard by the Society 
because he took over by far the largest of their schools 
with no fewer than 221 in attendance, 150 of whom were 
over twenty years of age. Glenorchy was not forgotten 
by the Society because the local minister was given a 
parting gift of twenty bibles, twenty testaments and 100 
Scripture Extracts to carry on the good work.” 

With the year 1826 the fortunes of the Gaelic Schools 
Society seemed to reach their peak as even Roman Catholic 
clergymen appealed for schools. So successful had the 
Society become that it was able to double the salary offered 
to teachers to £25 per annum and also to enforce the 
stipulation that no teacher would be appointed to a district 
unless there was a suitable school-house available for him. 
It was at this stage that the powerful General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland solemnly declared that from 
thenceforth its teachers in the recently established Assembly 
Schools would be compelled to teach Gaelic before teaching 
English in Gaelic-speaking areas.24 The S.S.P.C.K. agreed 
to do the same.25 Even the restless members of the Glasgow 
Auxiliary Gaelic Schools Society, ever mindful of the 
commercial advantages of English, Writing and Arithmetic, 
had written into their rules that “. . . no individual, either 
male or female, shall be taught any of the branches — 
without being able, first to read the Scriptures in his 
vernacular tongue.” 

That very year two more schools opened in northern 
Perthshire, at Crossmount in Fortingall and at Bohespec 
in Blair Atholl. The teacher at the former had already 
taught in the Society School at Melness in Tongue and had 
just made the long journey overland by foot. Although 
Crossmount was closed in 1827, Bohespec continued in 
existence till 1829, largely due to the persistence of the 
local inhabitants who had petitioned the Society’s Directors. 
“We, the inhabitants of Bohespec, do hereby return you 
our sincerest and most heartfelt gratitude, for the very 
liberal benefit which you did so benevolently bestow upon 
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us for the last two years, in sending amongst us at your 
own expense, teachers for the instruction of our children. 
And we beg leave to add, that the diligence and industry 
of the teacher this year, as well as last, has been crowned 
with abuldant success. The object of our correspondence is 
to pray that you would be kindly pleased to continue us for 
another year, if possible, a benefit which we value at so 
great a rate, for which we cannot sufficiently express our 
gratitude .. .”2$ In the same year the “Edinburgh Review” 
calculated that some thirty per cent of the Perthshire 
highlanders could not read their own tongue and the 
Society determined to increase its efforts in the reigon.2’ 
During the next six years six more schools were set up: two 
in the parish of Blair Atholl, Tomcraggan 1828 and Druim- 
chaoine 1833; and two in the heavily populated parish of 
Dull, at Duntillich 1829 and Bohally 1832. Never more than 
three of these schools operated at the same time. It is 
extremely unlikely, in view of the backwardness of these 
districts, that any of these schools were held in specially 
constructed buildings. They were probably just empty crofts 
or even barns converted by the local inhabitants to meet 
the Society’s requirements. These were essentially simple: 
the school had to be dry and airy with enough windows to 
provide sufficient light and enough space to contain the 
sets of forms for the different classes, The Directors in 
Edinburgh were particularly anxious that the schools be as 
large as possible, not only to make them more economic 
units, but because they firmly believed that small schools 
were actually harmful. Most of Perthshire’s schools there- 
fore varied little in size. Bohally and Tomnacraggach had 
over forty scholars apiece, Achtarsin had fifty-five, Dun- 
tillich and Druimchaoine had sixty each. Only Camagouran 
with its 1830 roll of ninety-three, of whom forty were adults, 
can be regarded as really big.?8 

Until recently, little was known about these schools apart 
from the number in attendance. However, the discovery in 
Edinburgh of a rare copy of the ‘“Teacher’s Guide in 
conducting the Gaelic Circulating Schools” enables us to 
fill in the gaps in our knowledge. Its early publication, in 
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1815, together with the proposed methods of teaching 
adapted from those used by the S.S.P.C.K., would seem to 
indicate the pen of Alexander Maclaurin. It was designed 
to match his Gaelic Spelling Book and is certainly the 
product of an experienced teacher. 

The ““Teacher’s Guide” suggested that there should be 
five classes in the school and that these should be kept as 
far apart as possible. Within each class boys and girls were 
also to be segregated. Class 1 or the Alphabet Class used 
several large boards with sets of letters, a, b, c printed on 
them. A monitor, highly regarded as a post of honour, 
would point to the letters with a twig or a switch, The first 
child in a row said, “a”, the next, “b”, and so on. The 
monitor was not expected to teach, but to see that the 
children taught each other. Thus, if a child made a mistake 
the monitor would ask another child to correct it. This 
child would then move further up the row as a reward. 
Sometimes there might be sixty in this elementary group 
and it would then be subdivided into four groups of fifteen 
each with a monitor and its own board, Every half-hour 
the groups changed boards and the class was dismissed after 
two hours. Class 2 was the Syllable Class. This time cards 
with two or three lettered syllables were used and the 
children were “stimulated” to learn by being promised a 
book of their own. If there were twenty in this class it 
would be broken up into two groups of ten. It also 
changed its cards every half-hour and was also dismissed 
after two hours. Class 3 was the Reading and Spelling 
Class which used a book. “‘The Guide to the Reading 
of the Gaelic Language’. Two hours a day were spent 
in reading sentences round the class and then two more 
hours in spelling words around the class. Class 4 was the 
New Testament and Psalm Book Class. Four hours a day 
were spent on reading John, Luke, Acts, Romans and 
Psalms, spelling words with the books closed and memorising 
first four, then eight, then twelve, then sixteen lines for 
home-work. Class 5 was the senior or Bible Class. From 
9am till 10am and from lpm till 2pm the children conducted 
a devotional study of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
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Jeremiah. From 10am till llam and from 2pm till 3pm 
their studies were historical, based on stories of Joheph, 
Ruth, Samuel, David, Jonathan and Daniel. 


The school was summoned in the morning by a hand-bell 
and late-comers were kept apart for the whole morning. 
The roll-call was only taken at 2pm and the children had to 
answer “an so” (here). Bad attenders were compelled to 
wear a placard round their necks and over their chests 
saying: “Airson a bhi air falbh” (For absence), When the 
school day was over the children left the school in order of 
age with the youngest first. The monitors then cleared up 
the teaching material and got their instructions for the 
following day. They were rewarded by scriptural tracts, such 
as, “Premium to the Monitor, for the attention to his duty, 
presented on the first Monday of the second Month of the 
Session.” In the winter term five of these were given to 
the monitors and in the summer another three. At the end 
of the year each monitor received a card at the examination 
from the minister or Visitor, “For general good behaviour 
and progress in learning to read”, to gather with a book asa 
prize. Thus the emphasis was on order and regularity with 
a quick reward for good work. Those who had been 
punctual and regular in attendance during the first month 
of the term were issued with cards with the words, “Airson 
featheamh gu maith aig an Sgoil.” These were hung round 
their necks and worn with pride all day. That night they 
were taken home to be shown to the parents and were 
returned the following day. If it was won every month the 
card was retained. 

Discipline was an important matter. Teachers were 
warned to use as few strokes as possible, never too often and 
never in anger. Esteem and disgrace were considered to be 
far more effective than physical punishment. Forgetfulness, 
inattention and dullness were rebuked with kindness, but 
deceit, perversity and disobedience were severely punished. 
If a child was obstinate he was beaten and forced to stand 
in a corner with a placard ‘“‘Airson Ceannairc” (For 
Obstinacy) round his neck. Lying was held to be particularly 
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serious. When a child was discovered to be lying the teacher 
was expected to remind him of the conseguences to his 
soul after death. If the same child lied again the teacher 
had to call the school to silence and read an appropriate 
passage from any of the following — Proverbs VI. 16, 17, 
18, 19; XII. 22; XII. 5; XIX. 9; Psalm CXIX. 163; CXX. 2; 
Revelation XXI. 8. Then the child would have to wear a 
card “Airson breug a dheanamh” (For lying), which he 
would continue to wear at least 15-20 minutes a day till he 
clearly showed that he was repentant. Cleanliness was also 
held to be a virtue and dirty hands, face or neck led to a 
child being put to the bottom of his class. 


Every school had an Evening School for at least three 
hours a day and this had to meet even if there was only 
one adult in attendance. Although the same rules operated 
as in the day school the teacher was expected to show more 
sympathy towards their problems. Sabbath Schools were 
held every week for children from 10am till 11.30am and 
parents were invited to listen to the children repeat their 
passages. In the afternoon there was a special hour-long 
class for any adult who had missed his weekday. Then at 
6pm both children and parents returned to hear the teacher 
read from the Bible. All this, of course, meant a great deal 
of work from the teacher. He had to be punctual, reverent 
and decorous, and his Gaelic reading (he was dismissed if 
found reading English) had to be slow and distinct. He also 
had to make three winter reports to the Directors for the 
period Ist November till 31st March and three summer 
reports for the 15th June to 15th September. 

By 1834, despite numerous petitions for continuance, all 
the Perthshire Gaelic Schools had ceased to function. This 
was in part due to the dramatic falling away of interest in 
the Society’s activities, which so astounded the Directors. 
Indeed, as early as 1833, their Annual Report was moved 
to note “. . . the interest of at least a great portion of the 
public in the Society, has, for some time, been on the wane, 
and that their exertions, generally, on its behalf, have been 
less than zealous than when the Society had the charm of 
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novelty to recommend it.” While there may be hidden 
economic reasons as to why this should be, one of the most 
important must surely be the decision of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1833 to lay a much 
greater stress on English than on Gaelic.” Matters were 
made worse in 1837 when the Assembly Schools began 
to call themselves “The Gaelic Schools” and a great degree 
of overlapping and confusion ensued which is still seen in 
the works of modern educational historians.?' It was no 
wonder that the Directors in Edinburgh, in the fact of a 
rapidly declining revenue, felt “. . . a growing — if not 
entire indifference to the success or annihilation, of the 
Society — in the once highly-prized Institution. 3: This was 
particularly so with the troublesome Glasgow Auxillary 
Society. Although it had never been completely convinced 
by the need for Gaelic as the sole medium it had over the 
years contributed most loyally. Between 1812 and 1817, for 
instance, it had sent £2,650 to the parent society and with 
as much as £700 of it being forwarded in a single year. But 
by 1837 not a single penny was being contributed, Well 
might the Director moan about “. . . the ebbing tide in 
Edinburgh. In Glasgow the tide has entirely ebbed.” Hopes 
of reviving the interest of the Glasgow members were to 
prove hopeless. A desperate offer to them of a merger was 
refused in 1838 and by the following year the split was 
final and complete. As if to celebrate its defiance the 
Glasgow Auxillary Society in 1840 renamed itself “The 
Glasgow Gaelic and English School Society.” Thus the 
confusion over names was made worse, Despite the common 
belief that this society was extinct by 1841, in continued to 
function in the educational field till the year 1851.3 Its 
funds finally disappeared in 1854. The Inverness Society 
also vanished at this time, although it had never really sent 
any funds to Edinburgh. As for Perth the small Gaelic 
Society of 1813 had been a great disappointment. It had 
never been able to spare any money for Edinburgh and all 
its resources went on setting up its own school in Perth in 
1816 and it was still operatign as late as 1828.34 Unfortun- 
ately, not even private individuals seemed to have any 
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interest now. “Considerable sums were collected at Perth, 
and remitted for many years, and now only a few struggling 
contributions find their way, from friends, the warmth of 
whose affections cannot be chilled by the surrounding 
coldness.’ All that the Directors could do was to ask, 
“Will Perth, so intimately connected with an interesting 
portion of the Highlands renew these aids it so long 
supplied?” The appeal remained unanswered. It must not 
be forgotten that the period 1836-1837 witnessed consider- 
able rural distress in the Perthshire highlands. Huge numbers 
of highland poor flocked into Perth city in search of relief. 
However, to the Directors it was obvious that “. . . the 
Gaelic Schools Society is engaged in a struggle for its very 
existence.” 

Just at this moment when the Society’s fortunes were 
at such a low ebb Scotland found itself torn apart by 
religious strife. As religious passions raged hot and strong 
the Directors tried desperately to urge neutrality in their 
1844 Circular to Teachers “. . . to urge upon you great 
caution and circumspection in the present time in reference 
to Ecclesiastical controversies.”37 That this was imposssible 
can be seen by the huge increase in complaints against 
individual teachers that appeared after 1843. It was only a 
matter of time before these differences would reach the 
Directors’ Board-Room. Indeed, this is what happened in 
1846 when the Directors themselves were divided by the 
fierce issues raised.38 The bulk of them however were quite 
clear in their minds and moved in the direction of the 
Free Church. The result was predictable. The Church of 
Scotland, convinced that the Gaelic Schools Society was a 
nest of “Free Kirkers”, formed a Ladies’ Association for 
the Support of Gaelic Schools. Once again, confusion over 
names was increased. Most of the teachers in the Society’s 
schools remained true to their Directors and broke away 
from the national church. Staunchly Free Church, some of 
them even became, in direct contradiction of the 1811 rules, 
ministers in the reformed kirk. More and more now the 
Society relied upon financial support from the Free Kirk 
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Presbyteries and published their reports regularly in the 
Free Church magazine, “Home and Missionary Record.”3? 

It was inevitable that if the Society decided to settle any 
further schools in Perthshire it would arouse opposition. 
In 1847 William Campbell was appointed to the remote 
Station in Glengarry in Blair Atholl. By the summer of 
1848 it had closed and the Directors decided to employ 
Campbell in another station at Fenderbridge from 
November. A local farmer, Alexander Stewart, offered his 
barn and with a Free Church collection of £3 11s 04d made 
improvements for the school. Suddenly, on the 7th 
December 1848, the school was “violently closed by the 
Duke of Atholl’ and the farmer, Stewart, was ordered to 
clear his barn.*! Local Free Church ministers sought in vain 
for another site throughout the whole Glen Tilt area. 
Finally admitting defeat, the Directors in the summer of 
1849 ordered Campbell to move to a small school of twenty- 
eight scholars in Glenfincastle. After a short stay in the 
glen Campbell resigned from the Society and the school 
closed. This was the last Gaelic Circulating School to 
function in Perthshire. The Society’s fortunes did not 
improve despite their close association with the vigorous 
Free Church. This was due in the main to the surprisingly 
rapid retreat of the Gaelic as a spoken language after 1852 
and the huge increase in what was pathetically called “the 
feeling for English.’’42 Gaelic speakers were soon “emigrat- 
ing in such large and continuous numbers” that the 
Society’s strength was sapped steadily at its very roots.*3 
Only a handful of small schools, and these mainly in the 
remote Islands, survived. 

As the Society’s usefulness declined year by year the 
Directors paused in the 50th Annual Report of 1861 to 
reflect on their achievements over the previous half- 
century.“ Their statistics passed unnoticed by the country 
at large, but posterity can judge more kindly. During these 
fifty years the Society had brought education to 110,360 
persons in the remote Highlands and Islands, distributed 
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118,884 elementary books and Scriptural tracts, as well as 
82.346 Bibles and Testaments, operated over 1,008 schools 
at 678 stations and spent over £2,000 every year. All this, 
at the amazingly low cost of 18/- per person per annum! 
Although one school is recorded as having been in constant 
session for twenty-two years the average was nearer four 
years. 

In Perthshire’s case the problem of illiteracy was never 
as serious as in other highland counties and accordingly only 
eleven schools had been maintained; but these had served 
their communities for a total of twenty-five years. Only 
six teachers were involved in all, but they had taught over 
500 children, who would never have had any education but 
for their efforts. That Gaelic survived as long as it did was 
largely due to their schools, 1830 was the Society’s peak 
year, not only for the Society in general throughout the 
country, but also for Perthshire, when 195 children were 
taught. Ironically, there were more females taught by 
Gaelic Circulating Schools in Perthshire than males. 


The success of the Gaelic Circulating Schools was obvious, 
at least in its early days. Their effect upon the moral and 
spiritual life of the people was so marked that Gaels usually 
referred to them as Sgoilean Chriosd, Schools of Christ.“ 
Indeed, in 1830 they caused a minor religious revival in 
northern Perthshire with many famous conversions, Even 
when they left an area their work was generally continued. 
Perhaps this is why the New Statistical Account for Blair 
Atholl in 1838 records that “the very remote areas” of 
Bohespec, Glenerichty and Glengarry had their own schools 
for at least a few months every year. The same seems to 
have been true for Fortingall in 1838 and Dull in 1842. 

Gaelic Circulating Schools may have laid a heavy stress on 
rote learning, an unpopular feature in the eyes of modern 
educationists, but in view of the tremendous challenge of 
massive illiteracy there was little else they could do. Much 
that they did has a modern ring to it — group teaching, 
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visual aids, incentives and shortened learning periods for 
the very young. All this was achieved with modest funds 
collected by subscriptions and with the most meagre 
equipment. To a very large extent the secret of their 
success was the quality of their teachers. They were 
. thoroughly imbued with sound principles, of deep 
and extensive Christian experience, and highly fitted to 
communicate knowledge to others.’’4 


The founder of the Gaelic Schools Society — Charles 
Stuart, M.D., of Dunearn (1745-1826) Minister / Physician, son 
of James Stuart, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


Licensed in London, he was brought to Edinburgh by 
Lady Glenorchy in 1772 and by 1773 he was minister at 
Cramond. In 1781 he qualified as a physician. 


In 1796 he resigned from his parish and founded a small 
Anabaptist congregation which soon dissolved. The Rev. 
Thomas McCrie called him the “parent of the Institute”. 
His son. James Stuart, w.s., killed Sir Alexander Boswell of 
Auchinleck in a duel at Auchtertool, Fife, in 1822, was tried 
for murder and acquitted. 


Fasti, Vol. I, p. 12. 
Memorials of Henry Cockburn, 1872, pp. 340-341. 
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Introduction 


In the eighteenth century, the Highlands of Scotland were 
not so fortunate as the rest of Britain: they had not the 
deposits of coal and iron which were to become the sinews 
of wealth and industry at the time: their land could not 
compare in fertility with the vast acreage of champagne 
lands in the south. Yet the West Coast of the Highlands 
and the Islands did possess an extensive coastline along 
which grew a vast amount of seaware which was to give rise 
to a very profitable industry. This industry was kelp. Its 
increasing importance through the eighteenth century can 
be gauged from the following figures, In 1764, kelp realised 
£3 3s per ton; in 1767 £4 10s; in 1776 £8: in 1778 £6 10s. 
From then on, it progressed in profitability until it reached 
its peak price in 1809 when it realised £22 per ton. For the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, the price of kelp 
averaged £10 per ton and brought into the area the 
handsome revenue of more than half-a-million pounds, and 
gave employment to 50,000 people. Thus the exact 
demarcation of coastline boundaries was a matter of 
considerable importance. It gave rise to the dispute about 
the ownership of the little island of Grianam and its 
environment between Clan Donald and the Chief of the 
MacLeods in the eighteenth century. It was finally settled 
in the Court of the House of Lords in 1781, after it had 
wormed its way through the Outer and Inner Courts of 
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Session in 1770 and 1772. I propose to deal with the subject 
for the sake of clarity under several headings beginning 
with Linn nan Creach and continuing during periods when 
members of the Clan MacLeod held the island of Berneray. 


Linn nan Creach 


According to Gaelic tradition, there was a period in the 
history of the Highlands known as Linn nan Creach. One is 
tempted to regard the whole Middle Ages as fully deserving 
of this title until it is remembered that under the Lordship 
of the Isles — a sort of Gaelic principality — some 
semblance of law and order was maintained in the West 
Highlands and Isles. Of course, feudal historians are only 
too prone to stress the turbulence of the Highland Clans. 
Readers of Pitcairn’s “Famous Scottish Trials” will note that 
the Lowlands of Scotland were every whit as turbulent. 
England appears more peaceful but we should remember 
that overmighty subjects there had largely committed 
suicide in the Wars of the Roses and such of them as 
survived and had a stomach for disorder were tamed into 
insignificance by the axe-happy Tudors. Feudal historians 
are not so ready to accept that the Highlands suffered from 
gross misrule! An examination of the history of North Uist 
in the sixteenth century is not without significance in this 
respect. Since Clan MacDonald had defeated the MacLeods 
in the battle of Caolas Uibhist about 1405, North Uist had 
been occupied more or less peacefully under members of 
Clan Donald. In 1493, the Lordship of the Isles was 
forfeited by the Scottish Crown and, of course, all its 
property belonged to the Crown, feudally speaking, and was 
ready for disposal as the Crown thought fit. The Crown 
granted Royal Charters to the various clans on the West 
Coast. Unfortunately, the Scottish Crown was weak, due 
to the aggression and incessant intrigue of the Tudor 
monarchs of England, the turbulent nature of overmighty 
Scottish subjects, religious animosity and sheer bad luck. 
The Crown adopted the wrong policy in the Highlands. It 
aimed at weakening the Clans by granting the same territory 
to neighbouring Clans in their Royal Charters. Thus the 
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MacDonalds and the MacLeods were both granted Trotter- 
nish and North Uist! Feuds were the only consequence of 
such a “‘subtle” policy! In addition, regal jurisdictions were 
granted to overmighty Scottish subjects to control vast areas 
of the Highlands if feuds occurred. It was in the interest of 
these magnates to foment discord for thereby they gained 
much territory, wealth and power. The attitude of the 
Crown is clearly seen in the history of North Uist in the 
sixteenth century. In 1542 the Crown was very much under 
the thumb of the overmighty subject, the Earl of Angus, 
who managed to give a Charter of North Uist to Alasdair 
Crotach, the Eighth Chief of the MacLeods. His grand- 
daughter, Mary, succeeded to the MacLeod Estates in 1551 
but being a minor, she became a ward of court, and her 
property was administered by the Scottish Crown. To gain 
support, the Crown handed over the wardship first to the 
overmighty Earl of Huntly and finally to the overmighty 
Earl of Argyle. The latter, anxious to curry favour with 
Donald MacDonald of Sleat and also to earn 1000 merks for 
himself as well as a mere 500 for Mary, secured a Charter 
of North Uist for the Sleat Chief in 1567. Of course, all 
these machinations merely caused bitterness and clan feuds. 
Dean Monro in his description of the Western Isles refers 
to North Uist as follows: “In the north heid of Ywst ther is 
sundrie covis and holes in the earth coverit with heddir 
above which fosters maney rebellis.” This was, of course, the 
age of Hugh MacDonald, son of Archibald the Clerk, well 
known in Gaelic tradition as Uisdean mac Ghilleasbuig 
Chleirich, a bold, resolute and thoroughly unscrupulous man, 
who happened to be a close relative of the Clan Donald 
Chief. Never out of trouble, he gathered round him a gang 
of lawless men and infested Hebridean waters as a pirate. 
The King and his Privy Council fulminated against him to 
no avail. His Chief unfortunately made him the factor of 
North Uist. At the time, Donald the Piocair mor was in 
charge of the learned institution of the Trinity Temple of 
Carinish and for his support possessed the lands of Baile- 
shear and Eval. He had sufficient influence also to obtain 
the lands of Carinish and Claddach for his son, Donald; the 
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lands of Baileloin, Baileloch and Bailemhairtinn for his son 
Angus Mannta and Bailemhicphaill and Caolas (Kylis) for 
his son Hector. While Donald the Piocair mor was away 
from home, Hugh the factor, invited his four sons Donald, 
Angus, Hector and John to his castle in Kylis, known 
appropriately enough as Dun an Sticer, the fort of the 
skulker. Here Hugh murdered all the Vicar’s sons and 
divided their property between himself and his chief 
supporters. The Vicar’s daughter composed a scathing satire 
on Hugh. 

Uisdean Mhic Ghilleasbuig Chléirich 

Far a laigh thu slan, na éirich; 

Sgeul do bhais gu mnathan Sléibhte, 

'S thugam sa mo chuid féin dheth 

’S do mhionach a bhi luib do léine. 


In English, this reads as follows: 
Hugh, son of Archibald the Clerk 
Where you lie in health, rise not. 
May news of your death reach the women of Sleat 
And may I receive my share of it. 
May your entrails cover your shirt. 


Mary’s satire had as little effect on Hugh as the fulmina- 
tions of the Scottish Privy Council. Reconciled to his Chief, 
Hugh became Governor of Trotternish where he continued 
to foment discord between the MacLeods and the Mac- 
Donalds. He intended to settle down in Skye and began to 
build for himself Caisteal Uisdean, which he never com- 
pleted. By now his vaunting ambition aimed at no less than 
the Chiefship of Clan Donald, He planned to assassinate his 
Chief: he drafted out two letters, one a plausible one to his 
Chief and the other giving full instructions to his assassin. 
Unfortunately for Hugh, he sent both of them to the wrong 
address, His plot was discovered: he escaped to North Uist 
and disguising himself as an “old carline” took his place by 
the fireside of Dun an Sticer. Here he was fed by an old 
lady in the neighbourhood but his hideout was discovered 
by Donald MacDonald, Domhnall mac Iain mhic Seumais. 
After a tousy struggle, Hugh was overpowered and tied hand 
and foot. 
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B’ aotrom an leum 
Bu trom a bhuille. 
Light was the leap 
But heavy the blow. 


Hugh was conveyed from North Uist to the isle of Skye. 
He was condemned to be imprisoned in the dungeon of the 
Castle of Duntuilm, where he was well fed — but on salt 
meat, whereby he “discovered” a great thirst from which 
he died in dreadful torment. 


In 1600 the tension between the Clans MacLeod and 
MacDonald reached boiling point, The real reason was that 
both clans claimed North Uist and Trotternish in Skye. The 
Highland seannachaidh gave it an interesting domestic 
flavour. The Chief of Clan Donald was in fact married to 
Margaret, the sister of Sir Ruairidh Mor the Chief of the 
MacLeods and she bore him no son. She had an unfortunate 
blemish: she had only one eye though it was well known 
that she had two when she was married! The tradition goes 
that her husband mounted her on a one eyed grey horse 
attended by a one eyed groom followed by a one eyed dog. 
This was a dreadful insult to the proud Chief of the Mac- 
Leods, who at once made a devastating raid on Trotternish: 
MacDonald retaliated by raiding Harris where he killed 
some people and carried away a good haul of cattle: Sir 
Ruairidh mor sailed with his galleys to Locheport in North 
Uist and sent his cousin Donald Glas MacLeod to raid the 
district of Carinish. Though superior in numbers, the 
MacLeods were defeated owing to the superb strategy of 
the Uist warrior, Donald MacDonald alias Domhnall mac 
Jain mhic Seumais. In 1611, a pitched battle was fought 
between the two clans in the Coolins. In 1615 Lady Mac- 
Donald and her son encouraged Coll Ciotach MacDonald 
to raid the island of St Kilda and they returned with much 
“bestial”. Sir Ruairidh mor complained to King James 
“againis ye said Donald and utheris violent possessoris of 
my lands and heretage”. He was not very successful for in 
1618, King James confirmed MacDonald’s Charter to North 
Uist. This date clearly marks the end of Linn nan Creach. 
The Clans had learned from hard experience that feuds did 
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not pay: they also knew that the irresponsible policy of a 
weak crown was in large measure the author of all their 
miseries. They welcomed therefore the strong lead given by 
King James, and the Stuarts were to receive much support 
in the Isles during the troublesome years ahead of them as a 
result, for already that monarchy was about to face very 
strong opposition in the South both in Church and State. 
During Linn nan Creach or the Age of the Forays it is idle 
to look for a March or boundary between Harris and North 
Uist. Indeed the claim of the Chief of the MacLeods that 
North Uist was his heritage certainly indicates that at that 
time no real march or boundary existed between North Uist 
and Harris. In 1618 the vexed problem of the possession of 
North Uist was settled. It was to belong to the MacDonalds 
of Sleat. The MacLeods accepted the fact and the occasion 
was heralded by two superb pibrochs from Donald Mor 
MacCrimmon. It was true that Royal Charters were not 
very specific about naming small islands to denote the exact 
boundary between estates. It was merely covered by a 
general statement such as “the various islands thereunto 
belonging”. What these islands really were, was the problem. 
When the House of Lords came to examine the problem of 
the possession of the little island of Grianam, it had to admit 
that neither party in the dispute could give a Positive Proof 
of Possession. It however agreed that in such a position 
“hearsay evidence”, though admittedly less satisfactory, was 
generally accepted in such a position and from the hearsay 
evidence provided, it was clear that the island of Grianam 
did belong to Berneray. How this came about it not 
recorded but it was probably agreed to locally at the end of 
the Clan feud about 1618. At all events there is strong 
hearsay evidence that Grianam was in possession of John 
MacLeod alias Iain mac Ruairidh mhic Dhomhnaill mhic 
Tain of the Old MacLeods of Berneray at this time. The 
evidence is as follows. In 1618 when Berneray was still in 
the hands of the Old MacLeods, the neighbouring farm of 
Caolas (Kylis) was occupied by Farquhar MacCuish and 
the adjacent farm of Bailemhicphaill in North Uist was 
held by no less than Somerled MacDonald, a son of Uisdean 
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mac Ghilleasbuig Chleirich already referred to. Some years 
before 1650 a young girl was born in Kylis and she was the 
granddaughter of Farquhar MacCuish. She lived to be over 
100 years. This was Mary MacLeod otherwise known as 
Mairi nighean Tharmaid mhic Iain mhic Ghillechaluim. 
She solemnly swore in 1735 before the Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Aulay minister of Harris that she heard her mother say 
that Grianam belonged to Berneray. In addition it was a 
known fact by several witnesses alive in the time when Sir 
Norman MacLeod held Berneray that he was insistent on 
preserving the boundary between Harris and North Uist 
and that in his time the tenants in Shiabay in Berneray sent 
their lambs there. Hence in the period 1618 to 1705 the 
evidence was sufficiently strong to conclude that the island 
of Grianam belonged to Berneray. 


The period of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray, 1614-1705 


Sir Norman was the third son of Sir Ruairidh mór 
MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan and his wife Isabel 
daughter of Donald 7th Chief of the MacDonells of Glen- 
garry known in piping circles as Donald of Laggan. 
Norman’s birth in 1614 in the island of Berneray is com- 
memorated in Latin on a marble slab there and reads as 
follows: Hic natus est illustris ille Normanus MacLeod de 
Berneray eques auratus —- Here was born the illustrious 
Norman MacLeod, knight.His contract of Fosterage dated 
1614 is still extant. It provides that the child Norman is 
fostered out to Jain son of MacKenzie and failing him to 
his younger brothers, Angus and Donald. These “Mac- 
Kenzies” were really Campbells, later the ancestors of 
the families of Strond, Scalpay and Taransay. At this 
early period, they probably all lived in the old tack of 
Husinish in close proximity to the Forest of Harris. His 
father gave the child four brood mares: his foster father 
gave him a further four more as well as an additional three 
later on. This was the “‘son’s portion” or “mac séilbh’’, 
often barbarously spelt in Scottish legal documents as 
makallow, macalive or indeed macheliffe. According to a 
very old Gaelic law, the foster child was to remain with 
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his foster parents for seventeen years until he was able to 
take over the administration of his estate. This was altered 
probably by the Statute of Iona 1609 wherein Highland 
Chiefs were ordered to send their children to be educated 
in the ‘“‘Inglische toung” and the Law in Lowland schools 
and colleges, According to John Lane Buchanan, who ‘was 
a missionary in Harris at the end of the eighteenth century, 
fosterage in the Isles was limited at most to twelve y ars. 
Thus it is reasonable to suppose that young Norman stayed 
in the Campbell household from 1614 to 1626. Hee he 
would be fed, clothed and entertained and taught “ be 
obedient as well as just and honourable in disposition. Angus 
Campbell was given the post of Forester by Sir Ruairidh 
Mór MacLeod and young Norman must have often 
accompanied him as he perambulated such hills as the 
lordly Clisham and the stubborn Tirge. Here he developed 
toughness of constitution. It was his delight to traverse the 
rough dells after the deer, of whom according to Martin 
there were 2000 in the Forest of Harris at the time. Here 
also he developed skill with the ruddy bow and quiver as 
well as superb handling of the eager, baying hounds. His 
foster parents were shrewd men of business and young 
Norman’s affairs prospered, while his father gave him a 
lease of Shebie (Shiabie) as well a liferent of his birthplace, 
the island of Berneray. 

Teaghlach Shrannda riamh bha buadhmhor 

Bho’n shuidh Iain air tús o'n uachdhar. 

The Strond family aye did prosper 

Since of old sired by Iain. 


The year 1626 was important in the life of young Norman. 
His father died that year and his eldest brother, Iain Mor, 
was now chief. According to Martin and also the Old 
Statistical Account, his mother, Isabel of Glengarry, now 
the Dowager Lady MacLeod, retired to Rodel where she 
lived to a very old age. She seemed to have been very fond of 
her father, Donald of Laggan in Glengarry and in her old 
age she beguiled herself in the morning listening to the 
exquisite tribute to her father on the bagpipes by Patrick 
Mor MacCrimmon. As Patrick was no doubt the composer 
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of this haunting melody, his rendering of it on the bagpipes 
was a work of magic. In one of her poems, Mary MacLeod 
states that it was her wont to be awakened by the shrill 
voice of the bagpipe, all music surpassing, when stirred by 
the magic of Patrick’s fingers. It is often argued that this 
coincidence proves that Mary was in Dunvegan Castle for 
there is no doubt at all that Patrick Mór was Macleod’s 
principal piper. This circumstance affords no proof that he 
was in Skye all the time. Indeed there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that he could well have been the piper in 
Harris when his father the celebrated Donald Mór Mac- 
Crimmon held that august position. This evidence is based 
on the known procedure as regards the chief pipers on the 
MacLeod Estate in the early eighteenth century. While 
Patrick Og was the Principal Piper in Skye, his son Malcolm 
was the piper in Harris. When Patrick Og died he was 
succeeded by Malcolm, who in turn was succeeded in 
Scarasta, Harris, by his younger brother Donald Ban, who 
was unfortunately killed at Moy during the “Forty Five”. 
It is highly probable that such a procedure was of long 
standing and if this was the case then when Donald Mór 
MacCrimmon was MacLeod’s Principal Piper with the 
emolument of a valuable farm at Borreraig, his son and 
successor Patrick Mór would occupy the position of the 
Harris Piper with emolument at Scarasta half as valuable 
as that of his father in Skye. Mary the bardess during that 
period was comparatively young. Such a period also 
coincides with the period that Isabel of Glengarry lived at 
Rodel. If Patrick Mór MacCrimmon was indeed the com- 
poser of the exquisite pibroch “Donald of Laggan” his 
rendering of it on the bagpipes in Rodel would certainly 
belong to the world of magic, even to the trained ear of 
Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh. A Discharge of 1627 pro- 
vides the clue as to the whereabouts of Norman MacLeod 
after he left the house of his foster parents in 1626. James 
Fyndlay burgess of Glasgow is paid for “‘soficient buirding, 
furnishing and bedding of Norman, the Laird’s brother 
from the time that he has been first buirdeit to ye present 
date”. It is clear therefore that he was being educated in 
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“Inglische”, the language now known as Scots, as well as 
I the Law of Scotland. In 1631 and also 1632 he is on the 
' roll of the University of Glasgow. Apart from occasional 
holidays in the Isles, we are safe to conclude that he must 
have lived in that city from 1626 to 1632. Hé must have 
proved himself guite an able scholar for Mary MacLeod 
refers to his “pre-eminence in learning” for a man of his 
time. We have the evidence of his son William and also his 
grandson, Alexander MacLeod of Luskintyre, in the 
Grianam Case to prove that he came to reside in the island 
of Berneray, Harris, in 1633 and he was to remain in that 
island until his death in 1705, apart from a short interval 
when he was in exile on the Continent of Europe during the 
“Great Rebellion” against the Monarchy. His mother, the 
Dowager Lady MacLeod, lived to a good old age in Rodil 
and continued to beguile herself every morning with the 
piping tribute to her father. Donald of Laggan. We can 
take it as certain that she did not live alone, and as Mary 
MacLeod the bardess as a young girl is known to have been 
in Ullinish in Skye and probably served as a young maid in 
Dunvegan Castle her association with Rodel probably came 
about as a result of accompanying her mistress, the 
Dowager Lady MacLeod, there. At all events, it is no mere 
coincidence that Mary confesses in one of her poems that 
she used to be awakened in the morning by the masterly 
playing of the bagpipes by Patrick Mér MacCrimmon. The 
death of Lady MacLeod is referred to in an extraordinary 
letter by Alexander MacDonell of Glengarry to John 
Norman MacLeod of MacLeod. It is stated in the letter that 
Sir Norman MacLeod and Sir Roderick of Talisker, accord- 
ing to tradition, buried their mother under her table lest 
good fortune might desert them. They must have regarded 
their mother’s home in Rodel as a hallowed spot. There is 
also a very old statuette of an old woman in Dunvegan 
Castle and, according to tradition again, it is a statue of 
Isabel of Glengarry and alleged to have come from Rodel. 
After the death of the old Lady, Mary MacLeod came as a 
nurse to Berneray, Harris. It is claimed that she nursed five 
“lairds” of Macleod as well as two lairds of Applecross. The 
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first is impossible and the latter far fetched. The word 
“lairds” is given as a translation of a Gaelic poem which 
apparently is not now extant. We have no means of 
checking if it is an error. Certain circumstances in Mary’s 
life indicate that the proper translation should have been 
“tacksmen”. When this is accepted all sorts of difficulties 
disappear. There is a strong tradition that Mary was a nurse 
in Berneray and her extant poems lend colour to this, As a 
nurse there, Mary could very well have nursed Sir Norman’s 
children as well as those of his son John MacLeod of 
Mishinish in Mull (sic) and later of Contullich in Ross. One 
can easily name five tacksmen there she could have nursed 
between 1640 and 1700. As for the so-called two MacKenzie 
Lairds of Applecross, it is more reasonable to suppose they 
were “MacKenzie? Campbells of Strond with whom Sir 
Norman was very closely associated and probably stood in 
the capacity of “oide”, “goistidh? or godfather. In any 
case, the words “Tormod na tri Tormoid” cannot refer to 
the MacLeod chiefs but such a person is identifiable in the 
genealogy of the MacLeods of Berneray. The site of Mary’s 
house in close proximity to Berneray House is still pointed 
out. It is called “Tobhta Màiri” or “Tobhta nan Craobh”. 
Norman MacLeod had been given a liferent of the island 
of Berneray by his father. The island extended a good deal 
further to the north than it does today according to local 
tradition. Furthermore it was separated from its southern 
district of Shiabay by a shallow arm of the sea. Thus it came 
about that before Norman held Berneray in liferent, he held 
Shiabay, which at that time was not covered with sand, as 
grazing for some of his increasing stock. The earliest 
families that we have discovered in Shiabay were Morrisons 
and Campbells and they may well have come from West 
Harris. At all events there is no doubt that the Morrisons 
in Berneray and Taransay are the same people. These 
families in Shiabay attended to Norman’s stock and in time 
Norman made Gilbride Morrison, a smith, his grieve of all 
the Berneray estates. Norman’s affairs so prospered that the 
Chiefs of Dunvegan were in his debt and in part payment, 
he succeeded in getting control of several farms in Harris. 
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Norman who had been born in Linn na Creach was fully 
aware of the miseries suffered in the Isles due to the weak 
government of the country. As a loyal clansman, he could 
easily visualise the King as Chief of Chiefs and with its long 
undoubted genealogy, it seemed an institution favoured by 
God to bring peace, harmony and prosperity to its people. 
The “Great Rebellion”, now only called the “Civil War”, 
broke out between the King and Parliament of England! 
The King was defeated: given a mock trial and executed. 
The venerable crown of England was boiled down and sold 
for gold: the Crown of Scotland miraculously escaped: the 
liberties of Scotland were destroyed and the country incor- 
porated in the Commonwealth of England. The Parliaments 
of Scotland and England disappeared: the country was 
shackled under the iron dictatorship of Oliver Cromwell and 
his major generals, masquerading as a Republic. This was 
a more efficient and ruthless tyranny than Charles I could 
ever have hoped to impose. Roderick of Talisker and 
Norman of Berneray led two companies of the Clan Mac- 
Leod to overthrow this hated regime. They fought with 
extreme gallantry at Worcester. Norman was captured and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London where he was tried for 
his life on the supposition that he was a Welshman. He 
refused to take the Test and thereby accept the Common- 
wealth of England. He managed to escape from the Tower 
and reached the Continent despite the vigilance of the 
Cromwellian fleet. He undertook several dangerous missions 
to help to restore the monarchy. He tried to relieve the 
town of Stornoway in Lewis which had a Cromwellian 
garrison under Major Crisp. He also fought at the battle of 
Lochgarry and brought the defeated Royalist generals 
Dalyell and Middleton for safety to Dunvegan and Berneray, 
whence they managed to escape to France. In 1660 the 
Royalist cause triumphed and the Crown was restored amid 
universal rejoicing. Norman of Berneray and Roderick of 
Talisker went to London in 1660 and were deservedly 
knighted. The Chief of the MacLeods, Roderick the Witty, 
who had capitulated to the Cromwellians and was severely 
fined, was ignored by Charles “who showed him no marks 
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of his favour” despite his loyalty at one time and the heavy 
financial sacrifice that entailed later. Consequently it is 
hardly surprising to discover a rift in the normally close 
friendship of Sir Norman and his Chief at this time. In an 
interesting document dated 1660, which I include as 
Appendix I herewith, it is clear that the Chief, in high 
dudgeon, paid Norman all the sums due to him and deprived 
him of all the MacLeod farms he held in Harris, except, of 
course, his liferent. It seems the Chief was ready also to 
terminate Sir Norman’s tack of the ‘‘fyve pennie land of 
Shebie”’ (Shiabay) and Sir Norman, because “‘certain con- 
siderations moved him” was ready to allow that the tack 
should be cancelled and destroyed by his Chief. This 
apparently did not happen. Shiabay remained part of Sir 
Norman’s property and became more firmly a part of the 
island of Berneray when the great sandstorms of 1697 filled 
up the shallow sea between them. 

His first wife, Margaret daughter of John MacKenzie of 
Lochslin, being dead, Sir Norman in 1661, married 
Katherine the eldest daughter of Sir James Mór MacDonald 
of Sleat. Her father had promised her a dowry of 20,000 
merks but as he was in no position to honour his promise 
he gave her and her husband a wadset of the district of Sand 
in North Uist until the promise was redeemed. This was 
done by Sir Donald MacDonald in 1698. Sir Norman, 
however, continued to hold a tack of Kylis (Caolas) in 
North Uist until his death on the 3rd March 1705. 

Sir Norman’s period may be reckoned the golden age of 
Berneray, Harris. He was an outstanding patron of the 
Gaelic bards. He is the hero of Mairi nighean Alasdair 
Ruaidh and the theme of most of her Gaelic poetry. He 
also appears in the poetry of Donnchadh O’Muirgheasain 
and Lachlan MacKinnon. Niall MacMhuirich the Clan- 
ranald bard, describes him in really glowing terms, as 
“the lamp of true history” and the “chief protector of the 
learned men of Alba”. It is true enough that wandering 
Gaelic bards or the Cliar Sheannachain, though outlawed 
by the Statutes of Iona in 1609, were made welcome in 
Berneray and hospitably entertained. From them, Sir 
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Norman gleaned much curious information on poetry and 
genealogy. It is not surprising therefore to discover that 
Sir Norman’s personal genealogy is to be found in Trinity 
College, Dublin! His death in 1705 is bewailed not only by 
Mary MacLeod but by the poet and historian Niall mor 
MacMhuirich in these words: 

Anegmhus oir no ealluigh 

O teasda triath Ruisigerruidh. 


This, in translation, reads: 
We are in want of gold and cattle 
Since the Chief of Ruisgearry died. 


The bardess Mary Campbell in an excellent lament on 
her brother John Campbell forester of Harris in Scalpay 
provides an interesting sidelight on Gaelic culture in 
Berneray at this time. She composed this significant verse. 


Nuair rachadh tu do Bhearnaraigh 

Far an cluinnteadh gair nan teud 
Piobaireachd is clarsaireachd 

Is fiodhull ard gu seinn. 

Chuireadh tu na tamh iad 

Le tlachd do mhanran fein 

Is gur iomadh fear bhiodh gàireachdainn 
Le àbhachdas do bheul. 


This verse can be translated as follows: 
And when you’d fare to Berneray 
Where lilting harps do play 
With pibrochs and clarsachs 
And the fiddle’s high tuned lay. 
Surely you could silence them 
With pleasantries to say 
And peals of ready laughter 
Would greet your wit so gay. 


Sir Norman’s period was a time of increasing harmony 
between the people of Berneray and their neighbours in 
North Uist, referred to by Niall Mor MacMhuirich as “the 
kindly folk of Beinn Bhreac”. There were intermarriages 
and mutual settlements on either side of Caolas Uibhist or 
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Caolas Bhearnaraigh. Sir Norman’s second marriage with 
Catherine, the eldest daughter of Sir James mor MacDonald 
of Sleat further cemented this growing bond, and what was 
more he received a wadset of the district of Sand until her 
promised dowry was paid. Thus it came about that he held 
land which belonged to two different clans and this was 
brimful of trouble in future unless the march between them 
was clearly understood and also strictly observed. In this, 
Sir Norman was most punctilious. He was determined to 
preserve the march as he had learned it from his pre- 
decessor John MacLeod, alias Mac Rory vic Coil vic Ean 
of the Old MacLeods of Berneray. Hence during the period 
of Sir Norman MacLeod the island of Grianam certainly 
belonged to Berneray and this was obviously the case for 
Sir Norman held it many years before he occupied any 
land in North Uist. It was a perquisite of Sir Norman’s 
subtenants in the lovely district of Shiabay, and for that 
reason was known in Berneray as Grianam Shiabay. The 
evidence of Mary MacLeod, alias Mairi nighean Tharmaid 
Mhic Jain mhic Ghillechaluim is of cardinal importance 
in this respect. She died in Berneray in 1750 and was some 
years older than 100. She was born in Kylis in North Uist. 
Her father seems to have been of Berneray origin: it is 
important to note that her mother was the daughter of 
Farquhar MacCuish. 


It is clear, therefore, that Mary MacLeod was in an 
excellent position to know the facts about the possession of 
the island of Grianam from her parents and acquaintances 
when she was younger. Her memory stretched back very 
clearly to 1651 for she remembered when Sir Norman led 
his contingent of MacLeod clansmen to the Battle of 
Worcester. According to the sworn testimony she gave Rev. 
Kenneth MacAulay, minister of Harris, in the isle of Pabbay 
in 1735, she said that Grianam belonged to the subtenants of 
Shiabay. She lived with her mother in Shiabay in 1651 and 
remembered the area when it was all corn and pasture land 
and no part of it overrun with sand. As a young girl she 
used to herd calves there. According to her grandson Rory 
MacLeod, in whose house in Berneray she died, his grand- 
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mother had access to know and hear that the subtenants of 
Shiabay possessed Grianam and he had actually heard her 
say that her mother had told her that was the case. The 
possession of Grianam belonged to Shiabay until the 
disastrous sandstorm of 1697. Due perhaps to over cultiva- 
tion, a long period of dry weather and the presence of gale 
force winds, the sandy soil of South Pabbay and North 
Berneray was driven to the south-west and covered the 
district of Shiabay to a depth in places of some sixty feet. 
The subtenants in the area managed to escape and through 
the good offices of Sir Norman MacLeod were 
accommodated amicably on his other farms on the island. 
Sir Norman had already been very helpful to the people of 
Shiabay. He was aware that apart from their own shores 
they could only get additional supplies of shellfish from the 
little island of Grianam: on the other hand the subtenants 
on the other two farms on the island could get an extra 
plentiful supply of shellfish from the larger islands under 
their control. Sir Norman therefore arranged, that in time of 
dearth, access to the plentiful supply of this food in the 
larger islands was also to be given to the people of Shiabay. 
Donald MacPhaic (recté MacBhaic or MacBhaic(e)) aged 
seventy-two in 1765 corroborated the evidence of Mairi 
nighean Tharmaid on the possession of Grianam, He 
recalled the names of the people in Shiabay before the 
disaster of the great sandstorm. These subtenants who, by 
the way cut their peats in the nearby island of Torogay, 
were Domhnall mac Mhurchaidh mhic Ghillechriosd, 
Domhnall macIain mhic Tharmaid and Ailean his brother, 
Iain og MacCusbaig, Domhnall mac Dhomhnaill mhic 
Tharmaid, Domhnall Donn and Gillebrighde mac Fhionn- 
laigh mhic Iain. The last named, written as Gilbert (more 
correctly Gilbride) mc eunlay vic ean, was Gilbride the old 
smith of Shiabay and the ancestor of the Morrisons there at 
the present day. He was also the grieve of the island of 
Berneray until Sir Norman married Katherine MacDonald 
of Sleat in 1651 and there is some evidence that possibly as 
a reward he was the possessor of Shiabay for a time as well. 
As such, he possessed the island of Grianam where he 
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pastured his lambs. By the time of the great sandstorm, he 
had only a halfpenny of land. The normal size of a sub- 
tenant’s holding in Berneray was a farthing land but Gilbride 
Morrison had a double portion as the local smith. The name 
of his Halfpenny still survives in the area to the present 
time. While he was grieve in Berneray, Gilbride found 
himself involved in an incident over Grianam. It appears 
that one Monro alias Mac ean vane Haundy, a tenant in 
Baile MhicPhaill, sent four sheep to Grianam Mor which 
belonged to the grieve. The grieve gave orders to Donald 
MacDonald alias MacGiegan, then in Berneray, to proceed 
to Grianam and kill the sheep and then to proceed to Bailie 
MhicPhaill and ask Monro to go and remove the carcases. 
Monro refused to do so and waited until Sir Norman who 
was away at Edinburgh returned when he immediately 
claimed compensation. This Sir Norman refused to do on 
the ground that the March between Harris and North Uist 
as he knew it must remain inviolate. 


Yet another incident occurred which showed Sir Norman’s 
determination strictly to maintain the march between Harris 
and North Uist. The evidence is that of a Donald Morrison, 
a subtenant of Alexander MacLeod of Luskintyre. He 
recalled that his grandfather was a servant in the employ- 
ment of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. His grandfather 
told him that on one occasion he and another two servants 
were either in Grianam or Rangas; he could not accurately 
recall which. Here they discovered a dead seal and just at 
that moment a Uistman, a MacCuish, came along and 
offered to buy the seal for a shilling. The other two servants 
were willing to accept the bargain, but Donald’s grandfather 
demurred. Indeed he took out his knife and slit the seal’s 
paw with a view to drag it to the boat, whereupon MacCuish 
jumped upon him and in the struggle the grandfather’s 
little finger was so severely cut that it remained bent to 
his palm ever since. When Sir Norman learned of this 
incident he was so furious that MacCuish the Uistman 
escaped to Barra. Meanwhile the two Berneray servants, 
who were willing to make the bargain with him, were 
soundly whipped with a bridle in the time-honoured fashion 
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of reinforcing their memory that the March between Harris 
and Uist was to be strictly observed. Sir Norman went 
further and sent four men in a boat to demand the return 
of the dead seal from MacCuish’s wife. The shilling was 
also returned to her. Sir Norman died on the 3rd March 
1705 and was buried in a Caibeal (Chapel) in St Clement’s 
Rodel. He was succeeded in the tack of Berneray by his 
widow Katherine of Sleat for one year only when she 
retired to the Castle of Duntuilm in Skye. Here she died in 
1722 and Donald MacLeod, the Old Trojan of Berneray, 
at that time in Unish in Skye, attended her funeral to Rodel. 


The period of William MacLeod of Berneray, 
later of Luskintyre, 1706-17390 


William MacLeod, her eldest son, succeeded his mother 
in Berneray in 1706. His election was heralded by a real 
fanfare of classical Gaelic poetry, by an anonymous bard, 
in this strain. 


Uilleam MacLeoid sgath ar sgola, 
Oighre Tharmaid da soirbh searc, 

Na dhiadh do fhagbhal do fhine 

Triath aghmhor do ghille glic, 

Na shuidh san eilean fhaoileadh 

Am Bearnaraigh na leas lan, 

A n-iosdadh na cliar ’s na curaidh 

A triall gach duine re dan, 

O sheallbhuigh e aitribh nan n’athreach 
Gun chall a n-innbhe na n-iocht. 


Translated, these lines read — 
William MacLeod protector of our school, 
Heir of Norman of open handed generosity, 
Who bequeathed to his race 
A fortunate chief and wise youth. 

He occupies the hospitable island 

of Berneray of full yards, 

The abode of minstrels and heroes 

Where all men with poems trail, 

Since he inherited the patrimony of his father 
Undiminished in wealth or compassion. 
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If William MacLeod of Berneray was a man of peaceful 
disposition, his uncle Ranald MacDonald of Baleshare, 
illegitimate son of Sir James mor of Sleat, and factor of 
North Uist was far otherwise. He was one of those remark- 
able warriors whose charge made short work of the British 
Army at the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689. Rash and 
highly irascible, Ranald’s behaviour upset the harmony 
existing between Berneray and North Uist on more than 
one occasion. At the time, William MacLeod still held the 
tack of Kylis and was therefore entitled to send six score 
cattle and horses to graze on the moors of North Uist. 
According to Uist reports, he sent a good deal more than 
this and what was worse, the tenants of Borve in Berneray 
were alleged to have sent over additional cattle behind their 
tacksman’s back. Ranald listened to these complaints and 
decided to take action. According to Donald Ferguson of 
North Uist, the irate factor caused eighty head of Berneray 
cattle to be rounded up and pounded at Trumisgarry. Of 
these, he sold four cows to a stranger ship in Lochmaddy 
and he was heard to say that this was a trifling compensation 
for all the damage done to the North Uist tenants. In 1711, 
he was to act again. In that year Maurice Morrison, alias 
Gillemoire mac Ghillebhrighde and Alexander MacRory or 
MacLeod were sailing to their shieling in the low island of 
Votersay when they discovered a dead whale on Shensker 
(Sean Sgeir). They concluded it was a dietary bonanza and 
having taken off and tasted some of the blubber tied it 
securely to the rock and proceeded to their destination, On 
their return to Berneray, they apprised the islanders of their 
great discovery but the following day being Sunday, no 
action was taken from Berneray. It is quite heart warming 
to discover that the people of Berneray had duch a deep 
regard for the Sabbath before the Disruption of 1843! The 
people of North Uist had other ideas. They said that the 
monster was discovered on a Friday and not on a Saturday! 
As soon as they discovered the whale, they immediately 
advised their factor and he acted promptly. The monster 
was towed the following day to the heath covered island 
of Stromay, where it was stripped of its blubber, which was 
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duly sent to Baileshear. William MacLeod of Berneray 
protested to MacDonald of Sleat and according to his 
daughter, Alice, Lady MacNeil of Barra, he was given full 
compensation. Some years later a hogshead of wine was 
found at Shensker and the Uist factor had no hesitation in 
sending it to Duntuilm where it was gratefully received and 
consumed. 

Until 1724, disputes about the march between Harris and 
North Uist were more or less concerned with grazing rights. 
As already pointed out, it is clear from the Berneray 
evidence that from 1618 to that date, these grazing rights 
were possessed by the island of Berneray. About 1724, a new 
factor appeared to complicate the relationship between 
Berneray and North Uist. That factor was the manufacture 
of kelp in the area. It is claimed that this profitable industry 
was introduced into the area from Orkney: it is also claimed 
it was introduced from Ireland by a certain Roderick Mac- 
Donald about 1745. Evidence in the Grianam Case leaves 
no doubt that the industry was in operation in the Sound of 
Harris when the Old Trojan settled in Berneray in 1730. 
Furthermore, there is no proof that the Orcadians 
introduced it: the Hebrideans were sufficiently enterprising 
to introduce it themselves, as they were later to introduce 
Harris Tweed! Another factor, not without influence on 
subsequent events in the Sound of Harris was the succession 
of young Norman MacLeod, 22nd Chief of the Clan. He 
had been made a Chief in his cradle and during his long 
minority the affairs of the Clan had been well administered 
by the MacLeods of Berneray so that it was well known 
that the MacLeod Estates were regarded as one of the most 
fortunate in the Highlands. It was clear of outstanding 
debts. The young Chief chose to regard the administration 
during his minority as dishonest on the ground of certain 
technicalities. William MacLeod of Berneray was his factor 
in Harris at the time and the young Chief demanded from 
him a steep rise in the rent of Berneray. William was “not 
prepared to undergo” such an exaction: he gave up the tack 
of Berneray and retired to his mother’s wadset in Luskin- 
tyre. This being a wadset, its rent was fixed and could not 
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legally be raised. As a result of this move, the tack of 
Berneray was vacant in 1730 and was immediately taken 
over by Donald MacLeod, the well known Old Trojan who 
up to this time was the tacksman of Unish and part of 
Trumpan in the Isle of Skye. 


The period of Donald MacLeod, the Old Trojan of 
Berneray, 1730-1781 


The new tacksman of Berneray was a man of very 
different stamp from his predecessor, William MacLeod. He 
had served from his youth in the administration of the 
Estate under his father, Iain MacLeod the Tutor, He was 
a man of strong virile temperament and as a young man had 
led the MacLeod contingent in the indecisive battle of 
Sheriffmuir. He was also sturdily independent as his Chief 
was to find out when he refused to join his Independent 
Companies in 1745 and actually set off to join the forces 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. He fought in the battle 
of Falkirk where he vanquished a dragoon “hand to hand”: 
he also fought at Culloden where he had a marvellous 
escape. His succession in Berneray at this time almost 
certainly presaged a stormy period in the Sound of Harris 
especially as the kelp industry was proving very profitable. 
His opposite number, the factor of North Uist, was Ewen 
MacDonald of Vallay. He combined an expert knowledge 
of Piobaireachd with a consuming desire to increase the 
wealth of the area left in his charge. There appeared to him 
one big snag. The tacksman of Berneray held the tack of 
Kylis whose shore and environment luxuriated with excellent 
seaweed beds. Nothing daunted, he used his influence, which 
must have been considerable with his Chief to terminate the 
Old Trojan’s five years’ lease in 1733 and parcelled out the 
area between the following subtenants, John Bodhar Mac- 
Cuish, his son, John, John MacKinnon and Donald Mac- 
Deirmid. He listened to the “clatter” among local people 
that Grianam actually belonged to North Uist, and 
persuaded himself that their claims were quite correct. 
Evidence of actual crossings from the mainland of North 
Uist and far beyond at periods of low tides were not 
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wanting, and this was held to be a first rate title to the 
possession of these rocks and islets. It was alleged that 
Angus Campbell of Reimisgarry in Sand at the age of eleven 
or twelve crossed over to Grianam on foot from North Uist 
to collect shellfish: Malcolm MacGhillemartin, alias Munro 
was also alleged to have done so. John MacCuish senior in 
Kylis claimed that he and others had used their horses to 
ferry seaware from Grianam. He went further and made 
the extraordinary claim that he actually crossed on foot 
from Tuemvicvarris in Loch Mhicphaill as far north as 
South Rangas. It is certainly impossible to ford the Sound 
of Grianam even with the lowest ebb today and so far as 
the Berneray people were concerned in the eighteenth 
century these Uist claims were regarded as sheer fantasy. 
Angus Ferguson, alias Aonghus mac Ruairidh, of Berneray, 
while working at Berneray’s peats at Amhuinn Dubh 
noticed that an artificial path of small stones, some four to 
six feet broad, had been constructed from the point of 
Fiday in North Uist to the island of Grianam and Finlay 
Morrison stated that it had been built by MacCuish senior, 
John MacKinnon and Donald MacDeirmid, all of Kylis. 
These tenants now held the littoral facing Grianam and 
worked at kelp. Efforts were made to end the controversy 
over Grianam at a meeting held at Goulabie on the 2nd 
August 1735. Apart from witnesses, the following gentlemen 
were present, Donald MacLeod of Berneray and his uncle 
William MacLeod of Luskintyre, Evan MacDonald of 
Vallay, Archibald MacLean of Boreray and his son Neil as 
well as Rev. John MacLean of North Uist. The witnesses 
were examined on oath but this did not solve the problem. 
The Old Trojan, well aware that the controversy would 
rear its head again, decided that it was a prudent idea to 
collect and write down the sworn testimony of the oldest 
people in Berneray at the time, such as Mary MacLeod who 
was over eighty years and Maurice Morrison who was sixty. 
These witnesses were examined before the tacksman of 
Berneray, his uncle William MacLeod and Rev. Kenneth 
MacAulay of Harris, who wrote an interesting account of 
the island of St Kilda some years later. In July or August 
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of the following year, a large birlinn sailed from Skye to 
the Sound of Harris. On board was Donald the Old Trojan; 
Norman MacLeod the Red Man; William MacLeod of 
Waterstein, Chamberlain of MacLeod; Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald of Sleat; Alexander MacDonald of Kingsburgh, 
Chamberlain of the MacDonald Estates and William Mac- 
Donald of Aird, Tutor of Sleat. They passed the first night 
in the small island of Hermatray and proceeded along the 
controverted march to Grianam the following day. They 
found it so ridiculously small that Sir Alexander in vexation 
declared “It is not much worth!” William MacDonald, the 
Tutor, not to be outdone, jocularly asked the Red Man 
and Waterstein if they had swords with a view to settling 
the important issue in mortal combat! The party sailed and 
stayed some days in North Uist. Thereafter they crossed 
over to Berneray where they were hospitably entertained. 
They crossed over to the island of Ensay and stayed with 
the tacksman, John Campbell. They crossed to the west of 
Harris to stay with Rev. Kenneth MacAulay at Big Borve. 
Everywhere they enjoyed “hearty glasses” and fed well. 
Finally they reached their goal, the home of William 
MacLeod of Luskintyre. Here Alexander MacDonald of 
Kingsburgh, later a saviour of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart and father-in-law of the Highland heroine, Flora 
MacDonald, was so drunk that he had to take to his bed 
early for he was aware that more alcohol awaited him in 
the evening. According to Donald MacLeod the Old Trojan, 
who was present on the occasion, the question was put to 
William of Luskintyre if it was his honest opinion that 
Grianam belonged to Berneray or not. He replied in the 
affirmative. Kingsburgh however was of the opinion that 
no decision was arrived at, but as he was notoriously drunk 
at the time, his opinion carried no weight. 


Lady Margaret diplomatically eased the tension when she 
allowed the Old Trojan to hold the tack of Trumisgarry but 
without a legal instrument from 1735 to 1748. No sooner 
was this unofficial tack ended than, due to the good offices of 
Lady Margaret, the Old Trojan received a tack of Kylis 
which was to last from 1748 to 1764, Lady Margaret took 
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advantage of the milder climate now existing between 
Berneray and North Uist to request the Old Trojan to 
allow the tenants of Sand in North Uist to cut some seaware 
on rocks in the Sound of Harris. He was prepared to allow 
this if they asked his permission. The old Trojan had lately 
been out in the “ruffle” of the ‘‘Forty-Five’” and this 
probably helped a more cordial understanding with Lady 
Margaret! At any rate the subtenants of Kylis were now 
allowed to cut seaweed on rocks belonging to the estate of 
Harris. Of course, this favour was not extended to the 
tenants of Baile MbhicPhaill who were outwith the 
jurisdiction of the Old Trojan. In 1754, they raised a 
commotion that the rocks of Rangas belonged to them. 
They based their claim on the known fact that there existed 
a seal fishing belonging to them in Loch MhicPhaill until 
1745: that they extended their fishing operations from the 
little islands of the Craobhagan and cast their nets on 
Rangas in August. When this evidence was brought to the 
notice of Alexander MacDonald of Kingsburgh he gave the 
Baile MhicPhaill tenants full permission to cut the seaweed 
on North Rangas without any permission from Donald 
MacLeod of Berneray. There was an immediate flashpoint, 
which was fortunately placated by Alexander MacDonald of 
Hougharry, factor of North Uist. Lady Margaret Mac- 
Donald and the Red Man after a sharp exchange of letters 
agreed to submit the Rangas Dispute to arbitration in 1754. 
Alexander MacDonald of Boisdale and Donald MacAulay 
of Brenish in Lewis were appointed as arbiters and they 
decided that the seaware of Rangas should be cut in 
alternate years by the two parties in the dispute. This was a 
decision that pleased neither side and finally both sides 
agreed that the ware of North Rangas should be cut by 
Berneray and that of South Rangas by Baile MhicPhaill and 
Garavurchie. 

The Old Trojan, sensible that he was indebted to the 
tenants of Kylis for the use of their horses in leading his 
peat at Fidday and Amhuinn Dubh, suggested to the tenants 
of Borve to be somewhat more generous to the Sand tenants 
in allowing them permission to cut seaware in the Sound 
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of Harris. They were prepared to do so and convened a 
meeting at the normal meeting place at Cleigh Marie, alias 
Cladh Mhaolrithe. This spot had special sanctity for the 
people of Berneray and in the opinion of Mr Wedderspoon, 
civil engineer in Inverness-shire, this ancient church 
probably preceded St Clement’s in Rodel as the most sacred 
spot in Harris. At all events, its sanctity is often recalled by 
the continued use in Berneray of such asseverations as 
“Tha Ma’ruibhe” and ‘‘Ma’ruibhe tha” as undeniable proof 
of the authenticity of a statement. For the sum of 25 merks 
the subtenants of Borve at Cladh Mhaolrithe were prepared 
to give the tenants of Sand the seaware not only of Grianam 
but also that of Sean Sgeir, Sgeir a Runaich and as far 
north as the Splear. The Sand tenants took advantage of 
this offer but delayed payment on the ground that Donald 
the Old Trojan had not paid for his peat in North Uist. The 
fat was now in the fire! It was known that the Sand tenants 
were still clandestinely cutting the seaware on the Harris 
rocks though not paying for it. Efforts were made by the 
Berneray people to catch them and to confiscate the 
seaweed. This was only partially successful. A particularly 
heavy haul of seaweed was landed at Port na Long (Newton 
Ferry). It was found impossible to discover the culprits. 
Accordingly in 1752, Finlay Morrison, Angus Ferguson and 
Roderick MacLeod, alias Ruairidh Aonghuis mhic Thar- 
maid were appointed by the township of Borve to carry out 
detective work in North Uist. Despite all their efforts they 
failed to find the culprits until they came to the house of 
John MacDonald, alias Mac Ghilleasbuig Bhain of Baile 
MhicPhaill. They offered him a huge bribe: they promised 
him a loading of seaweed from such parts of Berneray itself 
as Dunan Shiabay and Rubh Bhoisinish every time he 
informed them of Uist people clandestinely taking seaweed 
from the rocks of Harris. Having discovered the culprits, 
the three detectives made their way to their homes and 
demanded a crown from each of them. They were, however, 
so hospitably entertained and supplied with drink that they 
returned home to Berneray empty handed. Verily! Uist 
whisky must have been pretty strong stuff! Surely the people 
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of Sand had effectively demonstrated that as a method of 
settling economic disputes, whisky has its uses! 


In 1763, Finlay Morrison, better known as Fionnlagh 
mac Ghillemoire, deponed that he was in the same boat as 
Sir James MacDonald of Sleat, Hugh MacDonald of 
Baleshare, John MacLeod of Talisker, Donald MacLeod of 
Berneray, John MacCuish senior, John Morrison, his own 
brother, Evander or Iamhar Shaw and Donald MacDeirmid. 
John MacCuish was pointing out to Sir James the march 
between Harris and North Uist and he did so by directing 
the boat to steer by the north-east or the Harris side of 
Sgeir Charrach and Sean Sgeir, “that is the collection of 
rocks on which the great stone stands”. After they had 
passed the stone, Sir James asked MacCuish if that was the 
march. MacCuish replied “Yes, Yes, to the best of my 
knowledge”. Sir James then replied, “Berneray has not yet 
agreed to that march”. Finlay then turned to MacCuish 
and retorted, “It is strange that you should now attempt 
making a march for Sir James, which would deprive us of 
the ware the Sand tenants bought from us”, and to this 
MacCuish made no answer. The explosion took place the 
following year. Donald Macleod’s tack of Kylis was due to 
fall in that year in any case and it came into the hands of 
Donald MacDonald of Vallay, factor of North Uist. He was 
an ambitious man, well aware of the glittering prize the 
increasing development of the kelp industry would bring. 
He encouraged an aggressive mood in the Sand tenants with 
the result that Berneray’s subtenants were interrupted 
while cutting seaware in Grianam. Their ropes were cut 
and their seaweed set adrift until it was totally lost. Both 
MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan and MacDonald of Sleat 
were at the time financially embarrassed and were very 
anxious to avoid a costly lawsuit. They agreed to ask Lord 
Auchenleck to adjudicate on the dispute and he was 
persuaded to do so. He imposed an interdict which stated 
that until a satisfactory arbitration decision was arrived at, 
MacLeod of Berneray was to continue unhindered cutting 
the seaweed on Grianam. This decision was not to the 
liking of the Uist factor, who warned his countryfolk to 
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assemble at the Parish Kirk under a penalty of 15 merks. 
They were to possess shearing hooks and ropes with the 
express purpose of cutting the ware of Grianam if the 
Berneray people continued to do so. Thus a nasty con- 
frontation took place in Grianam in the summer of 1765! 
No sooner had the Berneray subtenants started to work 
than the Uist people set to as well. Just then Donald the 
Old Trojan, his son Norman of Unish, John Campbell 
junior of Strond and Alexander MacLeod of St Kilda who 
lived in Pabbay, landed on Grianam. The Old Trojan asked 
the Uist people what they intended to do. They replied that 
they would cut their share of the seaweed if his subtenants 
continued to do so. The Trojan ordered them to stop: they 
carried on! The Trojan lost his temper and tried to take the 
hook from one of them. He failed to do so, Just then 
Donald MacDonald of Vallay arrived on the island. Some 
heated words followed and then both sides agreed to stop. 


Sir James MacDonald now decided to bring the problem 
of Grianam into the lawcourts. Proofs were taken on both 
sides, Berneray had forty-one witnesses. North Uist twenty- 
two. At the same time the firm of Messrs Seymour and Meys 
was appointed to survey and map the area of the march. 

On the 17th July 1770, the first Interlocutor or Decision 
of the Court of Session was delivered. It favoured MacLeod. 
Sir James appealed and the second Interlocutor of the 
Inner Court of Session in 1772 confirmed the previous 
Decision. Sir James was still not satisfied and he appealed to 
the House of Lords. On the 2nd of February 1781 the 
House of Lords delivered this Decision. It was “order’d and 
adjudg’d by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled That the Appeal be dismiss’d and that the Inter- 
locutor therein complained of be affirm’d and it is further 
order’d that the Appellant do pay and cause to be paid to 
the Respondent £100 for his costs in respect of the said 
Appeal.” Thus the controversy over the little island of 
Grianam was at last settled in the highest Court in the land. 
The march between Harris and North Uist was now fixed 
as Finlay Morrison had deponed he had learned it from 
experience since he was thirteen years Of age and from the 
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evidence of his predecessors. The names he gave to the 
various islets, channels and rocks were accepted and are in 
use to the present day. The march enters from the waters 
of the Minch into the Sound of Harris through the channel 
between Hermatray and the lesser island of Groatay. It 
proceeds by the Caolas Mor between the high island of 
Haay and the dwarfish isle of Trolloman on the Uist side. 
It then makes a beeline for the rocks of Rangas passing 
straight between them. Veering perceptibly to North Uist, 
it passes the points of Ard Tharmaid and the Black Point 
of Fidday where the MacLeods of Berneray used to have 
peat rights from MacDonald of Sleat. It proceeds through 
the Sound dividing Grianam Mor from Grianam beag, 
which is a mere rock near the Uist coast. Its further course 
lies between the point of Oddernish in North Uist and the 
low heath-covered island of Torogay which belonged to 
Harris. Thus it passes down the Kyle, so charmingly 
described by the inhabitants on either side of it as Caolas 
Bhearnaraigh or Caolas Uibhist, and continuing on its 
course past the lovely area of Shiabay it enters the broad 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean between the historic island of 
Boreray and Rubh Bhoisinis in Berneray. Ever since the 
Grianam controversy the relationship between the com- 
munities of North Uist and Berneray has continued to 
ripen to the complete friendship of the present day, when 
it is acceptable and commonplace to associate the island of 
Berneray with North Uist rather than with Harris. Time 
rings its changes! 
The aftermath 1781-1854 

Before proceeding to examine the economic and social 
results of the Grianam Decision for the island of Berneray, 
it is necessary to digress somewhat in order to examine 
important changes in the management of that island and 
of Harris. Some months after the Grianam Decision, the 
Old Trojan of Berneray died and was buried in an enclosure 
in St Clement’s Churchyard in Rodel, where there is a very 
interesting inscription to his memory. He was succeeded 
in the tack of Berneray by his eldest son Norman of Unish. 
In 1739, he was the supercargo of the notorious ship the 
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“William” which kidnapped people in the Hebrides with a 
view to exiling them to the Colonies in North America. In 
order to escape punishment, Norman had “skulked” in 
Ireland for some years, He was apparently forgiven by Lord 
President Duncan Forbes when he returned to the Highlands 
in 1745 and was prepared to “thole his assize” by the simple 
method of becoming a Captain in one of the Independent 
Companies raised by MacLeod of MacLeod to aid the 
desperate Hanoverian Government. John Lane Buchanan, 
who was inducted as a missionary in Harris in 1793 regarded 
Norman as an improving landlord. He was elderly when he 
came to Berneray from Unish. He married his cousin, 
Margaret MacNeil of Barra, and they had a family of four 
sons and three daughters. The sons John, Roderick, William 
and Donald predeceased their father. Buchanan had this 
to say of the prospects of the three daughters. “Mr Norman 
MacLeod tacksman of Berneray, when we consider the vast 
number of his subtenants, servants and scallags: with the 
farms and cowhouses etc. in his own hands and the kelp 
made on his numerous rocks and Isles, may be reckoned 
the first tacksman in the Isles or North Britain. This gentle- 
man and his Lady are both advanced in years. They have 
three daughters all of whom will at the death of their 
father be well provided for.” Norman died in 1803 and his 
wife some years later. He was succeeded by his eldest 
daughter, Isabella, well known in her day as Iseabail 
Bhearnaraigh. She was unmarried, Her sister Anne married 
her cousin Captain Norman MacLeod of Bernisdale. The 
other sister, Margaret married her cousin Angus Campbell 
of Ensay, who was not only a tacksman, a merchant 
adventurer but also the factor of Harris. Dr Norman 
MacLeod, Caraid nan Gaidheal speaks highly of him as a 
kindly, honest soul, Isabella of Berneray lent him the 
grazing and labour of Berneray in 1803-1804 for £200. 


It will be noticed that the barony of Harris was bought by 
Captain Alexander MacLeod of the Mansfield East India- 
man, a second son of Donald MacLeod the Old Trojan of 
Berneray for the sum of £15,000 in 1779, a mere two years 
before the Grianam Decision of the House of Lords. He 
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assumed the name Alexander MacLeod I of Harris and his 
descendants continued the practice at least until they sold 
the estate in 1834 to the Earl of Dunmore for the fantastic 
sum of £60,000 plus £500 for the right of patronage. The 
designation “MacLeod of Harris” really belonged to the 
Chiefs of the Clan MacLeod over the centuries. Now 
apparently they were perfectly satisfied to be known as the 
MacLeods of Dunvegan. This change of title could cause 
confusion and it did. Few people were more knowledgeable 
of the Clan MacLeod than Dr Norman MacLeod, Caraid 
nan Gaidheal in his day. Yet he wrote the following in 
Gaelic in 1840. “Ann linn Tearlach a Dha, bha MacLeoid 
Dhunbheagain agus Tanastair an teaghlaich, Fear Thalas- 
gear, ann a Sasunn far an d’rinneadh Riderean diubh leis an 
Righ (Sir Tormod an Duin agus Sir Ruairidh) anns a 
bhliadhna 1651”. In English the Gaelic excerpt reads, “In 
the time of Charles II], MacLeod of Dunvegan and the 
Tanistear of his Clan were in England where they were both 
knighted by the King (Sir Norman of Dun (bheagan) and 
Sir Roderick) in the year 1651”. Clearly Caraid nan Gaid- 
heal believed that Sir Norman, who was simply a liferenter 
of the island of Berneray, was a Chief of the Clan MacLeod 
and lived in Dunvegan Castle. On the evidence of his own 
son and grandson, Sir Norman took up his residence in the 
island of Berneray in 1633 when he was eighteen years of 
age! The following year, John MacKenzie published his 
classic ““The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry”. There is little doubt 
that he too shared the same idea as Caraid nan Gaidheal and 
believed that Sir Norman was indeed the Chief of the Clan 
and hence his nurse Mary MacLeod would be in Dunvegan 
Castle! As already mentioned, the connection of Sir Norman 
MacLeod of Berneray with Dunvegan Castle was slight. He 
lived in the island of Berneray where he was born from the 
age of eighteen in 1633 until his death in 1705 apart from a 
few years when he was in exile on the Continent of Europe. 

Alexander MacLeod I was a welcomed contrast to his 
elder brother the tacksman of Berneray. He was most 
anxious to improve the lot of the people on his estate. He 
wished to make Rodel the emporium of the herring fishing 
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industry in the Isles and in this he antedated the schemes 
of the Englishman, Lord Leverhulme, in Stornoway and 
Obbe (Leverburgh) by 140 years. With his own money, he 
set the project going: he built piers, docks, boathouses and 
stores for casks of salt and meal; he introduced skilled 
workers to the area; he set up factories for making nets 
and spinning; he built fulling mills operated by water power; 
he built a road from Rodel and also a Church for the 
parish. He also reroofed St Clement’s, left derelict by the 
“fury of the Reformation”, Truly a remarkable man for 
his time! His schemes died with him in 1790 after he had 
gone to Harrow for the sake of his health. His son, Hume, 
who succeeded, was in India where he held a lucrative post 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad. Thus Harris was placed 
under Trustees until the young man returned home and the 
Trustees made Angus Campbell of Ensay Factor of Harris. 

In 1802 Hume MacLeod returned to Harris. He had no 
knowledge of the area, could not speak Gaelic and possessed 
no knowledge of agriculture or the relation between the 
proprietor and his tenants in the area. He felt that the 
factor Angus Campbell could have been more helpful. 
Harris, proving uncongenial, he was no doubt happy to 
depart with his visiting companions to London, where he 
was to pass the rest of his days as an “absentee landlord” 
In India, he had learned to be extravagant: money came 
easy: it was easier spent! He was the typical nabob. He came 
in contact with Robert Brown a Fifer, a very ambitious man 
brimful of new ideas. Brown left Hume in no doubt that 
his estate was grossly undervalued. He pointed out that if 
he was the factor, there would be a sharp rise in the Harris 
rents and if the tenants did not like it he would find plenty 
of tenants in Fife who would. No doubt under Brown’s 
direction, Hume caused a letter to be written to Angus 
Campbell requesting the tenants in Harris to convene 
together and agree among themselves to pay a fair rent to 
their proprietor, They did not co-operate! Hume now 
alleged that Angus Campbell was not nearly helpful enough 
to him as his factor: he alleged that Angus had told him 
that the farm of Bernera was held in liferent and Hume 
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was most annoyed that he had received no official informa- 
tion from his factor that Norman MacLeod of Berneray 
was dead so that he could lease his farm then to his own 
greatest advantage. Campbell denied these allegations. He 
said that he told Hume that there was no set tack of 
Berneray. In 1779, Harris was bought by Captain Alexander 
MacLeod I of Harris and he left the tack of Berneray on 
the same old footing to his father and brother. As to the 
charge that Angus had failed to warn his master that 
Norman MacLeod of Berneray was dead, Angus claimed 
that Hume was well aware of the event from the letters of 
friends and also the newspapers. In any case it was 
impossible for Angus to warn him at the time for he 
happened to be shipwrecked for six weeks at the time. 
Hume now wrote his factor a really hypocritical letter. It 
proceeds as follows, “I desire accordingly, that as my 
factor you will without loss of time take the necessary 
steps to have action of Removing against the Heir of the 
late Norman MacLeod of Bernera called at the court of 
the Sheriff Substitute of Skye. At the same time if Mr 
MacLeod’s Heirs sign a paper that they will remove without 
further warning than the above, it will be sufficient. Pray 
take care to explain to Miss Bell that this Form need not 
put her or anybody else to the smallest inconvenience, It is 
a mere Form of course that must be adopted for the sake 
of legal regularity.” Shortly afterwards Angus Campbell 
was dismissed from his post and Robert Brown took his 
place. 

Hume MacLeod now instituted legal proceedings against 
Isabella of Berneray and her sister Margaret, wife of Angus 
Campbell of Ensay, for £1500 sterling with interest as the 
alleged produce of the farm of Berneray, kelp shores and 
pertinents for the year 1803 and a like sum for year 1804. 
Hume did not win the case but the defendants had to pay 
costs. He appealed and this time he had to pay the full 
costs. The upshot of these legal proceedings was that 
Isabella of Berneray gave up her Berneray tack and went 
to reside in Orbost in Skye. Hume MacLeod and his factor 
now divided the tack of Berneray among some of the sub- 
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tenants in 1807. These were the earliest crofters in Berneray 
for they held immediately from the proprietor. Their names 
survive in a list of 1813. On the farm of Borve, we discover 
Roderick and Kenneth Ferguson, Maurice Morrison, 
Roderick MacKillop, Christopher MacCuspick, Malcolm and 
John MacLeod and James MacAskill; on the farm of 
Rushgarry we find Alexander MacLeod, two Donald Mac- 
Donalds, Lachlan Munro, John MacDeirmid, Donald Mac- 
Intyre and Roderick MacGillvary. At one fell swoop the 
extensive kelp shores of the island belonged to the proprietor 
and apart from its clear profit to the proprietor, the proceeds 
from the wages paid to the kelpers was made the reason for 
an increase in the rent of the crofters in 1811. Furthermore, 
the proprietor and his factor bought meal which was bought 
by the crofters and cottars if and when required as additional 
food. MacCulioch in his description of the Hebrides in 1822 
wrote that he was pointed out an island in the Sound of 
Harris worth £2000 a year to the proprietor. He was 
referring to the island of Berneray. Alexander MacLeod, 
missionary of North Harris, who was dismissed from his 
charge because he had quarrelled with Donald Stewart who 
succeeded Brown as factor, was inclined to admire Robert 
Brown. He declared that Brown had raised the value of 
Harris to as many thousands as it was hundreds previously 
i.e. from £700 to £7000. Robert Southey the English poet 
and biographer of Lord Nelson is nearer the mark when he 
called Robert Brown “‘a villainous adventurer whose secret 
for improvements was to double, treble or quadruple the 
rents without regard to local circumstance or any principle 
of common justice’. Hume MacLeod however promised 
that he would not clear the people so long as they paid 
their rents and he seems to have honoured that promise 
though he had tempting offers for some of the choice farm: 
in Harris. He found the climate of Harris uncongenial ané 
not knowing the Gaelic language found it impossible 
to communicate with the ordinary people. He therefore 
decided to stay in London as an absentee landlord. He was 
very extravagant and it is claimed that he ruined his estate. 
He borrowed a great deal of money on the security of the 
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estate. On one occasion he borrowed £1000 from Angus 
Campbell of Ensay! He was succeeded by his son Alexander 
MacLeod HI, who often visited and lived in Florence and 
Edinburgh but also on occasions lived in Rodel. Under him 
the full effects of his father’s extravagance were to be felt. 
The clearances were to come to Harris beginning with 
Donald Stewart’s acquisition of Luskintyre despite a heroic 
effort by the island of Berneray to prevent it. Then seven 
townships in the Forest of Harris were cleared to 
accommodate Stewart’s relatives. The tenants of Rodel were 
cleared as well and the inhabitants had either to emigrate 
or make some kind of living from the less fertile area of the 
Bays of Harris. 


That the island of Berneray was in a position to offer an 
increased rent to the proprietor in order to keep the farm 
from Donald Stewart of Park Lewis was a tribute to its 
increased wealth as a result of the Grianam Case, Berneray 
was in fact fast becoming an industrial estate rather than a 
crofting township. Its rent was £613 according to Robert 
Brown the factor. The same source states that Berneray 
produced annually 240 tons of kelp which at the average 
price of £10 per ton in the ten years from 1800 to 1810, 
yielded a rich harvest of £2400 annually. When all deductions 
were made the Proprietor of Harris received more than 
£2000 a year from Berneray. It will also be noticed that 
kelp at that time was four times more valuable to the 
proprietor than crofting. On the mainland of Harris however 
the crofting townships from early times straddled the 
western machair lands besides some of the most beautiful 
sandy beaches in the whole country. Much of the seaware 
on this coast apart from the island of Taransay had to be 
used for the “gooding” of the sandy soil so that very little 
was available for a kelp industry. These areas had to depend 
entirely on the produce of the crofts and once the rents had 
been doubled they found it difficult to avoid arrears. They 
were therefore of less value to the proprietors than the kelp 
industrial estates. Nevertheless it was precisely these farms 
in the west of Harris that were in great demand by 
speculators who were prepared to pay a steady and higher 
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rent for them than the crofters, These areas would therefore 
suffer the Clearances before the kelp estates. 

Kelp was in demand because it produced an alkali used 
in the manufacture of such articles as soap, glass, potash, 
sodium and iodine. This alkali could, however, be produced 
more cheaply and in greater quantities from salt in Cheshire, 
barilla from plants in Spain and the Levant, pearl and 
pot ash from Canada and black ash from foreign sulphur. 
Despite this, kelp was allowed to flourish because it 
received protection from the Salt Acts and Import Duties 
in the British market. As early as 1788, Dr Walker in his 
Economical History of the Hebrides made an accurate 
forecast that if these protective measures were ever removed 
by the British Parliament, the kelp industry would certainly 
collapse. Such an eventuality would be a tragedy for the 
West Coast of Scotland where the kelp industry was of 
course the only really gainful industry. 

The decision of the House of Lords in 1781 greatly 
assisted in making the island of Berneray really an industrial 
estate. There was plenty of employment. Tangle (feamain 
dhearg) torn from the submarine depth of the Atlantic was 
piled high on the western littoral. Some was used for 
fertilising the crops — the rest, so rich in iodine was used 
for kelp. Beach wrack or feamain dubh was found in the 
islands, rocks and skerries on the whole eastern and southern 
shores of Berneray. Some was collected as driftweed — the 
rest was cut with backbreaking hooks or sickles. It was 
piled in a heap and surrounded with a stout heather rope 
at low tide at the out skerries. When the tide rose the mass 
was dragged by a boat to the shore. From there it was 
creeled to dry land and spread to allow it to dry. A kiln 
was now made some twenty-four feet by three feet. The 
dried weed was again creeled and thrown into it, mixed with 
layers of heather or straw. The whole mass was now set 
alight and the liquefying mass was usually moved to and 
fro by two or three men using long iron poles until it formed 
a kind of slag. Turfs were now thrown over it to protect 
the slag from rainy weather after which it was transported 
to the waiting kelp boat either in Cheesebay or in the 
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anchorage of Hermatray. It has been calculated that it 
took twenty tons of seaweed to make one ton of kelp. 
Rev. Canon Roderick MacLeod of MacLeod on good 
authority puts it higher still to 22% tons. It will be seen 
therefore that when the island of Berneray produced 240 
tons of kelp annually, the islanders and their families cut, 
collected, transported and otherwise operated nearly 5500 
tons of seaweed as well as attending to the varied demands 
of their croft for the island was planted from the shore right 
up to the very tops of the hills. For the armchair critics of 
Highland industry, there is no evidence of laziness there! 
The population of Berneray trebled in the forty years from 
1800 to 1840. In the latter year it stood at 720 souls. This 
came about in two ways. In the first place families were 
large and there was no inducement for young people to 
leave the island when plenty of work was available; secondly, 
incomers came to the island from Harris and Uist in search 
of work. Of course, the proprietor welcomed this for an 
increased labour force meant increased production and 
consequent profit. At the same time the crofters allowed 
their crofts to be so divided that they were really too small 
in the event of the kelp industry failing. The land was 
cultivated in snaky ridges from the shore to the summit 
of the hills. These are still plainly visible on the island of 
Berneray. Of course, there were some cottars on the island 
who made a living from assisting the crofters, working on 
kelp and some fishing. They usually were paid by the 
crofters in the form of a small patch on which to grow 
their potatoes. In the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century the weather in the main was reasonably good and 
though the island of Berneray was fertile there was at the 
time maximum pressure on its fertility due to the 
multiplicity of crofts which numbered sixty-five in 1818 and 
actually eighty-one in 1840. The crops were good enough 
for some of the straw to be used in the thatch and some 
of the grain in the distillation of whisky. The yield of 
potatoes was good, the slaughter of land and sea birds as 
well as the produce of a bountiful sea and its shore also 
added food to the larder. The staff of life in Berneray was 
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undoubtedly barley despite the fact that it was also used 
in the distillation of whisky. 

Considerable smuggling operated from the Sound of 
Harris. Barrels and “budells” were made by MacLeod 
coopers who had gained much experience in the trade in 
the period of the herring fishing experiment of Alexander 
MacLeod [ of Harris. Angus Campbell of Ensay traded 
whisky to Ireland and probably elsewhere. The distillation 
of whisky in Berneray was stamped out in 1820 but 
smuggling continued for many years after this. Kenneth 
Morrison the Ferryman between Berneray and North Uist 
actually smuggled whisky to the Isle of Skye. Whisky still 
continued to be distilled on the island of Pabbay which 
became known as the “‘granary of Harris”. This continued 
until 1845 largely because the excise officers failed to catch 
the islanders red-handed. This was due to an understanding 
between the people of Pabbay and Iain Paterson, the 
Berneray-Harris ferryman. Whenever Paterson had the 
excise Officers on board, he used to lower his sails at a fairly 
ridiculous length from Pabbay, thus allowing the islanders 
to hide their stills and whisky. Unfortunately the excise 
officers on one occasion took another boat from Harris and 
its Owner was not aware of the collusion between the people 
of Pabbay and the normal ferryman. The islanders were 
caught though they did manage to throw the offending 
stills into Loch Heddal. As a result practically all the 
people of Pabbay, guilty or innocent, were cleared from the 
island to America and Scalpay and the island was let to 
William MacNeil. Today it can be said that this lonely, 
historic island is a monument of man’s inhumanity to man. 
There have been hints that it might now be used for 
nuclear waste! 

The relative prosperity of the Western Highlands and 
Islands depended on the British Parliament at Westminster. 
Though the proprietors of kelp in the Highlands and Islands 
were under the impression that “the special and vigilant 
protection received by kelp against articles of foreign 
manufacture” was somehow due to their sense of 
responsibility for their areas, they were soon to discover 
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that this was a mere delusion. Parliament at the time was 
aristocratic and its election was not due to the votes of the 
people at large. Parliamentary elections were notoriously 
corrupt and members of Parliament were quite ready to 
sell their consciences to the highest bidder. By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Free Trade principles of 
Professor Adam Smith of Kirkcaldy were gaining general 
acceptance. British industrialists, such as the coal mine 
owners and the salt miners as well as shipping interests 
were ready to sweep away all duties or restraints on trade 
and industry. They were men of considerable and growing 
wealth and most influential. It was thus quite easy for 
them to influence Parliament by sheer bribery. Of course, 
this sometimes led to the destruction of old local industries 
and consequent social distress. On such occasions apparently, 
Parliament was ready to support the establishment of an 
alternate industry. The influence of the Scottish Highlands 
in the House of Commons was monetarily weak and thus, 
though it could truthfully be argued that the kelp industry 
in the Highlands and Isles was a special case because it was 
the only gainful industry in the area due to its lack of 
mineral resources, Parliament was responsible for the 
destruction of the kelp industry and such social distress as 
was caused by it in the Highlands and Isles. The magnitude 
of the disaster can be gauged from these figures. The 
industry gave employment to 5000 in the ten years from 
1800 to 1810 in the West Highlands and Isles. It produced 
5000 to 6000 tons of kelp annually, 1.e. 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
for the ten years. The average price of kelp during this 
period according to Maxwell, the kelp agent in Liverpool, 
was £10 per ton and for the ten years 1800 to 1810 this 
yielded a handsome revenue of some £600,000, a consider- 
able sum of money at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The process by which the coal and salt mine owners as 
well as the mercantile interests in Britain with the aid of 
the British Parliament in Westminster, destroyed the kelp 
industry in the Highlands and Isles can be illustrated as 
follows. In 1817 Vansittart in the Diehard Tory Govern- 
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ment reduced the duty on salt to £11 per ton and reduced 
it even further to £8 a ton. “Prosperity? Robinson, who 
might more accurately be described as “Calamity” Robinson 
in the Scottish Highlands, lowered these duties to £5 per ton. 
The duties on pearl and pot ash were also considerably 
reduced and that on ashes from Canada was entirely 
removed. The duty on foreign sulphur was lowered from 
£15 to £10 per ton. Alexander Norman MacLeod III of 
Harris drew up a Memorial in 1829 for the proprietors and 
the people of the West Highlands and Islands, which he 
addressed to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury in which he pointed out the disastrous effect of 
the Government’s policy for the Proprietors and People in 
the Highland area. In destroying the only gainful industry in 
the area and not promoting an alternate industry as was 
the normal procedure in Westminster, Parliament’s 
behaviour was discriminatory. The scale of disaster is well 
illustrated by A. H. Maxwell the kelp agent in Liverpool 
in tabulated form, be it noted for the years 1817 to 1826. 


per ton 
Average price of kelp for the ten years 1817-1828 . . £8 0 0 
Price of manufacture , ' ! 2 10 
Freight to Liverpool, etc. . : l : 13 
Agent’s charges ; : . ! i , , i 9 6 
Profit to the Landlord i : ! i ; 4 7 6 
Year 1827 
Price of Kelp at Liverpool per ton . ; i : : £4 11 6 
Price of manufacture s ' i i : : : 210 0 
Freight . ; , : l : ‘ : 13 
Agent’s Fees . i i ; : ; : ; 4 4 
Profit to the Landlord : ; . w ; 1 3 2 
Year 1828 
Price in Liverpool per ton . ; ; : £3 13 4 
Price of manufacture l . l ' ; . . 210 0 
Freight . : . l ! i i 13 
Agent’s Fees . i i r ; . : E 4 4 
Profit to the Landlord : f : f : . 6 
Maxwell also gave the aggregate figures 
Years Yield Total Price Wages Profit 
1817-1826 600 £4800 £1500 £2611 10 
1827 600 £2742 £1500 £695 0 


1828 600 £2200 £1500 £180 0 
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Maxwell concludes “The difference in the Landlord’s 
income from £2611 in 1826 to £180 in 1828 was nearly a loss 
of 1500 per cent, arising from no unavoidable calamity: a 
decrease in value unparalleled in any other branch of the 
national wealth.” As these figures show, the crofter was 
not yet affected but he soon would be. The Government 
proceeded on its remorseless course. The duty on salt was 
soon lowered to £2 per ton and that on alkali from £11 to 
the same amount. It certainly seemed in the West High- 
lands that Parliament was determined to kill the kelp 
industry despite continued protests. By 1830 the kelp 
industry was practically dead. Alexander Norman Mac- 
Leod III of Harris was paying £2 16 6 a ton for kelp which 
he could only sell with difficulty in Liverpool for £2 10! 
The magnitude of the disaster can be gauged from the 
Report of Alexander MacDonald a kelp agent in London. 
He testified that in the ten years from 1807 to 1817, he 
personally had paid more than a quarter of a million 
pounds to Highland proprietors. He concluded “The people 
of the Hebrides were placed in distress through no fault of 
their own through the failure of kelp and the country was 
responsible and should do something about it. In England, 
coal, salt, shipping and soap interests benefited from the 
misfortunes of the Hebrides”. 

In short the problems of the West Highlands and the 
Islands were nationally produced: they needed a national 
solution. To shove them on the shoulders of the proprietors 
was not nearly enough: that was a mere palliative: they 
had not the resources to cope with the magnitude of the 
problem if any crisis occurred. It must be remembered that 
the Proprietors also lost a good deal of their income as a 
result of the failure of kelp. MacLeod of Harris actually 
lost two thirds of his income. In 1834 he sold Harris to the 
Earl of Dunmore for the exorbitant price of £60,000 plus 
£500 for the right of patronage. The proprietors still 
continued to provide some work on their estates such as 
building, road making, drainage, embankments, etc. They 
also continued the manufacture of kelp even though it was 
not profitable. Such employment offered wages which were 
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necessary to pay the rent. The proprietor was not altogether 
inspired by altruistic motives: work on the estate improved 
the landlord’s property: wages from kelp were to form the 
rent which was an important part of the Proprietor’s 
income. The all-important thing for the crofter and cottar 
was the provision of employment in order to pay the rent, 
keep out of arrears and buy any extra food required from 
the Proprietor. In this respect the Proprietors were doing 
something: Parliament did nothing although it was the real 
culprit. The situation was desperately vulnerable! The first 
real test came in 1836-1837: the harvest was a ghastly 
failure and bad seasons continued into the “hungry forties”. 
Crofters and cottars had to use their wages to buy food: 
the yield from the crofts was really bad. Rents were only 
partially paid, if at all, and so many crofters fell into 
arrears of rent for the first time. The situation was saved 
by some assistance from the proprietors, relief from some 
cities and a donation of £80,000 from Parliament. It was 
hoped that succeeding years might be so favourable that 
it would be possible in time to wipe out the unfortunate 
arrears. This was not to happen. It must be stressed that 
such relief as was received was not charity or a dole. It was 
doled out but only as payment for hard work. That was 
what the people wanted in any case! In 1841 Sir Robert 
Inglis drew the attention of Parliament to the danger of 
starvation to thousands of his fellow countrymen. It hardly 
raised a ripple on the placid conscience of the House. 
Indeed Parliament proceeded to lower the duties on salt and 
barilla. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel lowered the duty on barilla 
to 5/- per ton and any hope for the kelp industry was now 
dead. In face of these discouragements the Proprietors 
lowered the wages in kelp from £2 10 to £2 2 per ton. Later 
they agreed that only a certain quota of kelp would be 
produced by each individual family. In 1845, Henry Baillie, 
M.P. for Inverness, struck the nail on the head when he 
told the House of Commons that “owing to the reduction 
of the duties on salt sulphur and barilla, many of the 
Highland estates were ruined and tenants and occupants 
were deprived of the means of living”. In that very year 
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occurred the crowning catastrophe the Potato Blight which 
destroyed the food on which so many people in the Hebrides 
and West Coast depended. The Blight was to continue for 
some years thereafter. The people were reduced to terrible 
privations. Generous help from the major cities, the Pro- 
prietors and wonderful work by Rev. Dr Norman MacLeod, 
Caraid nan Gaidheal, saved the situation. Relief again was 
granted in the form of wages for work and that was what 
the people wanted. The discouraging attitude of Parliament 
and the continuing crises as well as the drain on their 
resources were not without effect on the proprietors, who 
had been under constant pressure to sell choice farms on 
their estate. The Proprietors were now quite convinced that 
crofting was bound to fail and that the only solution was 
to emigrate a considerable slice of the population and to 
grant their farms to individual improvers and speculators. 
They now stopped the manufacture of kelp altogether. As 
kelp was really the reason why the rents were doubled, the 
cessation of kelp meant that rents were at least double what 
they should be. Of course, the proprietors when they stopped 
the manufacture of kelp were not prepared to halve the 
rent for that would mean that they would suffer a big drop 
in income, It took nearly a generation, until 1886, for the 
social conscience to accept that the crofters were paying 
an excessive rent. The Crofters Commission accepted this 
fact and slashed the Crofter’s rent in some cases more than 
fifty per cent. As it was in 1850, it was an epical struggle 
for the crofter to find the money to pay the rent, get rid 
of arrears and pay for the extra food the family required 
in the hard years. In 1851 Parliament awoke to the 
necessity of doing something for the Highlands. It decided 
to set up a Commission under Sir John MacNeill to 
investigate the problem. The investigation did not take 
very long, just three weeks. The views of the Proprietors 
and their factors as well as some lawyers and divines were 
canvassed. Representatives of the Crofters and Cottars 
were not invited to attend. Those present were convinced 
that there was no future in fishing or in crofting. Mr Bowie 
went out of his way to make an observation. He declared, 
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“I am perfectly aware that what I now state may give 
offence to many Highlanders but I do most anxiously desire 
how soon the Gaelic language may be exploded to this 
extent that it may become a dead language and that the 
English language may be the prevailing one from one end of 
the country to the other not only at home but abroad and 
I would add the opinion that the best way of accomplishing 
this is to educate them first in their native language and 
when they are able to read in the Gaelic, they will very soon 
acquire a knowledge of English.” Mr John Bowie had done 
some very good philanthropic work for the Highlanders 
at this time. It is a pity that he gave vent to such a 
materialist, racialist and imperialist sentiment which is 
firmly rejected by advanced thinkers at the present time. 
Food is necessary: a heritage is priceless, and far from 
diminishing a person greatly increases his or her stature. 
The result of this Government investigation was the Mac- 
Neill Report. It advocated that the only solution to the 
Highland problem was to remove about forty per cent of 
the Highland people and Parliament would supply some 
assistance to that end. The following figures are given in 
the Report — 














Area Population Removal 
Lewis . . . : i . 14,541 6,000 
Harris . : . . l , 3,900 2,000 
North Uist I : . : 4,603 2,500 
South Uist ; ; i , . 6,890 3.500 
Barra f . f f ; : 2,097 1,000 
Skye : ; : i : . 22,796 9,000 
Rum, Eigg, Canna 4 : F 1,005 400 
Tiree, Coll ! , . ' , 5,769 3.000 
Mull i : , . ; . 10,538 4,000 
Jura, Colonsay i : i 3 2,205 200 
Islay x . i . . 14,992 300 
Total forthe Hebrides . l . 89,336 34,600 
Add the Mainland . ; . 118,492 44,600 
Grand Total . : i i . 197,828 79,200 








That the British Parliament accepted these proposals we 
need not doubt. Proposals that the wholesale reduction and 
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abolition of the duties safeguarding kelp should be staggered 
were simply ignored. Such then was the only solution that 
Parliament could offer for the economic and social distress 
it had so wantonly created in the West Highlands and the 
Isles. In the language of Dr Johnston “the destruction of a 
people argues no profundity of politics’. Parliament 
endeavoured to sweeten the pill of wholesale emigration by 
giving meagre grants to good emigrants, not a few of whom 
perished on the voyage. The effect of this attitude on the 
proprietors in the Highlands was immediate. They accepted 
that kelp was now dead and lost heart. They were now 
more than ever prepared to listen to the tempting offers of 
speculators and so called improving farmers who would 
guarantee them a higher and more certain rent. These 
improvers were more interested in the profits to be derived 
from four footed beasts on their farms than in the welfare of 
the dispossessed crofters on their property. These they 
wanted cleared to America, Australia or the inferior areas 
of land such as the Bays of Harris. It was now obvious that 
the undemocratic assembly of notables, called the British 
Parliament, tacitly but avowedly blest such an undertaking. 
The political and economic climate of the time favoured 
ravenous economic greed and rapidly expanding Gothic 
racial pride and arrogance. 

Of old, the bulk of the people of Harris had lived on 
the west side of the area facing the broad sweeping waves 
of the Atlantic Ocean — an area of surpassing beauty, with 
its machair land, silver and golden beaches sandwiched 

| between a majestic ocean and noble hills. Here the storms 
| of winter and spring piled high quantities of seaware which 
were found invaluable for the “gooding” of the soil. It was 
however, not enough to enable a profitable kelp industry 
also to be prosecuted, and in this respect the inhabitants 
i on these farms were less fortunate than those who occupied 
the islands. Yet it was the profitability of kelp that had led 
to the doubling of the rents in 181]. Thus the crofters in 
West Harris had to rely almost entirely on the produce of 
their crofts and with the price of black cattle in a hopeless 
position the problem of avoiding arrears was far more 
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acute here than in the islands. At the same time the crofters 
in the area had to face the ambitions of a ruthless improving 
farmer. This was Donald Stewart from Appin who had 
come to Park in Lewis as a “‘hireling shepherd”. Here he 
made a tidy fortune and decided to buy the farm of 
Luskintyre in Harris. He was opposed by the crofters of 
Berneray, who offered to pay double the rent of the farm 
to keep it from Stewart. In this they failed and if we 
believe Rev. Alexander MacLeod, missionary of North 
Harris, whom Donald Stewart caused to be removed, “the 
woes of Harris now began”. Nothing succeeds like success: 
Donald Stewart succeeded Robert Brown as factor of 
Harris: MacLeod of Harris seemed to have fallen under his 
control: Hushinish and seven townships in North Harris 
were Cleared as indeed was Rodel. The farm of Luskintyre 
was enlarged until by 1836 Donald Stewart was paying the 
proprietor a rent of £600 per annum. Not a few of the 
cleared farms came into the hands of Stewart’s sons and 
marriage connections. The cleared tenants fared to America 
or were bundled into the Bays of Harris, Meanwhile Donald 
Stewart fixed his eye on the farm of Borve in West Harris. 
He began to make damaging allegations against the crofters 
of this farm to Lord Dunmore but without much effect. 
He was soon to display his power in no uncertain manner. 
According to Sheriff Duncan Shaw, who succeeded him as 
factor of Harris, Stewart brought pressure to bear on Lord 
Dunmore. He threatened that if the proprietor would not 
grant him the farm of Borve, he would not renew his lease 
of lands in Harris and thus Lord Dunmore would lose a 
valuable tenant who was paying £600 a year. If Lord 
Dunmore yielded and gave way to Donald Stewart, then he 
would have to clear the tenants from the farm of Borve for 
Donald Stewart had little use for them and the relationship 
between them was far from friendly. 


According to Harris tradition, Donald, the young son of 
the “big ruddy haired Stewart’? (An Stitbhartach mór 
ruadh) asked his father why he was so desperately keen to 
get rid of his neighbours in the farm of Borve. He received 
the short answer. “Theagamh gu deanamh e tac dhuit 
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fein” — “surely it would make a tack for yourself. “Gu 
gleidheadh Dia thu’’ — May God protect you — replied 
the son and forthwith left Harris for Australia. Here, in 
partnership with another sheep farmer, he acquired an 
extensive sheep farm. One day he and his partner decided 
to tour the boundary of their farm. Night descends rapidly 
in Australia and young Donald Stewart and his partner 
found that they had to sleep in the open under the wide 
arch of an Australian sky. When Donald awakened next 
morning, he was horrified to discover that his partner was 
dead beside him. This caused him to reflect how he had 
miraculously been preserved from the poisonous fangs of a 
snake. He came to the conclusion that God had preserved 
him for some higher purpose. He sold his farm and returned 
to Harris, where he became a zealous and much loved 
missionary of the Gospel. When he died he was not buried 
in the family chapel in Luskintyre: his remains were 
interred in the lonely island of Ensay in the Sound of 
Harris. 

Undeterred by the attitude of his son, the elder Stewart 
proceeded on his ambitious, ruthless course. As a result of 
the disastrous harvest of 1836-1837, some of the tenants 
of the farm of Borve were in arrears and proprietors were 
now not as prepared, as the old Gaelic crofters were, to 
wait for the return of better seasons, According to Sheriff 
Duncan Shaw, Dr Rolph and Justice Hagerman were 
clamouring for Highland emigrants in Upper Canada. They 
were anxious to develop the area from its virgin state and, 
interestingly enough, they pointed out that “wealth” was 
not necessary but “sound constitutions” certainly were. 
The young men of Harris would certainly fit the bill. 
Accordingly Lord Dunmore used his power of persuasion 
as well as that of his agents and friends to entice the people 
to leave the farm of Borve for Canada. 


It was now clear to the tenants that the Proprietor was 
prepared to give the farm to Donald Stewart. He and his 
agents made generous promises; they cost nothing. All 
their arrears would be wiped out; their fares would be paid; 
they would be allowed to sell their stock for their own 
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advantage; such of them as through age and infirmity 
were not prepared to emigrate would be found a better 
farm elsewhere on the estate, wherever that could be. 
Promises had been made before and those deluded had 
landed in America under harrowing conditions. The clear- 
ances which had already occurred in Harris as well as the 
sequel to this one would prove quite conclusively that the 
welfare of the dispossessed crofters was of little consequence. 
What mattered was the granting of the farm to Stewart 
and the increased rent to the proprietor. The Borve people 
failed to move and so persuasion had failed. Force was 
now to be applied. Through the grapevine of family 
connections, it was learned that inflamatory speeches had 
been heard on the MacDonald Estates in Skye. MacLeod 
of MacLeod had received nasty letters, From this dubious 
evidence, it was calculated that there was a widespread 
“conspiracy” for resisting the law existing in all parts of the 
West Highlands which if not checked would lead to 
consequences no lover of order would care to think of” 
This was confirmed by statements nailed to church doors 
and it was also alleged that animals belonging to a grazier 
were interfered with. It was decided to convene the crofters 
before the Sheriff in order to discover the ringleaders. The 
crofters did not attend the meeting and those who did gave 
no useful information. This was regarded as flouting the 
majesty of the law and Lord Dunmore and his agents 
convinced themselves that this was a riot especially when 
some of their flunkeys sent to drive some of the crofters out 
of their homes were deforced. His Lordship now convinced 
that there was a “conspiracy” and indeed a “riot” among 
the defenceless men, women and children of West Harris 
appealed to the military authorities for assistance. The 
appeal was responded to with alacrity. A lieutenant and a 
party of thirty soldiers, led by the Sheriff Depute, appeared 
in Borve. They advanced on the defenceless men, women 
and children of Borve with fixed bayonets. According to 
Sheriff and Factor Shaw “the people, expecting nothing, 
were taken by surprise’. So much for the riot! In the old 
days when the Clans were armed these soldiers would have 
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met a very stern resistance. Now that the Clans had been 
disarmed the ordinary Highlander had no protection against 
eviction and oppression despite the much vaunted claims 
for “law and order” made by the historians. 

The action in Borve, Harris, was a humiliating and 
inglorious victory for the Army. The soldiers stayed in the 
area for a few hours desperately endeavouring to discover 
ringleaders. They arrested five who were imprisoned. Lord 
Dunmore had qualms of conscience: he appealed for their 
release and it was granted: indeed he went so far that he 
paid their fares home. His factor naively points out that 
His Lordship “forgave” the people of Borves and 
magnanimously allowed them to stay in their homes for 
one further year before they were driven out. Readers of 
Scottish history are well aware of the “subtle” efforts ta 
portray the old Highland Chiefs as tyrants, but it is an 
undeniable fact that they did not and would not, had they 
wished it, evict whole communities for the sake of a single 
incomer. The armed clansmen posed a deterrent not only 
to an aggressor but also to a tyrant Chief, Now, however, 
communities could be evicted with consummate ease from 
the lands of their forefathers under the guise of Law, which 
was supposed to protect them. 

In the year 1839 the proprietor showed in no uncertain 
manner that he could be more powerful and tyrannical than 
the old Gaelic Chiefs. He now had the support of Parlia- 
ment, the Military, the Law, the Established Presbyterian 
Church whose conscience was stifled by the Law of 
Patronage, the most popular organs of the Press and such 
historians whose visions of their native land did not extend 
beyond the Forth and Clyde. The people of Borve, Harris, 
were bundled out of their homes and “packed like herrings 
in a barrel” in the less fertile area of the Bays. When it is 
admitted that this area was less productive than the farms 
they had left, when it is admitted that these crofters had 
no boats or gear to prosecute fishing, which at the time 
was a failure in any case, when it is admitted that Parlia- 
ment, despite adequate warnings had strangled the kelp 
industry at that time, it is clear the Authorities did not care 
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if these people starved to death. There was not one spark 
of humanity in the clearance of Borve, Harris, in 1839. No 
sooner were the people evicted than a squad of bribed and 
well-rewarded flunkeys was with great difficulty collected 
to wipe out any evidence that there was a community in 
Borve, Harris. With hooks, they ripped off the thatch and 
turfs off the houses: they drowned the fires on the hearth 
with the household milk: they collected the timber and 
thatch and set them alight and the flames, smoke and 
blackened shells of what were once happy, hospitable homes, 
gave all the appearance of the massacre of a community by 
a horde of savages. The beautiful area of Borve now 
became a wilderness where the lowing of cattle and the 
bleating of sheep were apparently more welcome than 
conversation in the old Gaelic language of Scotland and 
the laughter of children. The event caused little stir in the 
country: the historians hardly noticed it and no doubt 
believed it was due to progress ordained by their Almighty. 


We can take the island of Berneray as a typical industrial 
estate in the early nineteenth century. Although it did 
possess crofts, its prosperity such as it was, depended very 
much on the kelp industry. Thus it could support a 
population of more than 700 providing them with employ- 
ment over and above their crofts. From their wages they 
could pay increased rents and increase their supply of food 
by purchasing food imported by the proprietor. When kelp 
failed, this industrial estate was in dire trouble. It had to 
revert to a crofting township. Its population was far too 
large for the productivity of a small island like Berneray to 
support except in ideal weather and that was a tall order 
in the uncertain weather of the Hebrides. As early as 1818 
there were sixty-five crofts on the island: in the 1840’s the 
number had swelled to eighty-one. As the amount of land 
on the island remained constant, it is clear that there was 
subdivision of the crofts in Berneray and the process was 
allowed to continue unchecked by the proprietor who was 
anxious to increase the number of workers on his profitabl: 
industrial estate. Crofts varied in size in Berneray and 
probably the average size was about five acres. It carried 
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a stock of some two milk cows and their followers of two 
years, twenty sheep and a horse. Bit by bit, however, 
ambitious farmers were to nibble at this all-too-scarce 
grazing. Thus Berneray was first of all to lose the islands 
of Sursay, Haay and Hermatray and finally all the islands 
which it possessed from time immemorial. Kelp inflated 
the rent. The average rent of a croft as early as 1818 in 
Berneray was over £6* annually. This rent may appear 
trifling at the present day. In 1818 it was quite enormous. 
Rents should bear a reasonable relationship to the wages 
and prices obtaining at a certain period of time. In 1818 
a whole family working hard for a season at kelp could 
make £10 in wages. This would involve such considerable 
labour as cutting, collecting, transporting, drying and 
pulverising seaware in kilns. In all ninety tons of seaweed 
was involved! Furthermore it would take a marvellous 
beast to realise a price of £1 at that time. The rents were 
excessive. From the proceeds of kelp and perhaps the sale 
of a very good beast, the crofter could manage to pay his 
rent and buy extra food from the proprietor to supplement 
the yield from his meagre croft. Under the circumstances, 
provided the kelp industry was maintained by the proprietor 
and the weather remained reasonably favourable and no 
disease attacked the potato crop on which the people very 
much relied for food, it was possible for the crofters to 
remain clear of arrears. The first shock was felt in the bad 
harvest of 1836 and the “hungry forties” were to follow. 
In 1845 and for some years thereafter, blight attacked the 
potato plant. Crofters now found that they had to use part 
of the money, normally set aside for rent, to buy food for 
their families. There was, of course, the Relief of Destitution 
Fund. This was very helpful in providing employment such 
as the building of the old road in Berneray (Sean Rathad), 
*The fall of the total rent of Berneray from £450 in 1818 to £310 in 
1882 can be accounted for as due to the loss of such valuable 
grazing islands as Hermatray in 1827, Haay in 1831 and Sursay in 
1848. In 1854 the farm of Borve was cleared and let to one tenant. 
On the farm of Ruisgarry the number of crofters was halved which 
should have allowed an increase in “all” the crofts. he average rent 


of the crofter increased, however, from £6 in 1818 to £10 in 1869- 
1870 and £9 in 1882-1883. 
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but the amount of meal doled out was far from adequate. 
Still to the credit of the Destitution Fund it must be 
admitted that in this desperate crisis, nobody starved in the 
Highlands. Alas! Ireland had a very different tale to tell! 
It was in this period that some crofters in Berneray fell into 
arrears. The accounts of two crofters in Berneray appear 
in the MacNeill Report. Here they are — 


1. 


John Campbell, known in Berneray as Iain Caimbeul bodach. 
came to Berneray from Pabbay and had a croft in Brusta. 


emigrated to Canada and was drowned in his old age on 
Great Lakes. 


To Balance due from last account Ledger G . . £19 13 
Rent of Lot No. 8 due Mart. 1850 & Weak: 1851 . 7 0 
Dues of Do.; due do. do. . . : f 14 
To Balance due . " l i ; . : 27 8 
To Balance due . 21 4 

By 3 tons 17 cwts cut seaweed kelp at 42/- per ton 
£8; less meal . £3 9 
By 11 cwts Bragger do. at rare per ton ; ' : 1 13 
Balance due | ' , : . : . 21. 4 
27 8 


Neil MacLellan was one of the great divines of Berneray. 


belonged to the island of Ensay and he was buried there. 
croft was also in Brusta. 


To Balance due from the last a/c Ledger G . . £19 15 

Rent of Lot No. 3 due Mart. 1850 7 Whit. 1851 . 4 0 

Dues of Do.; due do. do. . f . 12 

24 7 

To Balance due y : : : : . . 15 14 
By 4 tons 13 cwts 1 qr cut weed kelp, £9 14s, 

Less for Meal £2 144. : : é 7 0 

3 cwts 3 ars Braggar =e at or per ton i ' 1 13 

Balance Due . i i 15 14 

24 7 
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These two crofters were not the best in Berneray 
according to their circumstances on the rent roll. There 
were still crofters in the island who had no arears. In 1847, 
Berneray was visited by Dr Norman MacLeod, Caraid nan 
Gaidheal. He described the condition on the island in a 
letter to his son as follows: ““We sailed through the Sound 
of Harris — an extraordinary place, island on island, seals 
in scores, eider ducks, solongeese, gulls. Sailed past Ensay: 
poor Angus Esay, thought of him, the kind honest fellow. 
Sailed past Killegray — the place where once I would have 
been well received. The island all under sheep with a lovely 
burial ground. Borera’s grave in the deserted island. Reached 
Bernera: the appearance of the island extraordinary. Visited 
the ruins of the house where Sir Norman MacLeod and his 
brother were born, two distinguished heroes, knighted after 
the battle of Worcester to commemmorate which Mac- 
Crimmon made the fine pipe tune “Fhuair mi póg o lamh an 
Righ” (I have kissed the King’s hand). Visited the ruins 
of the old House of Bernera. A marble slab fixed on the 
wall with a beautiful Latin inscription tells where those 
distinguished men were born. Church at 2 o’clock, the 
whole population of the island, young and old, everyone 
who could move, turned out. We had the entire population. 
The heat was suffocating: the flavour of the fish diet 
unsufferable. The congregation deeply affected. The lay 
preachers all present, I preached a long address and then 
had a painful meeting with the minister, Rev. John Bethune, 
indolent, useless as a clergyman, all having left him except 
a dozen: strange to me that one was found to abide. The 
poverty of the people of Bernera, as great a population of 
800 souls, miserable patches of land, bad crops, bad tillage, 
the able-bodied at work in the Low Country.” 

When the proprietors stopped the manufacture of kelp 
altogether, the position in Berneray became very serious. 
The island instead of being an industrial estate had now 
to revert to the position of a crofting township. The swollen 
population were beyond the resources of a small and com- 
paratively fertile little island. With the only gainful industry 
in the area closed down, the rents were now ridiculously 
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high as Lord Napier’s Crofters Commission was to admit 
in 1886, As Malcolm MacLeod, Calum Mac Ruairidh mhic 
Ailein bhain, the Crofters’ and Cottars’ spokesman before 
the Commission said, “It was kelp that raised the rents in 
my grandfather’s time: now kelp has ceased, but there is 
no abatement in the rents.” Had this occurred very few 
crofters would have been in arrears at all! It was not likely 
however, that the proprietors would yield to equity: it 
would need the law of the land to carry it through as 
happened in 1886 when some of the crofters’ rents were 
slashed in some cases below fifty per cent. 


As it was in 1848, the factor Captain John Robertson 
MacDonald of Rodel decided to act. He was prepared to 
evict forty crofters from Berneray and they were sent up 
to Scalpay and the surrounding areas. This enabled him to 
enlarge the crofts of the forty-one crofters who remained 
on the island. The population of the island dropped from 
715 to 452 souls. By 1854, it was obvious that he had found 
an attractive offer for the farm of Borve on the island. He 
was anxious that the people on this farm should clear away 
to Australia! He claimed that the people of Berneray were 
not too anxious for work and were only prepared to go as 
far as Stornoway. We have the evidence of a better man 
than he and that is Caraid nan Gaidheal that they went a 
great deal further. The able-bodied actually went as far as 
the Lothians in search of work and that evidence is backed 
by Berneray tradition. An epical struggle was maintained 
on the island to pay the unreasonably high rents and were 
they lowered as they should have been, few crofters would 
have been in arrears at all. The factor further stated that in 
1848 all the crofters in the enlarged crofts in Berneray were 
largely in arrears. If that was the case in that year, it was 
only temporary for when the Factor cleared all the crofters 
from the farm of Borve, there is trustworthy evidence in 
Berneray that some had no arrears at all. The factor caused 
all the cattle of the township to be collected at Rubh na 
Sgarbh at Craganish near Shiabay. He had sent the ground 
officer with a “‘croggan of tar” with which he marked the 
ears of all the stock. These were taken in lieu of arrears, 
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real or imagined, at his evaluation, and then sent to market 
to be sold. The evicted crofters left their potatoes in the 
ground and there was, of course, no compensation for them. 
When one considers the boasts and blessings that were 
supposed to be the Highlanders’ lot after they were 
disarmed, this makes very sombre reading! Malcolm Mac- 
Leod attended a meeting of crofters and cottars in Berneray 
School in 1883 and took down their reactions to the treat- 
ment they had received in the nineteenth century, He wrote 
it out in Gaelic on a roll of paper measuring about six feet. 
Here is the English translation of what he said about the 
cottars, the remnant of the people who had been forcibly 
evicted from the farm of Borve. “We are in Berneray forty- 
eight families, who have not as much as a turf of land to 
maintain ourselves or our families. Many of us formerly 
had land and this makes us feel the more the want of it 
now. Our land was taken from us and every head of cattle 
and sheep that we possessed and no crofter on the other 
end of the island was allowed to give us a foot of land at all. 
We began to fish lobsters to maintain our families and at 
once the Factor MacDonald sent the ground officer to stop 
us, he being angry with us because we were not going to 
Australia. Some of us then came to this end of the island 
where we are now along with the crofters and the others 
who are still in Borve. I am ashamed to tell you the manner 
in which some of the people lived at that time. They lived 
on shellfish — limpets. Those who had boats went out to 
the rocks once or twice a day when the ebb occurred at 
forenoon and afternoon. All this occurred because of the 
clearance of Borve to give it to William MacNeil.” Needless 
to say, it would not have been so easy to clear people in 
this fashion when the clansmen were armed under the old 
Clan system! As a result of the Clearance of 1854, th2 
population of Berneray dropped to 315 souls. Thus fifty- 
seven per cent of the population of Berneray in 1841 was 
cleared. 

To conclude, the Decision on the Grianam Case in 1781 
promised a golden age of plenty of employment and wages 
to the people of Berneray. It is true that their lot was 
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improved for a period of almost fifty years. The population 
vastly increased and crofts were allowed to be diminished. 
As a result of the kelp industry the rent were doubled. 
Wages, however, sufficed to pay the increased rents and 
allowed the payment of extra food brought to the area by 
the proprietor. Furthermore, crofters could now use the 
produce of their crofts for the good of their families. British 
industrialists, such as the salt mine owners of Cheshire and 
the coal mine owners as well as traders used their influence 
selfishly to destroy the only gainful industry on which the 
wealth and happiness of the people of the West Coast of 
Scotland and the Hebrides depended. They had no great 
difficulty in doing so, for the British Parliament of the time 
was corrupt and did not represent the mass of the people 
in this country. Despite accurate forecasts and plenty of 
warning of the dire consequences to the Highlands of 
irresponsible actions like the wholesale removal and 
reduction of duties which had hitherto protected the kelp 
industry, Parliament proceeded on its way remorselessly 
and showed in no uncertain manner that it was not prepared 
to grant compensation in the Highlands. The proprietors 
felt the blow first and being compelled now to rely on their 
rents kept the kelp industry in operation even at a loss. 
They had no alternative if they wished their tenants to pay 
their rent in full. It was the kelp industry which had 
doubled the rents. When the kelp industry ceased, due to 
no fault of the crofters and cottars, they felt that in equity 
they were entitled to pay only half the rent. The proprietors, 
after losing their profits from kelp, had now to depend on 
the payment of the rents and were therefore not anxious 
to diminish it. They were all the more anxious that it should 
be regularly paid and when arrears appeared they lent a 
keener ear to the blandishments and offers of ambitious 
improving farmers. The latter had no use for crofters and 
wanted them cleared. A series of very bad harvests really 
from 1836 to 1851 combined with the failure of the potato 
crop in 1845 and following years was a disaster for the 
crofters. Despite this continued calamity, the epical effort to 
avoid arrears of rent continued. Had the rents been halved 
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in consequence of the failure of the kelp industry, there is 
every reason to believe that the crofters would not have 
been in arrears at all and the Crofters’ Commission of 1883, 
which was sufficiently intelligent to take the evidence of 
the crofters in their own Gaelic language, slashed the rents 
in some cases to fifty per cent but it did insist that arrears 
accumulated hitherto must be paid. The island of Grianam 
is still there in the Sound of Harris, a small sward of green 
grass Surmounting seaweeded boulders, and it is indeed an 
interesting historical coincidence that a descendant of 
Gilbride the old smith of Shiabie, viz. Kenneth Morrison, 
still pastures sheep upon it. 


APPENDIX 1 


Discharge Sr Normand McLeod to The Laird McLeod 1660 


Be in kend till all men be thir present letters, Me, Sir 
Normand McLeod of Berneray Forsuameikle as Rorie 
McLeod of Dunbeagane payet and delyverit to me certaine 
soumes of money ffor all his bygaine restes to me throughe 
ye deceise of his deceist father or goodsir aither by tack of 
landes maid be hem to me or by any oyr manner of way or 
sort (excepting onlie my lyfrent tack of ye lands of Bernaray 
and oyres landes yrin conteinit) whairof I hold me weill 
content, satisfiett and payet Whairfoir and for certaine oyrs 
considerationes moveing me, Wit me to have exonerat & 
discharget and be the tennor heirof exoners, quytclaimes and 
simpliciter discharges the sd Rorie McLeod his aires and 
successors quhatsomever during all the dayes of his lyfetyme 
off all clages, clames or restes yt I myht crave of him by any 
manner of way or sort (excepting onlie as is above excepted) 
through the deceise of his sd father or goodsr ffor all tymes 
bygaine and to come. And binds and obleiges me and my 
foresaids to delyver to the sd Rorie McLeod or his aires 
ane tacke granted to me in my minoritie by my umall father 
to be cancellit and destroyet be him at his pleasur Being 
granted to me of the fyve pennie land of Shebie and for ye 
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mair securitie, I am content yt yir presentes be insert & 
regrat in the court bookes of justice, comissary or shireffes 
court bookes. That letters executoirialles neidfull may pass 
hereupon, ane single charge of sex dayes and to yt effect 
constituts. 

My procurators. In witnes quherof (Wrytten be Hector 
McKinnone not). I have subd thir presents att dunbeagane 
the sevinth day of November Im VI c and sextie yeires 
befoir thir witness Alexr Ross servitor ye sd Rorie McLeod 
and the sd Master McKinnone. 

N. MLeoid 


H. MKinnonne witnes 
Alexr Ross witnes 


TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE 


Discharge Sir Norman MacLeod to the Laird of MacLeod 
1660 


Be it known to all men by these present letters that I Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Berneray, forasmuch as Rorie Mac- 
Leod of Dunvegan paid and delivered to me certain sums 
of money for all his bygone arrears to me through the death 
of his deceased father or goodsir either by tack of lands 
made by him to me or by any other manner of way or sort 
(excepting only my liferent tack of the lands of Berneray 
and other lands therein contained) whereof I hold myself 
well content, satisfied and paid. Wherefore and for certain 
other considerations moving me, witness me to have 
exonerated and discharged and by the tenor hereof 
exonerates, quitclaims and fully discharge the said Rorie 
MacLeod, his heirs and successors whatsoever during all 
the days of his lifetime of all property burdens, claims, 
debts that I might crave of him by any manner of way or 
sort (excepting only as is above excepted) through the death 
of his said father or goodsir for all bygone times and times 
to come. And I bind and oblige myself and my above- 


ais ; : 
tT TA a arna hearra ah an CCC mubmmunmuuvvnvnanis 
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mentioned to deliver to the said Rorie MacLeod or his heirs 
a tack granted to. me in my minority by my deceased father 
to be cancelled and destroyed by him at his pleasure. Being 
granted to me of the five penny land of Shiabie and for the 
more security, I am content that these presents be inserted 
and registered in the Court Books of Justice, Commissary 
or Sheriff’s Court Books. That letters executive and needful 
may pass hereupon, a single charge of six days and to that 
effect constitutes. 

My procurators. In witness whereof (written by Hector 
MacKinnon notary) I have subscribed these presents at 
Dunvegan the seventh day of November one thousand six 
hundred and sixty years before these witnesses, Alexander 
Ross, servant to the said Rorie MacLeod and the said 
Master MacKinnon. 

N. MLeoid 
H. MKinnonne witness 
Alexr Ross witness 


APPENDIX 2 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury 


The MEMORIAL and PETITION of Proprietors of Land 
in the Hebrides, &c. &c. 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 


THAT the predictions contained in the Memorial, which was 
presented to Your Lordships last year by your Memorialists, 
seem on the point of being fatally verified. The ruin of the 
Highland Proprietors is now approaching with rapid strides, 
and, without legislative interference, appears altogether 
inevitable. The most serious injury has been sustained by 
mortgagees and all other description of annuitants in kelp 
properties; and with regard to the unfortunate population 
engaged in the manufacture of kelp, many thousands of 
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persons have been induced, under circumstances shocking 
to humanity, to tear themselves from their native land, only 
to meet a fate, if possible, still more deplorable, in the 
western shores of the Atlantic. Your Memorialists have 
reason to believe that an application has already been made, 
or that one is on the point of being made, by the Govern- 
ment authorities in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, for 
parliamentary aid, in relief of many thousands of Scotch 
emigrants to those countries, who are in a state of total 
destitution, Of the state of misery in which these unfortunate 
people are placed the most ample proof can, if required, 
be furnished to Your Lordships, in the testimony of many 
individuals, who, having emigrated last year to America, 
have been driven back to the Hebrides, and other parts of 
the west of Scotland, by the sufferings they have endured. 

Your Memorialists are prepared to admit, that if the 
calamity which has visited them, and the numerous popula- 
tion on their estates, were owing to improvements in 
chemistry, or to the progress of science, unconnected with 
any act or deed on the part of the Government, they would 
not be entitled to apply to Government for relief; but they 
submit, that the calamity in question is wholly and entirely 
to be ascribed to a series of Acts of Parliament, passed 
between the middle of 1822 and the end of 1824; and they 
rest their claim to relief on the ground, that these Acts of 
Parliament, when viewed in connection, involve a palpable 
violation of all example, all precedent, and all analogy, in 
the general spirit and tenor of British legislation. 

In order to satisfy Your Lordships that this is the true 
account of the distress which has fallen upon the Highlands, 
the Memorialists conceive that they have only to crave Your 
Lordships’ attention to the following particulars — 

Kelp is an article which constitutes the principal part of 
the property of the Hebrides and West Coast of Scotland, 
as well as of a considerable extent of country in Ireland; and 
a very numerous population in both these quarters is entirely 
dependent upon it for subsistence. The production and 
manufacture of this article, which has existed for 200 years, 
had, for a great length of time, received a special and 
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vigilant protection against those articles of Foreign or 
British growth or manufacture which compete with it in the 
market, viz. barilla, pot and pearl ash, and black ash; the 
last of which is formed from the decomposition of salt, 
effected by the use of foreign sulphur, which sulphur forms 
four-fifths of the value of the manufactured alkali. Up to 
the middle of the year 1822, considerable duties were 
leviable on all the commodities just enumerated; but in 
that year the duty on salt was lowered from 15s to 2s a 
bushel. Shortly afterwards the impost on barilla was con- 
siderably reduced. This measure was quickly succeeded by 
the repeal of the remainder of the salt-duty (a tax which 
had existed 130 years), and of the duty on alkali made from 
salt. Close upon this followed a considerable reduction in 
the duties on pot and pearl-ash, and an entire removal of 
that on ashes from Canada; and this last step was 
accompanied by a diminution in the duty on foreign sulphur 
from £15 to £10 a ton. Such has been the rapid succession 
of measures which now threatens the entire extinction of 
the kelp manufacture, and with it, in reference to Scotland 
alone, the total ruin of a numerous body of landed pro- 
prietors, the severest injury to all descriptions of annuitants 
on their estates, and the utter destitution of a population of 
more than 50,000 souls! 

To Your Lordships, who must be sensible that the spirit 
and tenor of British legislation, even since the commence- 
ment of what has been termed the system of free trade, has 
ever been characterised by a cautious regard to existing 
interests, by tenderness for the happiness and subsistence of 
numerous bodies of individuals, and by an unwillingness to 
attain any public advantage, however great, through the 
calamities of any large portion of British subjects, the very 
mention of the facts just stated will carry with it the proof 
that in the case of your Memorialists Parliament has 
inadvertently acted with a precipitation which violates all 
principle and precedent in the legislative history of the 
country. In regard, therefore, to the relief they claim, they 
will abstain from entering on any of those numerous views 
and arguments which must occur of themselves to the minds 
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of experienced statesmen; but they will venture to trouble 
Your Lordships with one argument, which, they humbly 
presume, must carry conviction with it to the minds of 
Parliament and the country at large. 

Beginning with the year 1820, as being undoubtedly one 
which is subsequent to the period at which the system 
of free trade is supposed to have commenced, your 
Memorialists have been unable to discover, with the sole 
exception of kelp, one single article materially affected by 
the measure of Government, which has not in return 
received from Government a certain degree of relief, com- 
pensation, and protection. For example, when the duty on 
foreign wool was lowered, that measure was accompanied 
by the removal of the prohibition to export British wool; 
and this for the relief of the wool-grower in Britain. For 
the protection of the British distiller, when the duty 
on foreign spirits was diminished, the tax on home-made 
spirits was diminished in an equal degree. When the 
duty on foreign silk goods was lowered, a proportionate 
decrease was granted in the duty on raw silks: and this 
was done for the relief of our silk manufacturers 
of Britain: and, lastly, out of the numerous cases which 
might be cited, your Memorialists will mention, that when 
the decrease in the duty on foreign lead was found to be 
attended with great injury to a large body of lead-mine 
proprietors and a numerous population engaged in the 
working of lead-mines, the error was repaired by raising the 
duty on foreign lead (in December last) from 10s to 11 15s 
a ton. This act was deemed by Government a measure of 
justice to the proprietors of lead-mines and the suffering 
people employed on their estates. 

In regard, however, to kelp, it will be observed, that in 
the course of two short years seven heavy blows have been 
inflicted on that manufacture in the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have been specified; and that not one single act 
of compensation, not one single act of relief has been 
granted in return to those who have been bereft of their 
property and subsistence by the act in question. Under these 
circumstances, your Memorialists humbly submit, that 
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Government cannot, in justice, withhold from them the 


relief they now solicit, 


With regard to the specific mode of relief to meet the 
exigencies of their case, your Memorialists are contented 
entirely to trust to the wisdom of Your Lordships; 


And Your Memorialists will ever pray. 


Dated 1829. 


APPENDIX 3 


Berneray Families 


Early members of Berneray Families appear in the Grianam 
Case. A skeleton drop genealogy of several of these is given 
here and an effort is made to bring these families nearly to 
the persent day. Those members actually mentioned in the 


Grianam Case are asterisked. 


The MacLeods of Berneray 


Sir Norman MacLeod, 1614-1705* 


John, 1646-1726 William, 1661-1738* 
Donald the Old Trojan, 1691-1781* Alexander” Roderick 
b. 1700 Abductor of 
Lady Grange 


Norman, 1715-1803" Alexander I of Harris 


Isabella of Berneray Hume IT 
Alexander Norman HI of Harris 


Donald John died in 1854 


Margaret Alice* 
Lady Clanranald Lady MacNeil 
of Barra 
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The old MacLeods of Berneray 


John Macleod of Berneray (Ean mc Rory vic Conil vic Ean)* 





Angus 
Norman (whence Clann Tharmaid)* Donald 
Angus* Angus Beag the swordsman 
Iaine Donald, b. 1710: Roderick, b. 1713* Murdo* 
b, 1715 | | 
lain og Angus Alexander 
Norman, 1787-1855 Tain Donald Murdo, d. 1860 
ee 
Malcolm Donald Mor Norman Roderick Tain, 1817-1892 
1836-1916 1828-1918 1825 b. 1821 
Donald Norman Neil Donald Allan Anne, 1861-1936, 
1861-1924 1869-1963 1874-1942 1853-1928 m. A. Turmer 
Donald Beag Neil Turner 


1887-1968 


Clann Mhic Bhaic(e) or Mackillops, descended from Paul 
Balki’s son, Viking owner of lands in Harris and Skye and 
Sheriff of the latter. 


Donald MacBhaic(e) in Brusta in 1765. 
He was born in 1693.* 


Donald Og* 
ry 
Roderick Norman 
lain, b. 1776 Donald, 1781-1866 
Norman, 1806-1882 Angus, b. 1811 Donald Neil, 1838-1928 Roderick, b. 1836 
1786-1866 
Angus Anne, 1859-1940 Ewen Donald Iain Donald 
m. Archibald MacLeod b. 1831 1870-1925 1880-1952 
Peggy, d. 1974 Anne Donald 


Mackillop 
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Clann MhicGhillemoire or Morrisons 


Finlay MacGhillemoire, the Ceann Fine. This family is the 
same race as the Morrisons of Taransay and probably came 
to Berneray from West Harris. 


Finlay Morrison 
lain* 
Finlay* 


Gillebrighde,* Gilbride or indeed Gilbert, Manager of Sir Norman MacLeod’s estate before 1661 and also the 
old Smith of Shiabie 


Gillemoire*, Maurice, Mourice, Maras, Moris or Muris 


1683-1747 
Iain, b. E711% Finlay, b. 1718* Neil” b. ca 1724 
Gillemoire or Maurice lain Alexander 
1752-1842 
Kenneth Finlay Tain Donald Kenneth Ban 
b. 1791 b. 1806 b. 1801 emig. to N.S. 
em. N.S. d. 1842 
Anne Sybil Maurice Calum Tain Tain Murdoch, 
b. 1826 b. 1831 b. 1831 1839-1916 1831-1892 a bard 
d. 1907 died 
Catalone Dorii man 
N.S. ona ona 
ee 1877-1917 1868:1946 
Alick Kenneth Padruig Angus 





Neil Donald Norman Angus 
a. bard 1791-1856 
Emig. N.S. 


Clann Mhiclamhair or the Shaws so called from their 
descent from Ivar, great grandson of Seath mor Sgorfhiac- 
lach of Rothiemurchus, leader of the Clan Chattan in the 
thirty-a-side battle on the North Inch in Perth in 1396 before 
King Robert II of Scotland. These Shaws lost their lands 
and moved to the west. They probably arrived in Skye as 
the leine chneis of Isabel MacDonald of Glengarry when 
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she married Sir Ruairidh Mor of Harris. The first of them 
actually to come to Harris was Donald mac Iamhair of 
Trumpan who came to Berneray in the 1730’s as the ground 
officer of Donald MacLeod the Old Trojan of Berneray. 
His son Ivar was there in 1750. 


“Donald mac lamhair ground officer of the Old Trojan in Berneray 


TIvar* 


Ivar Malcolm, b. 178! lain 
Donald Roderick, Anne Marion Kenneth Ivar 
settled in Harris b. 1811 1806-1879 1806-1883 emig. Canada 
emig to Canada married 
| Donaid Donald 6 
eri Morrison ‘ona ain Og 
Christina 1841-19 - 
married Donald mor MacLeod bho. I a i eo 
Calum Roderick Calum 
1839-1916 1877-1941 1871-1919 
Roderick Norman Norman Tain 


Clann Alasdair Ruaidh or the MacLeods of St Kilda 


Norman MacLeod il (Tarmad mac Neill ca 1628-1685, Steward of St Kilda, lived in Pabbay 


Alexander IH Roderick,* grieve of Sir Norman MacLeod after 1661 
ca 1660-1726 
lain IV ca 1696-1792* Alexander" William" 
Alexander V, 1728-1782: Donald, b. 1709* 
Lt William VI, 1760-ca 1800 Alasdair Ruadh b. ca 1740 


Duncan. b. 1781 


Alasdair Ruadh, 1819-1865 Ewen Ruadh, 1822-1856 
Mairi Bhan, 1857-1951 Mary, m. Mr Macaulay 
married Finlay Ban Mackinnon 
Hector Alasdair Ruadh Roderick, William MacAulay 
a bard d. 1974 a bard of Grosebay 


1887-1954 
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Clann Shomhairle or the Patersons. They came from the 
Black Isle. The first of them was a schoolmaster for the 
children of Sir Norman Macleod. 


Tarmad mac Shomhairle 


Somerled or Soirle Beag 


Alexander 
Somerled* 
Alexander" 
Norman 
——— 
Somerled Alexander 
Tain Norman, Norman Donald Charles Tain Norman Og 
b. 1786 Strond Em. to N.S. Em. to N.S. 1830-1868 1821-1895 1820-1885 
Archibald Norman Angus Alexander Alexander 
1825-1895 1831-1913 1844-1925 1854-1942 lár 


~~ I | 
John Allan Finlay, 1877-1953 Lachlan Norman 
1896-1964 


1872-1917 1864-1902 


Archibald lain Roderick 
1901-1970 


Clann Ruairidh or the Fergusons, originally from Aberdeen- 
shire with King Robert Bruce. 


Roderick Ferguson" 
Angus, b. 17119 
SERP 
Roderick Ban, 1801-1885 
Roderick Beag, 1842-1935 
Roderick dú 1872-1961 


Iain 
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Clann MhicUspic or MacCuspicks, from Rodel. 


Gillechriosd MacCuspick* 
Finlay* 
Malcolm“ 


Donald 


lain, 1817-1865 Donald 
| emig. to Australia 


Rebecca m. Norman MacCuish 
1849-1943 


James MacCuish 


Clann Choinnich or MacAskills, came from Skye. 


Kenneth MacAskill steelbow tenant in Berneray in 1748* 
Angus, captain of the Old Trojan’s birlinn* 


Kenneth 
Donald, b. 1781 


Kenneth Ban, 1817-1875 


Angus, 1850-1935 Duncan, 1839-1915 Donald lain, 1837-1908 
1844-1899 


Kenneth Tain Allan Kenneth 
1871.1951 


Neil, 1882-1945 


Rev. Duncan 


Clann Thasgaill or MacAskills, came from Minginish in Skye 


Taskill,* son of Donald* son of Iain” came to Berneray in 1746 


James 
Neil, 1791-1873 : Taskill, 1806-1880 
Donald, 1828-1913 Peter, 1836-1917 James Donald Donald James 
emig. to N.S. 1842-1914 1840-1909 1838-1916 


Neil James Kenneth 
1863-1923 1871-1945 
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APPENDIX 4 


Family Connections 
The Stewarts 


The first of this family, Archibald, Fear an Eilean Riab- 
haich, and Alexander came to Park in Lewis. They belonged 
to the Stewarts of Overblairich, cadets of the Stewarts of 
Garth and as such were descended from Alasdair Mor mac 
an Righ, Alexander, the Wolf of Badenoch and son of 
Robert JI, King of Scotland, About the same time Donald 
Stewart, a family connection, came to Park as a shepherd. 
He certainly prospered there and there were clearances in 
the area at least as early as 1820, when a certain Campbell 
family were cleared from there and were fortunate to be 
allowed to live in Scadabay and also Drinishadder, through 
the kindness of Anne, daughter of Donald MacLeod the 
Old Trojan of Berneray and widow of Kenneth Campbell 
of Strond. 


Donald Stewart" came from Park and occupied Luskintyre 
and other lands in Harris, He married Isabella, daughter of 
Donald Macrae of Cluanie, brother of the famous cattle 
dealer, Duncan Mor mac Fhearchair of Torlysuch. 


William Alexander Donald* John 
held Ensay, etc. heid Killegray, etc. well known and held Pabbay, etc., 
beloved missionary as well as several 
in Harris farms in Skye 


Macraes of Ardentoul 


Alexander Macrae of Ardentoul 


Archibald Margaret 
married Janet MacLeod married Donald Macrae of Cluanie 
of Raasay 


Alexander who became tacksman of Huishinish Isabella, who married Donald Stewart 
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The MacDonalds of Lyndale (Skye) and Balranald 
(North Uist) 


Alexander MacDonald of Lyndale and Balranald, married Jane Craigdallie 


James Thomas of Balranald Captain John Robertson,* Isabella, married 
tacksman and Factor of Factor of Harris Rev. Finlay Macrae of Vallay 
North Uist estate minister of N. Uist 
Alexander of Balranald Jessie, Sessaidh Bhaile Raghaill, Anne, who married 
who married Donald MacDonald, one Sheriff Charles Shaw 
time factor or Baillidh Beag of in Lochmaddy. This 
North Uist Sheriff was the son 


of Sheriff Duncan Shaw” and 
Factor of Harris for a time who 
provides evidence on the Clearance 
of Borve in 1839. These Shaws of 
Dalnaglar were descended from the 
Shaws of Rothiemurchus 


Macraes of Lochcarron 


Donald Macrae of Achantie 
married Mary Macrae of Lochcarron 


Christopher Rev. Finlay Macrae of Vallay and minister of 
North Uist. He married Isabella Maria, daughter 
of Alexander MacDonald of Lyndale and 


Balranald 
Margaret, who married Donald Macrae, Rev. John Alexander 
Kenneth MacDonald,* Coinneach Sgoilear, tacksman of of Vallay and 
Factor in Harris Luskintyre minister of North Uist 


*People mentioned in this article are asterisked. 


APPENDIX 5 


The Clearances in Harris 


It is clear that before 1836 most of the farms in Harris had 

been cleared and the people bundled and stacked into the 

less fertile area of the Bays of Harris or forced to emigrate 

to Cape Breton. The following occupied these lands in 

Harris before the 22nd July 1836. 

1. Alexander Macrae occupied Hushinish, Scarp, Soay, 
Waterloo, Northton and part of the island of Taransay. 
He was the first cousin of Donald Stewart’s wife. 
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2. Donald Stewart occupied Luskintyre, part of the Forest 
of Harris, Nisabost, Horgabost, a part of Seilebost, 
Borgh mhor, Scarasta mhor and Scarasta Bheag. 

3. William Stewart, son of Donald above held the island of 
Ensay and part of Taransay. 

4. Alexander Stewart, son of Donald above, held the island 
of Killegray, Druimphuinnd, Coisleitter and Ardbhreinis. 

5. John MacDonald held another part of the island of 
Taransay. 

The only parts still left to clear after 1836 were the 
islands of Berneray and Pabbay and Borgh Bheag and a part 
of Seilebost. It is not known what happened to the farm of 
Strond but it was probably included in Killegray for Anne, 
widow of Kenneth Campbell of Strond, lived and died there. 
The farms of Borgh Bheag and part of Seilebost were 
cleared in 1839 and the circumstances are detailed in this 
article. 

By 1854 the island of Pabbay as well as the farm of Borve, 
Berneray, were also cleared. Some of the inhabitants went 
to live in the Bays of Harris or were cleared away to 
Canada and Australia. 

In 1883 therefore, on the eve of the Crofters? Commission, 
the situation in Harris was as follows — 

1. Roderick MacDonald held Rodel and Caolas. 

2. Donald MacDonald held Taransay and Scarasta Bheag. 

3. Kenneth MacDonald held Scarasta Mhor. 

4. John Stewart held the farm of Luskintyre which now 
comprised several of the old historic farms of Harris as 
well as Pabbay and Ensay and uninhabited islands in 
the Sound of Harris. 

5. The farm of Borve in the island of Berneray was held 
by a Uistman, John MacDonald or Seonaidh Scolpeg. 
The rest of the island was occupied by crofters and 
cottars. Thus as Dr Davidson admitted before the 
Crofters’ Commission, the areas occupied by the tacks- 
men form the greater part and the best land in Harris. 
They bear no crofters, The latter are sandwiched into 
the smaller and unfertile parts. 

6. North Harris in 1868 was sold to Sir Samuel Scott. 


MINISTEAR AGUS BARD 
DOMHNULL DOMHNULLACH 


LE DOMHNULL C. FRISEAL, M.A. 
Air an 27mh la de ’n Mhàirt 1981 


Air a'cheud latha de'n bhliadhna 1783 rugadh mac do 
Dhòmhnull Dòmhnullach agus d’a mhnaoi Cairistiona 
Stiubhart ann an Druim a’chaisteil an sgire Fartairchill 
(Fortingall). Tha Druim a’chaisteil faisg air Ceann 
Loch Raithneach, cearnaidh de’n dùthaich tha ainmeil ann 
an eachdraidh na h-eaglaise chionn ’s gur ann an sin a 
shaothraich am bàrd spioradail a b’ ainmeile a tha againn 
Dughall Bochanan. Chaochail esan sa bhliadhna 1768 ach 
faodaidh sinn a bhith cinnteach gum biodh cuimhne mhath 
aig muinntir an àite air beatha agus teagasg an t-soisgeul- 
aiche anns na làithean anns an robh Dòmhnull òg a’ 
cinntinn a suas. Cha b’e Dòmhnullach idir a bha ann an 
athair a’mhinisteir ach MacAoidh. Bha e ann an arm a’ 
Phrionnsa Tearlach agus b’ann an déidh dha a dhachaidh a 
dheanamh air oighreachd Ghlinne Gharadh a dh’atharraich 
e shloinneadh. 

Chan eil móran iomraidh againn air Domhnull òg ann 
an làithean òige ach an uair a bha e mu chòig bliadhna 
deug a dh’aois bha na bràithrean Haldane a’ dol mun cuairt 
a’ searmonachadh an t-soisgeil ann an siorramachd Pheairt. 
Cha robh cor spioradail an t-sluaigh ach gu math bochd 
anns na làithean sin mar tha Pàdruig Grannd (a rugadh 
san aon bhliadhna ri Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach) ag innse 
dhuinn: 

“Gun tuigs’ gun chiall ac’ mu thimcheall siorruidheachd 

cha chual iad diadhachd bhith idir ann 
Ach baist is pòsadh is suidh aig òrduighean 
B’e sud an dòchas a bha nan ceann. 


Thigibh ’s feuchaibh dhuinn rathad tearnaidh 


Gun eòlas tha sinn s gun ghràs san am 
S an luchd-teagaisg blàth sin a dheanadh stàth dhuinn 
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Air feadh na Gaidhealtachd tha iad ro ghann 
S cha tuig sinn Beurla s cha leugh sinn Gaidhlig 
S e am peac’ s am bas rinn ar fàgail fann.” 


Ach ged a bha a’ chuid as motha de na ministeirean sgire 
fuar nan cràbhadh bha na soisgeulaichean Haldanach 
dealasach bed nan teagasg agus bha buaidh aca air moran 
— athair Dhòmhnuill air fear dhuibh. Bha beachdan bais- 
teach aig an fheadhainn sin agus chaidh athair Dhòmhnuill 
agus cuid de na cairdean aige bhaisteadh le tumadh. Chan 
urrainn nach biodh buaidh air choir-eigin aig an teagasg 
sin air Domhnull ach bha a shúil air nithean an t-saoghail 
so tha lathair agus bha ùidh aige ann an ceól agus dannsa 
agus gòraiche eile na h’dige. 

Chan eil fhios againn c’ait an d’fhuair e foghlum, ach sa 
bhliadhna 1808 thòisich e ann an Oilthigh Cill-rimhinn agus 
súil aige ris a’ mhinistreileachd. Chuir e seachad na miosan 
samhraidh a’teagasg ann an teaghlach Ghlinne Gharadh 
agus a’teagasg sgoil ann am Muile agus ann an aiteachan 
eile mar a chleachd na h-oileanaich Ghaidhealach anns na 
laithean sin. Cha robh an t-airgiod ach gann agus dh’fheum 
e uair a bha sud nuair a theirig a chuid airgid dol air 
fasdadh aig tuathanach Gallda. B’i an obair a fhuair e 
bualadh arbhar leis an t-stist, obair chruaidh leis an do 
theasaich e e fhein cho mhór ’s gun do bhuail fiabhras air 
a dh’fhag na bu mhios e thaobh slainte agus thaobh airgid 
na bha e roimhe. Chuir e crioch air a’ chúrsa san oilthigh 
ann an 1816 agus fhuair e cead-searmonachaidh bho Chléir 
Chill-rimhinn. Air an darna latha de'n Lùnasdal anns 
a’bhliadhna sin chaidh a shuidheachadh mar mhisionaraidh 
de’n Eaglais Stéidhte ann am Braigh Ghlinne Gharadh le 
Cléir Obair-thairbh. Thug e mach ochd bliadhnachan na 
mhisionaraidh ann an Gleann Garadh agus ged a bhiodh 
feadhainn a’tilgeil air gun robh e ro-dhéidheil air an dram 
fhuair e an teisteanas so bho mhinisteir Chill-mhailidh: 


Certificate 


“It is hereby certified that the bearer, the Reverend 
Donald MacDonald, has acted as a Missionary 
Minister on the Royal Bounty, in Glengarry, a district 
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of the Parish of Kilmonivaig and Presbytery of 
Abertarff, for the last eight years. That he emigrates 
to America an unmarried man, and in the full 
possession of all the privileges of a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland.” 
Attested this 24th day of June 1824 by 

DUNCAN MCINTYRE, Minister of Kilmallie. 

JOSEPH COOK, J.P. 

JOHN CAMERON, Elder. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON, Elder. 


Fhuair e paigheadh bho’n Royal Bounty gus a’ cheud latha 
de'n t-Samhainn 1824 agus dh’fheumadh e fo na riaghailtean 
obair a choimh-lionadh gus an latha sin. Tha Cléir Obair- 
thairbh ag gabhail beachd anns a’choinnimh air an deich 
eamh latha ar fhichead de’n t-Samhainn gu bheil e air falbh 
do Ameireaga. Leis an sin tha e coltach gun d’rinn e thurus- 
cuain anns a’ gheamhradh. 

Bha e nis bliadhna ’s da fhichead an uair a dhealaich e 
ri mhathair nach fhaiceadh e gu brath tuillidh an tir nam 
beó. As an sin chaidh e gu Grianaig far an d’fhuirich e 
treis gus an d’fhuair e bata. Tha e air aithris nach robh 
aige dol air bord na luinge a bheireadh air falbh e bho thir 
a bhreth ’s àraich ach beagan aodaich agus fidheall, 


Ann an Canada 

B’ann air Montreal a bha Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach a’ 
deanamh iúil ach chaidh a chur air tir aig Pictou ann an 
Albainn Nuaidh. Dh’fhairtlich air faighinn gu Montreal —- 
tha sin a’faicinn an so lamh a s àirde air an stiùir ged nach 
b’aithne do'n Dòmhnullach i aig an am. Thòisich e a 
shaothair ann am Malagawatch air taobh an iar-dheas Loch 
Bras d’Or ann an eilean maiseach alainn Cheap Breatann 
far a bheil rudha ris an canar Rudha a’ Mhinisteir air 
ainmeachadh air. 

Bha beatha bhochd aig a’ Mhinisteir Bhàn mar a theirte 
ris anns a’ chearnaidh fhiadhaich sin. Bhiodh e uaireannan 
a’ siubhal an eilein a’ searmonachadh, uaireannan eile a’ 
gearradh sios nan craobhan móra, uaireannan eile anns na 
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campaichean aig na h-Innseanaich ag ionnsachadh a 
chànain aca no a’cluich na fidhle sa bhothan bheag aonar- 
anach leis fhein. Se beatha chruaidh a bha aig na Gàidheil 
a bha fiachainn ri fearann àiteachaidh a thoirt a mach anns 
a’ choille ghruamaich. Chan eil fhios againn de ’m beachd a 
bha aig a’ mhinisteir air an tir ùir so ach faodaidh sinn 
bhith cinnteach gum biodh e air amannan a’ faireachdainn 
gu dubhach cianalach mar a bha Iain MacGille-eathan, 
bàrd Thighearna Cholla. 


“Gu bheil mi am ònrachd sa choille ghruamaich 
Mo smuaintean luaineach cha tog mi fonn 
Fhuair mi an t-àit so an aghaidh nàduir 
Gun thréig gach tàlanta bha nam cheann. 


Mun dean mi àiteach s mun tog mi bàrr ann 
Is a’ choille ghàbhaidh chur as a bonn 
Le neart mo ghairdeain gum bi mi sàraichte 


Nuair thig sibh innte gur beag a chì sibh 
Ach coille dhìreach toirt dhìbh an speur 


Mur bi mi eòlach airson mo chòmhdaich 

Gum faigh mi reòta mo shròn s mo bheul 

Le gaoith a tuath a bhios neimheil fuaraidh 
Gum bi mo chluasan an cunnart geur. 

Tha’n reothadh fuathasach cha seas an tuagh ris 
Gum mill e a’ chruaidh ged a bha i geur 

Mur toir mi blàthas di gum brist an stàilinn 

S gun dol do’n cheàrdaich cha gheàrr i beum. 
An uair thig an samhradh s am miosa céitein 
Bidh teas na gréine gam fhàgail fann 

Gun cuir i spéirid sa h-uile creutair 

A bhios fo éislean air feadh nan toll 

Na mathain bhéisteil gun dean iad éirigh 

Dhol feadh an treud is gur mór an call 

S a’ chuileag ìneach gu socach puinnseanta 
Gam lot gu lionmhor le rinn a lainn 
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Gun dean i m’aodann gu h-olc a chaobadh 
Chan fhaic mi an saoghal ’s ann bhios mi dall 
Gun at mo shuilean le neart a cungaidh 

Ro ghuineach drùidhteach tha sùgh a teang’ 
Chan fhaigh mi aireamh dhuibh ann an dànachd 
Gach beathach gràineil a thogas ceann 

Is cho liutha plàigh ann sa bha air rìgh Phàro 
Airson nan tràillean nuair bhàth e an camp.” 


Tha na rainn sin a’toirt seallaidh dhuinn air a’ chruaidh- 
chàs a dh’fhuiling na Gàidheil chalma agus ’s ioma uair a 
dh’fhairich Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach sin a’dol bho àite gu 
àite ann an Ceap Breatann agus an déigh sin ann an Eilean 
a’ Phrionnsa. Ach bha an naigheachd a’ dol mun cuairt gur 
e fear-teichidh a bha ann a chaidh a chur as an eaglais 
agus tha beul aithris ag radh gun robh e ag “ol tuillidh sa 
chóir. Co dhiubh dh’fhag e Ceap Breatann ann an 1826 
agus rainig e Eilean Iain (no Prince Edward Island mar a 
chanas sinn an diugh) far an robh a bhràthair Fionnla air 
fearann fhaighinn aig Abhainn an Dotair faisg air George- 
town, prìomh bhaile roinn-an-ear an eilein. Bha buidheann 
Ghàidheal a siorrachd Pheairt air àiteachas aig Brudenell 
san nàbuidheachd sin. Cha robh dachaidh riamh aig 
Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach air an eilein ach gu latha a bhais 
bha e a’ siubhal nan coilltean le deagh naigheachd na 
slàinte. 

Tha an oidhche a nis gu bhith seachad “na eachdraidh 
spioradail. Tha e fhein ag innse dhuinn gum biodh e fo 
chùram anama bho am gu am bho óige ach b’ann anns na 
mìosan an deidh dha tighinn do Eilean a’ Phrionnsa a 
thàinig cùisean gu ceann. Bha e seachd mìosan ann an 
teanntachd anama cho mór ’s gun do sguir e shearmon- 
achadh ach bha maduinn na slàinte dlùth. Bha e fuireach 
aig fear MacFhionghuin ann am Malpeque Road agus e 
air a chràdh na anam agus an iomcheist mhóir. Chaidh - 
stigh do’n t-seòmar aige, thuit e air a ghlùinean “ach cha 
robh saorsa agam an ùrnaigh bha mo cheann cho tioram 
ri àirc agus buidheachas do Dhia fhuair mi fuasgladh. Bha 
mo chuibhreach air a bhriseadh agus thugadh m’anam as 
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a’phriosan. Chaidh na seann nithean seachad agus rinneadh 
na h-uile nithe nuadh. Bha mi air mo lìonadh le aoibhneas 
agus sìth ann a bhith creidsinn .. .”” Chuala MacFhionghuin 
e a’ deanamh gàirdeachais, shaoil e gu robh e as a chiall 
agus thubhairt e ris bhith deas gu falbh air an lath ’r na 
mhàireach. Bha Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach mar so a’ faig- 
hainn blasad de’n gheur-leanmhuinn a bha gu bhith sa 
chuibhrionn aige. Faodaidh sinn leigeil leis fhein innse 
dhuinn mu fhaireachdainn san am. 


Laoidh Taingealachd 


S tric a smuaintich mi, ghaoil, ort 

Iosa naomha mo charaid 

Nuair a bha mi sa phrìosan 

S slabhruidh iarainn mu m’ chasaibh 

S m'anam bochd air a sharuch 

Ann an clàbar a’ pheacaidh 

S nàmhaid guineach chloinn daoine 
Le chuid draoidheachd gam thachdadh 


B’ fhada ’n uair sin o ghràs mi 

Och bu ghràineil mo chleachdan 

S shaoilinn uairean gun tàruinn 

Dol as 0’ r namhaid gu neartmhor 

Ach am meodhain mo spàirnean 
Thigeadh Satan le fheachd orm 

S theicheadh misneach mo thàbhachd 
S naimhdean bàsmhor a’ ghleachd rium 


Bhiodh mo choguis gam phianadh 

S ghlaodhainn, Iosa nach faic thu 

Mar tha m’anam ga riasladh 

Aig diabhail fiadhaich ’s aig peacadh 
Mur dean thu cobhair na thràth orm 

S tighinn gun dàil a thoirt neart dhomh 
Cha tig a’ chreach o'n fhear làidir 

S bidh m’anam caillte gu beachda 


Ach an àite an t-slanuighear 
S ann thigeadh Satan le mhisnich 
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S theicheadh eagal a’ bhais uam 

S chan fhaicinn gabhadh na h-ifrinn 
Theicheadh truaigh na siorruidheachd 
S gach uile phiantan chuir clisg orm 

S bheireadh cuspairean faoine 
Tomhas faochaidh car tiota 


Ach oh! Mo Shlanuighear grasmhor 
Ciod an gradh rinn thu nochdadh 

A sheall air anam co tràilleil 

S a ghreas le d’ laimh as an t-slochd mi 
Bha mi salach is graineil 

S mi fuidh naire mo lochdan 

Sior dhol fuidhe gam bhathadh 

Ann an clabar a’ pheacaidh 


O! mo Shlànuighear gràsmhor 

S e do ghràdh rinn mo lionadh 

Tha cumhachd t’ fhocail ’s do làthaireachd 
Ann am fhàbhar gu siorruidh 

Tha gealladh cìnnteach do bhéil-sa 

Air a sheulach’ ro dhianach 

Ann am anam fhuair gràs uait 

S a chaoidh chan fhàilingich comhlionadh. 


Dà latha an déidh dha bhith iompaichte bha e cur seachad 
na h-oidhche aig fear Mac Mhathain ann an Rustico an 
ceann a tuath an eilein, mu dà fhichead mile bho Mhalpeque 
Road. Bha e na laighe san leabaidh agus chuala e guth mór 
ag ràdh gu soilleir: “Tha an uair air teachd”. Se thuig € 
as an sin nach biodh e fhein fada bed. Mun d’fhalbh e as 
an àite chaidh e gu dail sa choille far an robh òigridh an 
teaghlaich a’ buain. Ann a bhith a’ dealachadh riutha dh’ 
fhaighnich e do nighinn òig mu dhusan bliadhna dh’aois: 
“A bheil thu ri ùrnaigh?” Bha naire oirre aideachadh nach 
robh agus bha i dol a dh’innse breug nuair a bhuail a 
coguis i. “Chan eil”, fhreagair i le deòir is thuit i gu lar. 
Thill am ministear leotha do’n tigh. B’e sin toiseach obair 
nan gras a chaidh air feadh an eilein gu léir. 
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An Dùsgadh Mór 
“Glaodh gu h-àrd, na caomhain; mar ghall-truimp tog suas 
do ghuth; agus nochd do m’shluagh-sa an eusaontas agus 
do thigh Iacoib an lochdan”: Isaiah 58, 1. An deidh so bha 
teagasg an Dòmhnullaich le cumhachd., Cha b'urrainn dha- 
san do’m b’aithne an dà chuid doimhneachd an eu-dòchais 
agus fuaim aoibhneach an òrain nuaidh bhith na thosd. 
Ge b’e air bith àite ’sam biodh e searmonachadh, tigh-sgoile, 
sabhal no fo bhrat ghorm nan speur chruinnicheadh na 
ceudan dha éisdeachd. Thòisicheadh e le guth ìosal ach 
cha b’ fhada gus am fàsadh a ghuth làidir drùidhteach ’s 
bhiodh an duine gu léir; teanga, gnùis, lamhan, casan, air a 
ghlacadh le cudthrom na teachaireachd agus e a’ sparradh 
air an luch-éisdeachd gabhail ri Iosa na ghràdh. Bha móran 
air an iompachadh. Ach bha foillseachaidhean sònraichte 
ceangailte ris an obair so a thug cothrom do na naimhdean 
bhith fanoid air agus theireadh iad “na breabadairean” 
(kickers) no “na leumadairean” (jumpers) ris an luchd- 
leanmhainn aige. Se b’aobhar dha sin gum biodh moran 
de’n fheadhainn a thàinig fo bhuaidh a theagaisg a’ boga- 
daich ’s a’ turrabanaich ’s ag glaodhaich a mach. Se “an 
obair” a bha aca air na foillseachaidhean sin agus bha 
feadhainn ann a thubhairt nach b'urrainn do neach bhith 
air iompachadh as aonais na h-oibre so. Cha rachadh Mr 
Dòmhnullach cho fada sin ach cha d’fhiach e bacadh a 
chur air an ùpraid. Chan eil teagamh nach robh “an obair” 
so na ceap-tuislidh do fheadhainn a thàinig gu eòlas slàin- 
teil air Crìosd air atharrach dhòigh agus gun do leudaich so 
an sgaradh a bha a cheana 1i fhaicinn eadar an Dòmhnull- 
ach agus na ministeirean eile: mar eiseimpleir Mr Iain Mac 
Gillinnein á Loch Carran a rinn obair mhór anns an eilein. 
Thubhairt cuid de na ministeirean gur e seòrsa tuiteamais 
a bh’air na daoine agus am measg nan daoine cumanta bha 
feadhainn ann a thubhairt gun robh Mr Dòmhnull a’ 
cleachdadh na sgoil-duibhe agus a’ toirt dhaoine fo gheas- 
aibh le bocsa snaoisein a bh’ aige. 

Bha mu 450 dhaoine ann am Murray Harbor aig nach 
robh àit-aoraidh no ministeir (a’ chuid as motha as an 
eilean Sgitheanach) ach bha duine nam measg, duine diad- 
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haidh agus deadh sgoilear ann an Gaidhlig, Beurla agus 
Laidinn a bhiodh a’ gléidheadh coinneamh trnaigh bho am 
gu am. Chuala iad iomradh air Mr Domhnullach agus 
chaidh cuid de ’n origridh dha éisdeachd. Thill feadhainn 
fo chúram anama agus chuir na cinn-teaghlaich rompa fear 
tuigseach breithneachail a chur dh’ ionnsaidh nan seirbhis 
aig Mr Dòmhnull ach am faigheadh e a mach dhaibh am 
b'e ministeir ceart a bh’ann no fear-meallaidh. Dh'iarr iad 
air an duine dh’ainmich mi roimhe an gnothuch cudth- 
romach so a ghabhail os laimh ach gum feumadh e an 
deagh aire thoirt nach gabhadh e snaoisein bho’n mhinisteir. 
Thug e geallach nach beanadh e fiu ’s ris a’ bhocsa. An 
ath shàbaid rainig e an t-àite far an robh an t-seirbhis gu 
bhith air a gleidheadh tacan roimh’n am. Chunnaic am 
ministeir e, ghabh e nunn far an robh e ’s chuir e failt air 
sa Ghaidhlig aig a’ cheart am a’ tairgse snaoisein dha. Ghabh 
an duine snaoisean eadar a chorragan ach an aite a chur 
ri shron leig e leis tuiteam air an talamh gun fhios do’n 
mhinisteir. Dh’ éisd e ris a’ mhinisteir agus an déidh dha 
tilleadh thubhairt e nach cuala e riamh roimhe searmon 
cho soisgeulach bed fallain agus a chual e an latha sin agus 
nach robh facal firinne anns an naigheachd mu’n bhocsa- 
shnaoisein. Bho ’n am sin gabh na daoine sin ri Mr 
Dòmhnullach mar fhior-theachdaire an t-soisgeil. 


Dealachadh nan rathad 


Bha na h-àiteachan anns am biodh e a’teagasg fada bho 
cheile ’s cha robh rathaidean d'am b’fhiach an t-ainm ach 
gann. Leis an sin cha robh e ’n comas dha na aonar bhith 
gabhail curam nan coimhthionalan a bha ag eirigh suas. 
Chuir e roimhe mar sin eildeirean a shuidheachadh fos 
cionn nan coimhthionalan ach cha do cheadaich e riamh 
dhaibh searmonachadh ged a bha mu choig mile ga lean- 
tainn mun do chaochail e. Dh’ fhaodadh na h-eildeirean 
coinneamhan-urnaigh a ghleidheadh ach chan fhaodadh 
iad an corr a dheanamh. Ann a bhith deanamh sin bha e dol 
an aghaidh riaghailtean na h-eaglais cléirich oir bha seiseanan 
ann a cheana air an suidheachadh a reir riaghailtean 
Eaglais na h-Alba. Gus an so bha feadhainn de na Baistich 
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a’ searmonachadh am measg luchd-leantainn an Dòmhnull- 
aich. B’e fear dhiubh, Calum Amos, a thubhairt mu dheid- 
hinn: “Boganach! Cha b'urra dha ’m Biobull a leughadh 
gun a bhith caoineadh”. 

Ann an samhradh na bliadhna 1829 riaraich e Sacramaid 
Suipeir an Tighearna anns an eaglais aig Malpeque Road air 
aon dà-fhichead no leth-cheud ball comanachaidh. Gun 
teagamh bha a chuid-saothrach ann am fion-lios an t-sois- 
geil air a beannachadh gu mór agus shoirbhich leis an 
eaglais ùr. Ach gu latha a’bhais aig aois 84 ann an 1867 
b’e Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach an t-aon mhinisteir bha aca. 


Na Laoidhean 


Bha na Gàidheil riamh gaolach air ceòl agus òrain agus 
bho làithean Chaluim-Chille bha laoidhean air bilean an 
t-sluaigh. "Na òige bhiodh Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach eòlach 
air laoidhean Dùghaill Bhochanain agus bha Seumus Mac- 
Griogair, a chuir an clò leabhar laoidhean ann an 1818, ’na 
mhinisteir air taobh thall a’ chaolais ann am Pictou. Bha e 
na chleachdadh aig an Dòmhnullach a bhith tòiseachadh 
nan coinneamhan aige le seinn. An toiseach bhiodh iad a’ 
cleachdadh laoidhean Bhochanain, MhicGhriogair agus 
Ghrannd ach thilg na Baistich orra gun robh iad an 
eiseimeil nam Baisteach airson nan laoidhean. Nis mar a 
chunnaic sinn a cheana cha bu toigh le Dòmhnull bhith 
an eiseimeil duine eile agus thoisich e fhein air laoidhean 
a chur ri cheile gus mu dheireadh cha robh iad an crochadh 
ri obair dhaoine eile agus fhuair na laoidhean eile taobh a 
muigh a’ chòmhla. 

Chan urrainn dhuinn a ràdh le ceartas gu bu bhàrd e ach 
bha alt aige ann a bhith cur a smuain ann an rainn agus 
bha e lan ciùil. Cha ruigeadh e an inbhe aig Padraig 
Grannd no idir Dùghall Bochanan ach tha na laoidhean aig 
Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach siubhlach reidh agus a'freagairt 
air a’chrioch airson gun deachaidh an deanamh: ’s e sin 
teagasg sgriobtuireil a thoirt seachad agus brosnuchadh 
anama. Lean e na bàird spioradail a bha air thoiseach air 
anns na cuspairean a thagh e: Staid thruaigh an duine 
nddura, Fulangais Chriosda, An aiseirigh, Am fiosrachadh 
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slàinteil, Grádh Dhé, Maitheas an t-Slanuigheir. Maise 
Shion, agus dan fada air a Mhile-bhliadhna cuspair air an 
d’rinn e meall cnuasachaidh. Faodaidh sinn a radh gur e 
searmoinean ann am meatrachd a bha annta ach nach 
fhaodamaid an aon rud a radh mu mheall de na laoidhean 
Gaidhlig eile? Rinn e da laoidh air fhichead uile gu léir sa 
Ghaidhlig agus 16 sa Bheurla. 

Bu toigh leam codhtnadh le rann no dha a thoirt dhuibh 
as na laoidhean. 


Thainig an Righ 


Bha cruaidh chas tamull is cradh s gach anam 

Chaidh dhusg’ gu mothach ’s gu fiosrachadh geur 

Oir dhearbh an Spiorad an searbh ’s am milis 

S thug dearbhadh soilleir do’n anam mu ’n gne 

Chlisg iad le maim roimh thruaigh na h-ifrinn 

Is ghlacadh le h-oillt s le h-eagal gach cridh 

S ged fhuair sinn leagadh s ann dh’fhalbh na teagamhan 
Is dh’fhalbh an t-eagal oir thain’ an Righ. | 


Bha moran cionta gar leòn ’s gar leantainn 
Gun doigh air teicheadh o bhreitheanas Dhe 
Bha ceò is doille is sgleò gun ghainne 

A còmhdach aghaidh nan neamh gu leir 
Chunnaic na braidean oillteil eagalach 
Ionad na ràiceil fosgailte rùisgt 

Ghlaodh ’nar teagamh ri Dia is fhreagair e 
S dh’ fhalbh an t-eagal oir thain an Righ. 





Laoidh air Lathaireachd Dhia 


Seall thusa sna speuraibh gu geur agus beachdaich 

Air grein is air gealaich s air reultan nach gann 

Agus abair mas aill leat bhith fior ann ad fhacail 

"M bheil dearbhadh air làthaireachd Iehobhah sna th’ann 
Tha’n òrdugh ro-rianail ’s ro-chiatach ri ’m faicinn 
Cumail an réis anns an trêine a th’aca 

Toirt fianuis gach ial ann san speur air an astar 

Air làthaireachd Iehobhah tha beò anns gach am. 
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Cluinn beucaich a’ chuain le chuid stuaghannaibh fada 

Gan iomain ’s gan luasgadh le tuath-ghaoth nam beann 

Is breith’nich mu làthaireachd is tabhachd a chumachd 

Tha fuadach nan uisgeachan buana nan deann 

Nach eil cumhachd ro-threun anns an speur nach gabh 
bacadh 

A reub’ as a cheile nan neul is gan sgapadh 

Nuair is àill leis gun dàil ni àithne an casgadh 

S bidh ciùineas is feath ann san t-saoghal gu cheann. 


Faic “The Islander”, No. 3 Fall-Winter, 1977. Prince Edward 
Island. 

A réir “Fasti”, sgriobh Dòmhnull Dòmhnullach na leabhraichean 
a leanas — 


Spiritual Hymns (Charlottetown) . i . : , 1835, 40 
Treatise on Baptism (Charlottetown) . ; : 1845 
The Subjects of the Millenium (Ciarisdeiown) ! ; 1849 
The Plan of Salvation (Charlottetown) . i . . 1874 


[Rev. Donald Macdonald: Glimpses of his Life and Times by 
M. Lamont (portrait) Charlottetown, 1902; Memoir of Norman 
Macleod, D.D., i, 243; Campbell’s History of Prince Edward Island, 
189-93.] 








VERSE, FRAGMENTS, ETC., 
FROM VARIOUS DISTRICTS 


HUGH BARRON 


Ist May 1981 


In several recent volumes of the Society’s Transactions 
compositions by the Glenurquhart bard Ewan Macdonald 
(Eòghann Shim) have appeared. In Volume XLV, p. 382, 
there is one song and in Volume XLVIII, p. 223, there are 
several of his sayings in verse. Volume XLVIII contains on 
p. 43 a paragraph about him and a photograph on p. 30, In 
the same volume, two songs are found on pp. 349 and 352 
and there is a verse on p. 363. One song appears on p. 403 
of Volume XL. 

Since the last-mentioned volume appeared, further com- 
positions by the bard, who lived from 1860 to 1941, have 
been made available and these are now placed on record. 


The bard’s wife, Anna Galbraith, was a native of Barra 


Théid mi nunn mu Fhéill Martainn 
A chur failt’ air mo nighean, 
'S ma bheir Mairi a lamh dhomh, 
Biodh ar cairdean a’ bruidhinn — mi fhin is Anna. 


Bu chuireideach binn an nighean Anna, 

Bu cheanalta grinn an nighean Anna, 

Bu deas air a buinn an rìoghainn Anna, 
Nuair rinn mi ’n ainnir a phósadh. 


An cois a” chruidh-laoigh an glinn a’ bharraich, 
Le suigeart is aoibh mi fhin is Anna; 
Bha sonas is sith gun dith m’ar talla, 

Gun ni cur smalan no brón oirnn. 
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Chuir Freasdal oirnn paisdean baidheil tairis 

A chinnich fo bhlath gu laidir fallain; 

O mhonadh gu tràigh ’s o thràigh gu baile, 
Bu shunndach fearail ar n-òigridh. 


Bha Anna gu fial ’gan riaghladh thairis, 

Mar aingeal ’gan dion bho lion gach galair, 

"Gan teagasg le briathran ciallach earail, 
Le rian is maise ’gan seòladh. 


Chuir trioblaid no dhà an sgàil m’ar teallach, 

Is bha sinn mar chàch an sàs fo’n eallach, 

Ach Anna, mo ghràdh, gun smàig, gun talach, 
Le sith nam beannachd ’gar steornadh. 


Ach chaochail ar n-al ’s tha ’n àite falamh, 

Is tha sinn gun stà air sgàth ar calla, 

Gun aighear mar bha, gun àgh air talamh, 
Mi fhin is Anna “nar n-ònar. 


Gur fadalach sgith mi fhin is Anna, 

Le mulad is caoidh ’s ar cinn air gealadh: 

Ach moladh do’n Ti thug dhuinn gach beannachd — 
Cha diobair Esan ar comhnadh. 


Am Feasgar 


Tha ghrian a’ sgaoileadh fiamh a glòir 
Mar bhrat de’n òr air bharr nam beann, 
'S an dubhar séimh a’ snamh mar cheò, 
A’ comhdach comhnaird réidh nan gleann. 


Tha fuaim nan allt mar choisir-chiùil 
Le’n crònan ciùin a’ ruith gu tràigh, 

A’ sgaoileadh deataich shèimh mar dhriùchd 
Tha °g ùrachadh nam mìltean blàth. 


Tha eòin nan speur le ’n ceilear binn 
A’ tional cruinn fo sgàil nan craobh; 
Mar ìobairt neochiontach na sìth, 
Tha laoidh am beòil gun ghò, gun ghaoid. 
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Tha neòil an anmoich oirnn mun cuairt 
A’ falach uainn an t-soluis aigh; 
Sguiridh a nis ar saothair chruaidh, 
Le suil ri suaimhneas agus tamh. 


Mar sin tha beatha ’n duine triall 

Bhon dh’éireas grian ar n-dige bhos, 
Gus an tig feasgar aosmhor liath — 

Bho shaothair dhian chan fhaigh e clos. 


An neach as fhaid’ tha beó de'n t-sluagh, 
Chan ’eil “na chuairt ach bruadar gearr; 

Seargaidh a bhlath ’sa’ gheamhradh fhuar, 
'S cha till a shnuadh air ais gu bráth. 


O, Thusa dhealbh an cruinne-cé 
’S ann duit as léir an cridhe steach, 
’S ann duit as aithne crioch ar réis — 
Thoir dhuinn gun géill sinn dha do reachd. 


Thoir Thusa dhuinn an dòchas beò, 
Thoir uainn na sgleòthan faoin nach seas: 
“S nuair théid ar gairm leat thun a’ mhòid, 
Gum bi ar lòchran againn deas. 


Ag amharc air ais 


Air tulaich ghuirm ri taobh na tràigh 
Fo sgàile thlàth nan creagan lom, 

Tha m’inntinn mar gum biodh i snàmh, 
Ag éisdeachd gàirich thruim nan tonn. 


'S mi cuimhneachadh nam bliadhna thriall 
Mar bhruadar dìomhanach nach till, 

’S mo chairdean lìonmhor gràdhach fial 
Tha cnàmh an dìomhaireachd na cill. 


Có bheir an sgeula dhuinn air ais, 
No ’m bi sin glaiste uainn gu bràth? 
Am faic sinn tuilleadh gnùis am mais’ 
A phaisgeadh ann an glaic a’ bhàis? 
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An cluinn sinn tuilleadh cainnt am beoil 
A sheòladh sinn le ’n comhradh glic? 
An caidil iad a chaoidh fo ’n fhóid, 
An dorchadas a’ bhroin fo ’n lic? 


An lean an saoghal so gu brath 
A’ barcadh air is dheth an t-sluaigh, 
'S "gan iomairt mar na tuinn air tráigh 
An ùine ghearr a bhios an cuairt? 


Tha linn an deaghaidh linn gun tamh 
Mar abhainn lan a’ ruith do'n chuan, 

'S mar lusan maotha thig fo bhlath, [MS. lasan 
'S a bhàsaicheas nuair thig am fuachd. 


Tha caochladh sgriobht’ air gnúis gach ni, 
'S cha bhuaine ’n righ na ’n duine bochd; 
An glóir ’s an ionmhas cha toir sith, 
'S iad aig a’ chrìch gun bhrìgh gun toirt. 


Ach tha ar dúil ri tìr as fhearr, 

Far a bheil fois do”n anrach sgith; [MS. fios 
Far nach bi dealachadh gu brath, 

'S far nach tig bròn no plàigh dh’ar claoidh. 


Ach fagaidh sinn e aig an Triath, 
Am breitheamh ceart nach fiar a” chóir, 
Thug dhuinn ar tús ’s dh’ an aithn’ ar crioch, 
'S a bhios gu suthainn siorraidh beo. 


Clann nan Gaidheal 


Tha tigh’nn fodham, fodham, fodham, 

Tha tigh’nn fodham, fodham, fodham, 

Clann nan Gaidheal tha tigh’nn fodham, 
'S foghainteach an euchdan. 


Siol nan sonn ’s nan curaidhean 
Bha ’n tir an fhraoich a’ tuineachadh, 
A dhìon a clit gu h-urramach, 

’S nach fhuilingeadh an eucoir. 
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An cliú ’s an úir sin mealamaid, 
’S an t-saorsa ’s daor a cheannaich iad, 


'S a chaoidh a’ strith gun fhannachadh, 


A’ leantainn air an ceum-san. 


Is ged tha ’n al air tanachadh, 

Is muir is tir “gan dealachadh, 

Tha cairdean blath ’gan teannachadh 
Do charthannas nach tréig iad. 


Cha diobair iad am fearalachd, 

No ridgalachd an seanairean, 

“S an gaol do thir an athraichean, 
Ged sgaradh iad bho chéile. 


Tir chorrach stúcach ghleannanach 

Mun tric na féidh ’san langanaich, 

’S an ceó a’ sniomh mu bearraidhean 
"Na mheallan geal ’sa’ chéitean. 


O guma buan is maireannach 

Bhios cliú nam fiùran caithreamach, 

Is fhad ’s bhios grian is gealach ann, 
Bidh aithris air an euchdan. 


The bard undertook fencing contracts and in this song he 
probably refers to one of these at Beinn Fhada in Kintail 
or at a remote place between Urquhart and Glenmoriston. 
This work often meant that he was away from home for 
several days on end. 

To the tune of “Gu robh buaidh leis na seòid”. 


Gur ann truagh tha ar dòigh 


Tha thar reusan ro-mhór; [MS. ar 
Chan ’eil breug ann mo sgeul, 

Ged a dh’éighinn an corr; 
Ann an aite bochd truagh, 

Cha tig sluagh ann ar cóir, [MS. na "nar 


Air bheag manrain is sunnd 


Am measg chuirn agus ced, — 
'S gur ann truagh tha ar dòigh. 


[MS charn... ched 
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’S bhon a tháinig sinn ann, 

Cha bu chall dhuinn bhith as; 
Thug sinn corr is tri miosan 

Gun sian againn dheth [MS. suim? 
Ach anradh is tair, 

Direadh mham agus leac: 
Cha b’e chordadh ri m’ nadur 

Seach aiteachan ceart. — 

'S gur ann truagh tha ar dóigh. 


Gur e miad na droch shid’ 
Dh’ fhag ar tim gun bhith slan, 
Dh’ fhag ar cunntas cho iosal 
'S nach dìreadh e “n aird; 
Dh’aindeoin tair agus cruadal 
A fhuair sinn ’sa’ charn, 
'S ann a bhios sinn an ainfhiach [MS. variant below* 
Mur falbh sinn as trath. — 
'S gur ann truagh tha ar dóigh. 


'S thug a’ bhliadhna so barr 

Air gach ait ’n robh mi riamh — 
Cha robh ’n t-sìde "nar fabhar, 

'S cha d’ phaigh sinn ar biadh; 
Fhuair mi reusan no dha 

Air a chaineadh ’s cha bhriag; 
Ged bha ainm mu dheigh’nn paighidh, 

Bha ’n t-àite gun rian. — 

'S gur ann truagh tha ar dòigh. 


“Cha bhi m’ inntinn a suas 
Anns an uasglas (?) ghrand'. 


The song which follows has the same chorus and tune as an 
older one known in Barra, of which island the bard’s wife 
was a native. 

Nionag a’ chúil duinn, 

Bidh tu tigh nn air maire, 
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Cha cheil mi air cach 
Nach bu tu mo leannan, 
Nionag a’ chuil duinn, 
Bidh tu tigh’nn air m/’aire. 


Nionag a’ chúil bhòidhich 
S a’ chlachan Di-domhnaich, 
’S iomadh fear an tòir ort 

De dh’ òigfhearaibh glana. 


’S olc a’ bhuaidh tha ’n dàn domh, 

’S gun mi buileach gnàda — 

H-uile té bheir gràdh dhomh 
Fhàgail air gach bealach. 


“5 a h-uile té bheir luaidh dhomh, 
Bheir fear eile bhuam i: 
Saoil sibh fhéin nach truagh 

A’ bhuaidh a tha ’gam leanailt! 


Nuair a chaidh mi Shuaineard, 

“S mi air thi do bhuannachd, 

Fhuair mi gaol na gruagaich 
Cho fuar ris a’ ghailleann. 


No information is available about this song, 


To the tune of “Oran na Feannaig.” 


Mac Pharlain 
Tha pàipeir a’ tighinn 
Leis an fhios a bha dhìth oirnn, 
’S iomadh fear tha “ga shireadh, 
'S cha bu sgillinn bu phrìs dha; 
Tha e miadhail an nochd 
Aig gach posta ’san rìoghachd, 
'S bidh sinn ’n earbsa a nise 
Gum brist iad na frithean — 
Mas fhior am beachd, 
Mas fhior am beachd. 
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’S iomadh teine tha nochd 
Air na cnocan as airde; 
Cha bhi chuing air na botuil 
Bhon a choisinn Mac Pharlain; 
An duine foghainteach treun, 
Nì e feum anns gach àite; 
Guidhibh saoghal bhith buan da, 
'S òlaibh suas a dheoch-slàinte — 
Gu grunnd gun stad, 
Gu grunnd gun stad. 


This song was composed in the early years of the century. 
Croicheil is a place in Strathglass. 


Hug trobho éile, 

Mo dhiùbhail ’s bu bheud e 

A bhith ’g éisdeachd na sgeula 
Tha ri leughadh ’san tir 

Mu chaiptean an fhéilidh 

A bhith striochdadh do’n eucaig 

Nach inns poball no cléir dha 
An dréam dhe bheil 1. 


Gur muladach sinne 
Mu dheidhinn a’ ghille 
An drasda chaidh ribeadh 
"San innis so thall; 
’S a liuthad té alainn 
Bho Chroicheil gu Gearrlach 
Nach diùltadh uat fàinne 
Tha cur càraid am bainn. [MS. variant below* 


Tha gruaim air do chairdean 
Mu’n bhuaidh thug a’ ghràisg ort — 
A dh’ oidhche ’s a là 

Bidh tu ghnáth dol mu chùl; 
'S ann le innleachdan Shàtain 
Chaidh sian chur cho tràth ort, 
’S a chorr na tha mi °g ráite 

Nach ’eil àicheadh mu’n chùis. 
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Bu lughaid’ mo thamailt, 

Ged bha mi dheth cràiteach, 

Nan d’fhuair thu fo bhlath i [MS. bhath 
Mun tug cach oirre cis; 

Ach gur truagh leam do charamh 

A bhith ’g altrum a raice, 

Ge bé Duitseach no Spainteach 
No Arabianach |. 


Gur truagh leam do mhathair 
Cho suairce rinn t’arach 
An creideamh na slainte 
Gun fhaillinn air ni; 
’S fhuair i t’ionnlaid le gràsan 
An Eaglais a’ Phapa, 
'S nan seasadh tu làidir 
Bhiodh Satan fo d’ chis. 


Ach tionndaidh gu t-edlas, 
’S leig dhìot do chuid gòraich’, 
Chan i fiacail na h-dige 
Tha leònadh do chrìdh; 
Ach dalladh fo sgleò ort 
Le buaidh Ceitidh Ghordoin — 
Ach ’s e baisteadh bu chóir dhuit 
Mum pósadh tu i. 


'S gur iomadh té chliùiteach 
Nach dèanadh do dhiùltadh 
Mun do chaill thu do chùrsa 

Le sgliùrach gun bhrìgh: 
Leitir-iù agus Cnòideard 
'S Gleann Urchadainn bhòidheach 
A chunntadh dhuit stòras 

Nam pòsadh tu |. 


Bidh mi nis a’ co-dhùnadh 
An dòchas ’s an dùrachd 
Gum fosgail do shùilean 
Mu’n chúis rinn mi inns’; 
’S ged bhiodh tu an diùmb rium, 
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Gur coma co-dhiùbh e, 

Ma nì e do thionndan 
Bho ’n chùrsa tha ch. 

* Ann an làthair luchd-bainns’ 


No information is available about this song. 
Sguiridh mi m’ ghòraich’, 
Togaidh mi m’ amaideachd, 
Sguiridh mi m’ leòmadh [MS. leomach 
Sealladh gun diù e, 
Sguiridh mi m’ ghòraich’, 
’S togaidh mi m’ amaideachd, 
'S théid mi air m’ aineoil 
Do fhearann nan Dubhghall. 
’S e turus na dórainn 
Thug mis’ chun an t-seòlaidh, 
A dh’ fhàg mi cho brònach, 
'S a leon mun a’ ghlúin mi. 


Nuair ghabh mise ’n daorach, 

'S mi ’nam shineadh fo dhaoine, [MS. dh dhaoine 
'S gach aon dhiubh a’ glaodhaich, 

“Nach slaod thu chas chrùbach.” 


Thuirt fear, “Faighibh bara, 

Is togaibh e dhachaidh.” 

Thuirt fear, “Faighibh plaide, 

Na rapadh do Iturich.” [MS. rapa=Eng. wrapping? 


Am fear an robh grinneas, 

Gun do thog e mu’n ioladh — 

An gèidsear ’s a’ chuibheall [i.e. bicycle? 
Leis a thàinig g’an stiùireadh. 


Tha mi ’nam laighe 

Bho chionn corr is seachd latha, 

Gun solus an adhair, 

Ach cadhail mu’n ùrlar. [mu’n inserted 


[Two verses illegible 
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Tha ceard air mo lamhan 
A ghleidheas dhomh aran: 
Gum faigh mi té fhathast 
Cho math ’s tha ’san dùthaich. 


| 
| 
| 
Ged tha mi am bliadhna 

Gun treabhadh gun chliathadh, 

Gun chearc no gun ian, [i.e. eun 

No gun iall na mo shùiste. 


Gheibh mi té °m bliadhna 

Bhios math air an t-sniomh, 

’S cha ghabh mi té liath, 

Ged bhiodh ciad ann an clàd aic’. [i.e. ceud 


’S cha phós mise ’m bliadhna, 
Cha téid mi dh’ an iarraidh, 
Bhon tha iad cho fiadhaich, 

’S nach fhiach leo mo shùgradh. 


’S ann théid mi do Ghlaschu, 

Far a bheil an té ghasda, 

’S chan fhaic iad mi falamh, 

Ged tha car ’nam chas chrùbaich. 


'S mo bheannachd leibh uile, 
Gach cailleach is duine, 
Gach leanabh no luran 

Tha fuireach ’san dùthaich. 


Gach long agus bàta, 

Gach fidheall ’s gach clàrsach, 
“S chan fhaic iad gu bràth mi 
An t-sràid Allt an Uraidh. 


Oran a’ Chreidimh 


Thoir mo shoiridh le dùrachd 
A dh’ Ard nan Srùthan ud thall, 
A dh’ inns’ na cruinneige cùildhuinn 


The only surviving verse of 
Gum b'e mo rùn a bhith 'd chainnt; 
| 
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Ged nach ’eil mi gad ruigheachd, 
Chan ’eil mo chridhe dhuit feallt’, 

’S mur biodh diubhair “sa” chreideamh, 
Gum biodh gun teagamh oirnn bainn. 


This composition is addressed to Alasdair Fraser, grandson 
of the bard of the same name, “Fear Mhald”, He had been 
an officer in the Cameron Highlanders in the war of 1914-18 
and latterly lived in Islay. 


Soiridh slan leis a’ chaiptean 

Chaidh gun leisgeul dh’am fhagail, 

Ged as minic a fhuair mi 

Flúran luachmhor ad gharradh; 

Ach bhon thionndaidh thu fuar orm, 

’S a thagh té shuarach “nam àite, [MS. nan 
A ghaoil, na misde do phiseach, 

'S cha déan mi idir do chaineadh. 


Is iomadh oidhch’ air do thurus 
Thainig thu thugam, a ghraidhein, 

Is o nach fhaic mi thu tuilleadh, 

’S tu sealad siubhal gach aite; 

'S ann bheir sibh turus do dh’Eirinn, 
'S do’n Eiphit mas aill leibh; 

Cha tig sibh tuilleadh do'n Tomaich — 
’S e Tobar Mhoire as fearr leibh. 


’S nis bhon ghabh thu do chead uam, 

Chan eòl dhomh fear thig “nad aite; 

’S tric mo shúil ris an drochaid, 

Am faic mi n coisiche sarmhath. 

Siud an la chuir mi beachd ort, 

Nuair dh’ fhàg thu ’n caisteal “sa” bhràighe, [place-name? 
'S a chaidh thu ann ri tri chairteal 

Sios do Chanaich gun bhlaths ort. 


Cait am faic mi do leithid 
’S deise pearsa ’s as airde? — 
Sar mharcach nan each thu — 
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Chan ’eil am Breatainn thig lamh riut; 

Nuair théid thu ’n glaic diallta [MS. na diolta 
Air each fiata chinn airde, 

'S e ruith ri mile “sa” mhionaid, 

Bidh ’n t-armann Friseal gun sgáth air. 


'S iomadh neach bhios fo airtneal 

'S an t-Srath Ghlasaich an dràsda, 

O’n la thog sibh ur acair 

Aig tigh a’ ghas (?) anns a’ Bhraighe; [place-name? 
Is iomadh nionag dhonn chlannach 

Dh’ fhag thu, Alasdair, craiteach, 

Is bhios gun fhonn ann do dheaghaidh, 

Fhir bu cheanalta manran, 


'S bidh mi nis a’ co-dhùnadh, 

Bho ’s e bhith tursach as gnath dhomh, 

Bho ’n la bhrist thu an cumhnant 

Air son té lúbadh a sail dhut; 

'S gar am beil mi dh’ an t-seors’ ud, 

'S fhearr gu mór mar a tha mi: 

Cha bhi do mholadh mu laimh, [MS. mu lamhan 
A ghaoil, an oidhche no ’n la leam. 


Rev William Matheson who has given help in deciphering 
difficult words in these songs suggests that the above was 
no doubt sung to the same tune as Ailean Dall’s “Nam 
faighinn gille ri cheannach”. 


A Satire on Catholics who flout the rule about not 
eating meat on Fridays 


There is an allusion to Wednesday which was also a fast-day 
in the Middle Ages 


Hug órannan ’s mi fo smalan, 

Mu’n ghalar ur tha tigh’nn ’san fhasan — 

Caitligich leig dhiubh an cleachdadh, 
Dar nach fhiach le’n clab ach feoil. 
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Thigeadh Di-haoine no Di-ciadaoin, 

No la eil’ th’air clar na bliadhna, 

Ithidh iad i gum bi pioch ac’ — li inserted 
Ni iad siud ’s an siadh aic’ òl. [i.e. siabh 


'S mor am masladh ’s a’ mhi-chuis 
E bhith ri sheinn anns an da dhuthaich, 
Na fir thug tàir do’n chairt-iùil ud 

Air son lan am brt de fheoil. 


Tha an galar thall mu’n Chrasgaidh 

Le da bhiast de shiol Loch-abar, 

’S lean am fiabhras sios gu Canaich, 
'S ghlac e seachdar dhiubh is lòd. 


Thuirt Russell fhéin gu robh iad sanntach, 

Gun dh’ith iad iseanan throimh ghabhd, 

'S nuair thàinig bainne na bó ghamhnaich, 
Dh’òl iad siud ’s an ceann “sa” chorn. 


Bheat iad iolaire nan speuran, 
Mar siud ’s fithich dhubha ’n t-sléibhe — 
Tha aon lath’ aca gun géill iad, 

Chan fhaicear iad ri féisd is feòil. 


Ach dh’itheadh iad na gill chaidh fhàgail, 
Nach deach an deasachadh aig Fàcnar, * 
Agus Lee and Perrin’s Sauce ort’, 

’S sliseag de bhuntàta reoist’. 


“Alex Falconer, inneeper at Cannich, 1897-1925, He 
latterly lived at Tomich. 


This macaronic was composed about a party of girls who 
were on holiday in one of the mansion houses in the district. 
A verse by the bard on the dress of the girls appears in 
Volume XLVII, p. 363. 


Tha sgeul úr ’s an tir 
Fhuair na sidhichean bicycles 
'S cha ghabh e innse 
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Cho grinn ’s a races iad, 
Le sgiort dh’ an t-siod’ 
Agus blouse a ghriogagan 
’S éididh-cinn ac’ 

Bho thir na h-Eadailte. 


Nach mi tha truagh dheth 
'S nach d’ fhuair mi rattler 
Na seann fhear-fuadain 

A bheireadh dhachaidh mi, 
Na corr uair dhol 

A shealltainn gruagach, 

’S cha mhill am fuachd e 
Ged bhiodh e mach agad. 


'S gur sgeul tha cinnteach 
Gun dèan iad astar leath’, 
Le ceud “sa tri 

A degree tha marked oirre, 
“They are unequalled” 
Tha oirre sgriobhte, 

Cha lasaich mìr dhiubh 

'S cha sgìthich astar iad. 


Tha patent ùr orr 

'S tha cùis mechanical 

A thaobh an cùlaibh 

Cha tig thu ’n sanais orr’, 


Thig t’ ìomhaigh dlùth dhoibh 


'S an innleachd dhùbailt 
A cheart cho ur ’s ged 


Bhiodh tu ’m buth photographer. 


'S nuair thig an oidhche 
Bithidh raois mu seach aca 
Le lamp ni soillsean 

'S “na broinn acetylene, 

'S mudguards fhine 

Dhe’n latest style 

'S net mu ’n chuibhle 

Mu mill e ’n dress aca. 
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Tha cluig ni fuaim ac’ 

Le buaidh electric 

Le drag théid cruaidh orr’ 

Gu ’n luaths a smachdachadh, 

Is gear cur fuadach 

Air sluagh na cascheuma 

Mar sud is suaircean 

A cycle motorcar. [i.e. motor-cycle? 


'S gun d' fhuair iad brogan 
Dhe ’n t-seòrsa speisealta 
’S iad made to order 

Tha spòig cho (illegible) 
Fo ’n osain spòrsail 

Mu ’n chalpa bhòidheach 
'S tha ’n lace a’ còmhdach 
An corr ’s an leth aca. 


Tha bloomers mhóra 

'S iad ceangailt” le teipichean 

'S ma chreidear Morag 

Tha moran phleatan unnt’, 

Le frills ro-bhòidheach 

Air dhath viola 

’S i fhéin ’s clann Mór 

A thug dhomh-s’ an eachdraidh orr’, 





A tale taken down from a native of Kirkhill. It is very 
similar to one told of the Badenoch Witch, Bean an Lagain. 


Bha duine a Srath-Chonuinn mar chleachd e a sealg ach 
thainig an oidhche air ’s a’ ghleann is dh’ fhuirich e ’s a’ 
bhothan airaidh far an d’ rinnn e teine math dha fhein. 
Cha robh e fada ’ga gharadh dara thainig coltach cearc 
bhronnach a stoigh. Shochraich i i fhein air taobh eile an 
teine is thuirt i is i ga chrathadh fhein “Tha m’ iotagan is 
m’ oiteagan air toididh (warmed) ri na h-eibhlein’’, Bha i 
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fas mór is mu dheireadh dh’ fhas i cho mor ri cailin agus 
thuirt i ris “Ma cheangalas thu an dha chu agad cuiridh mi 
car gleac riut”. “Cha cheangal, chan eil ni agam a chean- 
galas iad”. “Seo”, ars isi, is i toir ròineag a cuid falt dha, 
“cuir sin orra”. Agus chuir e an ròineag air post an leabaidh 
agus strailean fodar air na coin is chaidh iad anns a cheile. 
Laidir ’s a bha e bha i coltach an gnothach dheanamh air 
ach dara chaidh iad an tarruing, “Teannaich, a ròineag” 
ars isi, “Lasaich, a strailean’’, ars es’, is chaidh na coin a 
sas innt’ is b’ fheudar dhi teichadh is na coin as a deigh. 
Cha d’ fhuirich es’ na b’fhaide ’s a’ bhothan ach chaidh e 
dhachaidh. ’S dara rainig e toigh aig fhein bha a’ bhean ris 
airson gun d’ fhuirich e cho anmoch ’s gu feumadh e bhiadh 
fhein a dheasadh gu feumadh isi falbh ann cabhag ro-mhor 
bho’ n a bha Mairi aig Dòmhnall Iain ann an ruadh-bhais 
an deigh thighinn as a’ mhòin’. Thubhairt e rithe, “Dean 
thusa mo bhiadh is theid mis’ na t-ait’, ’s mi ’s fhearr a 
thuigeas a galar”. Dara chaidh e a choimhead oirre thog e 
an t-aodach dhe casan is chunnaic e gneathadh nan con is 
thuirt i ris “Na can facal, tha mi gu bhi marbh ceann troiseag 
ach nan robh fiaclan an t-seann choin cho geur ri fiaclan a’ 
choin óig cha dana mi as an laraich beó”. 

Dar a thug e suil air post an leabaidh bha i gearrt’ troimh 
ged b’ e darach dubh a bh’ ann. 


Iain Beag MacAnndra 


Bha Iain Beag MacAnndra a fuireach ann an Dail-na-h- 
Aitnich, an Gleann Cheatharnaich, ann an Srath Spe, agus 
ged bu bheag a chruth bha e ainmeil na latha mar fhear 
a b’ fhearr a chuireadh saighead. 

B’ abhaisd na h-Abraich tighinn an dràsd’ ’s a rithist mar 
chreachadairean tre Srath Eireann agus Srath Thulnain. 
Bha Fear Achnaluachrach a dol a phosadh, agus air an 
adhbhar sin bha feum aig air creach a thogail. Bha Fear 
Choilleachaidh ’na chaiptean freiceadain an uair sin agus 
b’abhaisd do Tain a dhol còmhla ris air tòir na creachad- 
airean, 


a Bc Ed O Ei A E S ENT A T Nw i nt P SS a S AN T E E 
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Theireadh cuid gu’n robh Iain cho ealanta leis an tuagh 
's an tal ’s a bha e leis a’ bhogha, agus bha làn fhios aig 
fear Achnaluachrach gu robh e a toirt làmh dha’n fhead- 
hainn a bha togail taigh úr da Fhear Choilleachaidh. 

An sin thainig na h-Abraich agus thog iad cha mhór a 
h-uile beothach a Oighreachd Chill Rathaig. ’S ann an 
Crochlach, ann am Bràigh Srath Eireann, a thainig Fear 
Choilleachaidh agus Iain orra, ’s iad air an rathad dhach- 
aidh. Mharbh Iain a’ chiad fhear leis an t-saighead is 
thuirt Fear Choilleachaidh, “Buaidh is tapaidh leat, Iain 
Beag MacAnndra, ’s ann as do lamh a dh’ earbainn.” Air 
do fhear Choilleachaidh an dara fear a mharbhadh, ghlaodh 
Iain, “Mile mollachd air do theanga, Uilleam Cam Choill- 
eachaidh.” Cha robh ach aon duine a tharr as bed, ach bha 
fios aige-s’ co iad a rinn an sgrios. 

Troiseag an deigh sin thainig da-fhear-dheug eil’ a Loch- 
abar airson cuir as da Jain. Cha bu luaithe fhuair iad a mach 
cait” an robh e a fuireach na thainig triúir dhiubh chun an 
taigh aig. 

Bha e “na shuidh taobh an teine. Gun mhionaid dalach 
thug a” bhean glag dha ’s an leth-cheann is thuirt i, “Gabh 
sin is éirich agus abair ri t-athair thighinn stigh.” Shin i 
mach am bogha-saighead tre sgoltadh bha “s bhalla air cul 
an taigh’. Streap es’ na craodh faisg air an taigh airson a 
bhith a tilg’ na saighdean as agus air na feara an taigh 
fhàgail, aon seach aon, fhuair iad fàilt air nach robh sùil 
aca. Rinn Iain an gnothach orra is dh’ nee e iad uile nan 
laigh’ marbh. 

'S e “m bun a bh’ ann gun tàinig buidheann eil’, daoine 
cho gramail ’s a bha ’n Loch Abar. Bha iad a cumail faire 
air an taigh gun fhios aig Iain ’s e a gabhail "na thamh mu’n 
teallaich. Thainig iad steach is chuir an duine mu dheireadh 
an dorus fo ghlais is dh’ fhalaich e ’n iuchair fo’n bheing. 
Air dha na bhean a dhol chun ceann eil’ an taigh’, thug 
i mach gran mhulachagan beag is leig i oirre gun do 
thuislich i, ’s na mulachagan a dol nan sgaoil air an lar. 

Gu grad bha na h-Abraich ’gan tionail air a son, is am 
prioba na suil’, smal Iain as an leus; rug e air an iuchair 
is chaidh e mach, am bogha ’s na saighdean na laimh 
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Chaidh e an aird ann an craodh shomraicht’ a bh’ aig. 
Chaidh a’ chiad fhear mach “na thóir ach mharbh Iain e. 
as a chraodh. Thainig fear ’n deidh fear dhiubh mach gus 
an robh iad uile ’nan laigh’ marbh agus cha do thill Abrach 
gu Dail na h-Aitnich na’s mòth’. Agus ’s ann an sin a 
chaochail Iain ’na sheann duine. 


This story of Iain Beag MacAnndra was heard in Laggan. 
A fuller version is given in “How to Learn Gaelic” by Dr 
Alexander MacBain and John Whyte but the incident in 
the last paragraph is not recorded there. 


Immediately opposite Dalnahatnich and on the other 
side of the River Dulnain, at the top of the brae, is a stone 
about five feet in height on which is inscribed “Erected by 
the Carr Bridge Gaelic Ceilidh in memory of Ian Beag 
MacAndra who lived here early in the 17th century. He was 
a noted archer and by his skill with the bow and arrow 
prevented many cattle raiders entering Strathspey.” 

Fear Choilleachaidh was William Mackintosh (Uilleam 
Mac Lachlainn) 8th of Kyllachy in Strathdearn. He was 
Captain of the Watch from Lochaber to the Spey and was 
engaged, along with Iain Beag Mac Anndra, in the pursuit 
of cattle lifters until about 1670. (Charles Fraser Mackintosh, 
“Antiquarian Notes,” II, p. 422-426) and “The Mackintoshes 
of Kellachy, Styled Sliochd Alain” (T.G.S.1., Vol. XIX, 
p. 104). 


This song “Biolag Crolaidh” (A Curling Ditty) by “Dun 
Ailein”? appeared in the “Northern Chronicle” (11/2/85). 
No information was given about it. 


Air fonn: “°S toigh leam fhein mo ghùn a dheanamh”. 


Seisd: °S i mo luaidh an sguabag bheallaidh 
Chuireas snuadh ann gruaidh nam fearaibh, 
'S i mo luaidh an sguabag bheallaidh 
’S alag mhear nan cuairteag. 
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Ged thig oirnn reoth’ is gaillionn 
Chuireas gróigeanaich do ’n teallaich, 
Theid na crolaidh mach le farum 
Thun a’ chath bu dual daibh. 


Gur e “n crolaidh gaol nam baran 
Bheireas càil ’s ceòl ’s carthan, 
Slàinte crè is spiorad aigne 

Nach bi lag na truaillidh. 


Thig an aoghair, thig am baran, 
Thig an t-aosda, thig an gallan, 
Dh’ionnsaidh eighre ghlas na carraid 
Thogar tlachd mu ’n cuairt di. 


“Sios am bacan” their an sgiobair, 

“Seòl dhomh clach ri taobh na biorraid,” 
Siod air falbh an éiteag bhinneach 

'Si air chrith ’na gluasad. 


'S ann an sin bha ’n horo-gheallaidh, 
"Ga toirt suas thar Sgor na caillich, 
Rang a daimh a’ sliòb a rathaid 

'S i laigh an sùil na cuairteag. 


Eadar “togail” agus “dionadh”, 

“Sgram an geard” is “sgailc a cliathaich”, 
Chan eil sean na òg nach miannaich 

Bhi fo riar do bhuaireas. 


’S Donar cuach de dh’ fhuarag Adhaill 
Nitear òl do Bhrod Dùn-chaillionn, 
Buaidh is cliù do ’n Diùc tha againn, 
Sàr chùl-taic na sguabaig. 


Although the game of curling was played from a remote 
era in Scotland, it is quite clear that until about 1838 it was 
unknown in most parts of the Highlands. Rev. James 
Taylor, D.D., in “Curling, the Ancient Scottish Game” (1884) 
confirms that is was not a Highland sport. 
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There is no evidence of it being played in Northern 
districts in the eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries. In 
“The Northern Highlands in the 19th Century”, Vol, II, 
pp. 217, 292, we are told that it was unknown in the 
Northern Highlands until it was introduced to Inverness 
by Mr Wilson of the Caledonian Hotel in 1838. It is said 
to have been introduced to the Northern Highlands by 
Lowland sheep farmers about 1840 and it was well into the 
second half of the century before it secured a good foothold. 
A club in Laggan, consisting mainly of sheep farmers, was 
in existence in 1855 and about the same time a club was 
formed in the Conon Bridge district of Ross-shire by Mr F. 
Harper, a sheep farmer. 

Rev. James Taylor, D.D., states that in the Lowlands all 
classes had always joined in the game but it seems, when 
introduced to the Highlands, to have been played mainly 
by the bigger farmers and some professional people. When 
the club in Laggan began there was, according to tradition, 
considerable resentment and some active opposition for a 
time by the shinty players. The curling usually took place 
on the Seann Amar which is to the right of the road 
immediately south of Laggan Bridge and occasionally, .f 
the frost was very severe, on the river near the parish 
church. 

Mr A. M. MacRae, Blair Atholl, has supplied some 
information about the game in Atholl. The earliest mention 
of it is in the Atholl Papers, in a letter from the 
Marchioness of Atholl to Lord Murray dated 30th December 
1692: “I write while my Lord this afternoon is at curling, a 
divertisement I am very glad he takes some delight in for 
this many years he has had noe diversion att all.” From 
the same source there is an entry on 24th November 1842. 
“At a general meeting of the Dunkeld Curling Club (which 
was instituted in January 1820) it was agreed to request 
Lord Glen Lyon to become patron and it was also resolved 
that the club should join the Grand Caledonian Club.” 

It is not certain whether the curling at Blair Atholl was 
part of the Dunkeld Club but when there was curling on 
the castle pond most of the players wore the distinctive 
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uniform of Atholl Tartan trews, black jacket with red 
collar and cuffs and the Atholl bonnet. Up to the 1930s Irish 
stew used to be taken by car from the Atholl Arms to the 
pond but there has been no curling there since the war. 


The following are from the Aird. 

The words representing the crowing of a cock are “Is e 
Calum an righ ’s mac an righ a ruamharachdainn”’. 

In his most valuable work “In the Shadow of Cairngorm”, 
Rev. Dr William Forsyth gives the English translation of 
the verse sung by some Frasers on their return from the 
marriage of Simon Lord Lovat to the daughter of the Chief 
of the Grants in 1729. The words he gives are — 

We will go home, come away home, 
We will go home to the Aird, 

Leave we the Grants of the porridge, 
We are the Frasers of the kail. 


The original, as heard in the Fraser country ts 
Theid sinn dhachaidh, tiugainn dhachaidh, 
Theid sinn dhachaidh suas an Aird, 
Fagaidh sinn Granndaich na lite, 
'S sinne Frisealaich a’ chail. 


Some words used in the district are 

Port — direction. “Am port as am bheil a’ ghaoth a 
tighinn”. 

Saodailt — shy. 

Saoid — a great welcome. 

Siochair — haunted. 

Siobach — slow moving. 


eet imre 


In Laggan a song used to be sung at the end of gatherings 
as the people parted. All that is now known of it is that it 
began with the words “Mar choinnich sinn gun dhealaich 
sinn gun guth mór gun mealladh”. 
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Some words from the parish are — 

Barlag — an old, worn out garment. 

Beup — a foolish person. 

Radailaidh — a rebuke, a blast. 

Suidheachadh — beam which supports the rafters, “Cuir 

eag *s an t-suidheachadh” was said if something important 
happened. (See T.G.S.I., Vol. 45, p. 229). 


In “By Loch and River”, p. 274, Rev. Dr Thomas Sinton 
gives the English versions of proverbs heard in Badenoch. 
The original forms of some of these have been recovered 
and are now given. 

Obair duine gun chiall a dhol gu féill gun airgiod. 

Is minic a bha rath air burraidh. 

Clachan dubha an aghaidh sruth. 

Is fhad’ a shiubhail nach do thachair. 

Toiseach éididh, dealagan. 

’S ann an deireadh an là a rugadh an t-oighre. 

Chan fhaigh cion cron. Chan fhaic gradh lochd. 

Am fear nach dean obair na gniomh, chan fhaigh e 
biadh feadh nam preas. 

Am fear a ghléidheas a chuid, gléidhidh e cairdean. 

Faodaidh cù gu leòir ithe gun a chluasan a shalachadh. 

Is fhad’ a shineas da leisgeadair. 

Thig la eile air am fear a tha buain na móin’. 

Is math am fiacal a bhith roimh ’n teanga 

Dar a thig duine gu luim, ’s e a cheann a thaic. 

Sneachd nan uan. 

Cho mearachdach ris am fear a bha feadaireachd La 
na Sabaid. 

Cho fuar ri losgann. 

Am muillean a bhios gun claban, is ioma ploc a theid 
a shamhlachadh ris. 


The following proverbs and sayings were heard in Laggan. 
Forms of some are found in Alexander Nicolson’s “Gaelic 
Proverbs”. 

Airgiod an t-uisge-bheatha, cha bhith rath air. 
Am fear a bhitheas ’na thamh, bithidh e a cuir an cat 
’s an teine. 
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Am fear a gheibh ainm na moch-eirigh, feudaidh e 
cadal gu eadarag. 

Am fear nach teid dh’ an allt le dhedin, bristidh e na 
cuinneagan. 

An ti nach cùnnt rium cha chunnt mi ris. 

An tuagh an deigh an tal ’s an tal an deigh an locair. 

Bi beagan bùirn far am bàthar an damh. 

Buille ’s an uilinn, bean bho duine. 

Bu mhoth’ an call La Chuil-fhodair. 

Chan eil bas fir gun ghras fir. 

Cha seas a’ bhreug ach air a leth-chois. 

Cha sgoiltear an darach ach le geinn de fhein. 

Cha teid féich air beul duinte. 

Chan fhaigh sionnach cadalach cobhartach. 

Chan urrainn do dhuine na h-ulagan itheadh agus an 
teine shéideadh aig an aon am. 

Cinnidh na Dòmhnallaich mar a chinneas na deann- 
tagan air seanna larach no fraineach air croit leis- 
geadair. 

Clann Mhuirich a’ bhrochain ’s an droch aran eorna. 

Cridhe na féile — Fear Chluanaidh. 

Eallach na leisge. | 

Far am bi Mac an Aba, sin ceann a’ bhuird. 

Gach fiodh “na bhàrr ach am fearn “na bhun. 

Ge fad” an duan ruigear an ceann. 

Is airidh an t-oibriche air a lon. 

Is deacair thoirt o laimh a chleachdas. 

Is diu teine fearn úr. 

Is e figheadair a bha mi sireadh ach “s e taillear a 
fhuair mi. (Said when a person had to be content 
with a lesser thing). 

Is math an ealag a’ chlach gus an ruigear 1. 

Is olc an cOmhradh dheth ’m bheil dithis diumbach. 

Is olc an fhéill a chuireas duine féin air an aimbeirt. 

Is rún rún dithis ach cha rún rún triuir. 

Is uaisle toll na bréid. 


. Mar cú ag òl eanraich, ainmean Chlann “Il Eathain — 


Lachan, Eachann, Dómhnal, Lachan, Eachann, 
Tearlach. 
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Na tri rudan is fhuair’ a dh’ fhairich Fionn riamh — 
Gaoth thar tonn, gaoth troimh tholl is gaoth lom 
an aiteamh. 

Nach e “m fiodh bha gann nuair rinn iad thus’ “ad 
phrop ’s an teampull. 

Patag dhubh, bhalgach an aghaidh uisge Alba gu léir. 

Stiùbhard, ainm righ is ceard. 

'S fhearr sguab fliuch na damh méilicht’. (Trees and 
bushes close to a field can prevent wet sheaves 
drying but also give shelter). 

Tiodhlac ann Raiplaich ort. (Raiplaich is an ancient 
burying ground about a mile north of Crathie and 
on the east side of Allt Mharcaidh). 

Trath bhi bogadh nan gad. 


The words and verses from Glenurquhart which follow 
were all heard from Mr Donald MacMillan, Wester Balna- 
grantach. 


Anainn — the place on a stack where it begins to 
taper. The “taking in”. 

Druim ard — the top beam of a house. 

Froinneachean — the stretchers, 

Mod — moss or peat mixed with dung to eke it out. 
The ‘‘o”’ is short. 

Peinneagan — a pinning stone in masonry. 


Lines on tailors 
Gu fortanach ’s gu h-onarach 
Tha ’n donas anns an tailleir: 
Cha dèan e obair tuathanais — 
Chan ’eil an truaghan làidir. 
(D. M. from “piuthar mo sheanar”) 


About one Chisholm known as “Laosboc” 
Tha fonn air boc gaibhre, 
Tha straighlich tha sgrathail air, [MS. gach sgrathal 
Cha toigh leis a’ chloinn e, 
Chan fhoighnich na mnathan e. 
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Toimhseachan 


Chunnaic fear gun suilean 
Ubhlan air craoibh; 
Cha tug e ubhlan dhith, 
'S cha d'fhag e ubhlan oirre. 
— Duine air leth-shùil: bha da ubhal oirre. 


Ruigidh each mall muileann ach cha ruig each a’ chois 
bhrist’. 


When a man came to collect his horses in the vicinity of 
Gartaly, this is how he addressed the Punndar — 
Fire, faire, Phunndair Ruadh, 
’S ann ort fhein nach bi gu gruaim, 
Púnndadh nan each ri la fuar 
Air son dul cuairt an clòbhar. (T.G.S.I., Vol. 46 p. 249) 


The reply he received has recently been heard and is 
Mile marbhphaisg oirbh fhein, 
Sibh-s’ chaidh gu cuid na béisd’, 
Carson nach dh’ fhuirich sibh leam fhein 
'S na bh’ agam de réidhlean fheòir? 


In “Urquhart and Glenmoriston”, p. 442, Dr William 
Mackay mentions the use of the word ‘“‘Malanaich” for 
mailers or payers of mail or small rent as distinguished from 
the “tuath” or bigger tenants. 


This verse by Iain Lom seems to be unpublished except 
in a letter in the “Inverness Courier” of 5th July 1849. 
Mo chairdean fein nan tigeadh iad 
Nan ficheadan ’s nan ciadan, 
Biodh croich aca do MacCailean 
’S biodh neul fala air MacDhiarmid. [M.S. fuil 


Having gone to Inverary, Iain Lom, when asked by Mac- 
Cailean Mór to give a specimen of his verse, replied in these 
words. 

In the same newspaper in 1867 there are several articles 
under the title “Sixty Years Since”. The writer, who seems 
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Parish of Inverness, tells of a man from the West Highlands 
who was hanged at the moor at Inverness. Shortly before 
his death he composed a lament, his daughter coming to 
his “last battle”. One verse of this is given — 

Tha Di-Ciadan so tighinn 

’Gam ruigheachd gun dail 

'S iomadh maighdeann is fleasgach 

Thig a coimhead a’ bhlàir; 

Gum bi Màiri mo nighean 

’S a cridhe air an lar 

'S chan fhaigh i aon fleasgach 

A ghlacas a làmh. 


to have lived in the Culloden or Culcabock part of the 


Ms. 14898 in the National Library of Scotland is by 
Patrick (Peter) Rose of the Roses of Earlsmill and Culliss 
who was born about 1764 and died in 1846. 

The manuscript has some information about his early 
life at Ardochy, near Fort Augustus, where his father, 
Alexander Rose, was tenant until his removal to Borlum 
in the same district in 1770. The writer does not say much 
about his father who was “the Quarter master in Lord 
Loudon Campbells Regiment” in 1741 and was stationed 
on detachment at Fort Augustus in 1746 and married in 
1747. The writer’s mother was of the Frasers of Culduthel 
and her mother of the Macdonalds of Leek, near Fort 
Augustus, and of these Frasers from the east side of Loch 
Ness and of the Macdonalds much is told. 

Some pieces of verse, which do not appear to have been 
published, are found in the manuscript and as these, on 
cattle lifting and other matters, are of interest as social 
history they are given. 

There are some verses by Barbara Fraser, “commonly 
called Barbara Bhan”. Some of these appear in Turner’s 
Collection, pp. 276, 311, but the following do not appear to 
have been published. They are preceded by the following 
words — “After John Roy Stuart left Castle Dounie he 
settled in Athol at Faschole he carried his correspondence 
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with Lord Lovat in the French language and with Mrs 
Fraser Bruoch (Bruaich) or Downie in the Gaelic.” 


Fhir a shiubhlas do ’n Aird, 
An t-soiridh uam le dùrachd; 
Innis dhi mar tha mi — 
Do Bharbara an Dunaidh: 
Gun tigh mor, gun phantry, 
Gun pharlour, gun ùrlar, 
Gun leabaidh ach luachair, 
Gun ghruagach gu súgradh. 


An t-soiridh uam gun dearmad 
A Choirneal Ruadh Stiùbhart: 
Is duilich leam mar tha e 
Bhon dh’ fhag e an dùthaich: 
E air an droch càradh — 
A ghraidh, ’s mor an diùbhail — 
Nam bithinn na mo ghruagaich, 
Gheobhainn, Iain Ruaidh, sùgradh! 


The information is given that Barbara Fraser attained 
the age of at least eighty-four years. Some facts about her 
are to be found in Volume 48 of the Society’s Transactions, 
p. 25, and her husband and children are recorded in 
Duncan Warrand’s “Some Fraser Pedigrees”, p. 45. 


Some tales are related about the famous Great Glen cattle 
lifter, Goiridh Macdonald. Some time before 1745, Malcolm 
Fraser of Culduthel lost cattle, the theft being proved 
against Goiridh. The Freiceadan, one of whose captains was 
Alexander Fraser, uncle of the writer of the manuscript, 
seized him and he was imprisoned at Fort Augustus. He 
was released on the orders of Captain Fraser’s mother as he 
had complained that he had received bad treatment at the 
hands of the Frasers, her son particularly. Goiridh paid her 
the following compliment — 


Tha na Frisealaich suarach 
's iad cho fuar ris a’ chlisneach, 
Ged thug thusa ’nan cleamhnas, 
bhean mo chridhe ’s mor misneach. 
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She replied — 
Chan ’eil na Frisealaich suarach — 
’s iad as uaisle na sibhse; 
Mur biodh mise “nan cleamhnas, 
bhiodh do cheann air an t-slisneach. 
(See “Clan Donald”, III, p. 347, p. 365). 


A story is given of a daring cattle lifter, An Caimbeulach 
Dubh or Mac Mhaol-domhnaich. On one occasion Captain 
Alexander Fraser of the Freiceadan heard that MacMhaol- 
domhnaich was about to cross the River Tarff with a creach 
from Moray. Parties were placed at fords where the creach 
was expected to cross and a servant of Fraser, Domhnul 
Beag Mac-a-phi, was told off to observe and report. Hiding 
behind a stone, he heard the cattle coming and in the 
moonlight was able to recognise Mac Mhaol-domhnaich at 
whom he fired. As he was carrying a sheep on his back this 
saved him from serious injury and he fired back at Domhnul 
Beag but his gun mis-fired. Mac Mhaol-domhnaich was 
caught and lodged in the gaol at Fort Augustus. The 
incident gave rise to an exchange of verses. 


Bidh fedil na caorach air droch bhlas 
air astar Mhic Mhaol-domhnaich, 
Bidh gunna dubh nach tobhair srad 

air astar Mhic Mhaol-domhnaich. 
Bidh etc. 


An turus thug thu Dhrumainn, 
Shonraicheadh crodh na dunach duit, 
Bha Mac-a-phi furarach, 

Is dh” fhuilich e “san tóin ort. 


Na hó ró neul fala air, 
Neul fala air, neul fala air, 
Na hó ró neul fala air 
Ceann salach Mhic Mhaol-domhnaich. 


Am freiceadan bha ’n Ardachaidh, 
Is Mac-a-phi an tacharan: 
Mo lamh gu faigh sibh paigheadh 
Air son cáradh Mhic Mhaol-domhnaich. 
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Na hó ró gur fearail e, 
Gur fulainneach deas smearail e; 
Na hó ró gur fearail e, 
Mo charaid Mac Mhaol-domhnaich. 


Ged a bha sibh taireil 

Air na gillean a bha ’n Ardachaidh, 

Gun thachair iad ’san atha ruibh, 
Gun phaigheadh air an edlach. 


Na hó ró etc. 


Ge bósdail agaibh Frisealaich, 
’S e call as leth a’ chruidh bh’ ann daibh; 
[bh’ ann inserted 
Gun chaill iad an Commission 
Air son biodag Mhic Mhaol-domhnaich 


Na hó ró etc. 


This verse is given as “One of Gorry’s rhymes”. 
Na dh’ fhag an Granndach umainn, 
Ma ghabh a chrodh do Chille Chuimein; 
Cha bhi mo bhean-sa gun aran, 
'S cruachan mor aig muinntir Mhuireibh. 


The writer tells how when he was young he went with 
his father and mother to a wedding in the district. The 
company was singing Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s “Oran nam 
Fineachan Gaidhealach” and he asked his father why there 
was no verse on the Roses. His father suggested, as he was 
beginning to compose rhymes, that he should do so and 
on the way home he composed this — 

Thig Cill Rathaig le cuid ghaisgeach, 
Thig gun slat ’san spairn; 

Na Rosaich laidir urramach 

Nach cuireadh bósd an duinealas, 

An sliochd uallach, spuireachail 
Bha ullamh dol an sas; 

Is iad am por a sheasadh còir, 
Sliochd Hùisdean Mhóir an áigh. 
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The two verses which follow are from a song by Rev. 
Father Alexander Bisset, Stratherrick on the building of 
the school at Knockchoilum, near Whitebridge. The earlier 
school was at Achadhnabeithachain, further up the valley 
of the Fechlin. 

A number of Strathglass people had come to the upper 
part of Stratherrick and the reference is to Ruairidh Buidhe 
Chisholm (otherwise Ruairidh Gleann Doth, Lord Lovat’s 
stalker there and a Strathglass man) and his family. The 
family is represented by the Macphersons, Killiechoilum 
and Whitebridge, whose mother was a daughter of Ruairidh 
Buidhe. 

The verses were recited by Harriet Chisholm (Mrs William 
Kennedy, Hilton, Giusachan) a daughter of Ruairidh Buidhe 
some years ago. 

Hi hu ró gur h-éibhinn leam, 

Carson a bhitheadh m’ inntinn trom? 
Bithidh sinne an nochd an cridhe fonn 
An nochd am Braigh’ Srath-Fharaigeag. 


Tha na Glasaich ann ’s iad leamhanail, treun, 

B’ airidh iad air rùm dhaibh fein, 

Tha iad barrach anns gach beum 

'S tha dream dhiubh ’m Bràigh’ Srath-Fharaigeag. 


Two further lines exist, not from the same song by reason 
of rhyme. 

Tha each is cruidhean aig Uilleam Iain Duinn, 

Tha Uilleam Ban ’s e mach bho chàch. 


Uilleam Iain Duinn was William Cameron from Knock- 
choilum who went to Buenos Aires and prospered there 
and Uilleam Bàn was William Chisholm, uncle of Mrs 
Kennedy’s mother. 








SGEULACHDAN BHEARNARAIDH 


LE AILIG MOIREASDAN, M.A. 
An 30mh la de ’n deicheamh mios, 1981 


An Drobhair Cruinn 


Mu bha mios mor aig na Gaidheil air ceol agus bardachd 
bha paillt uidhir a mhios aca air sgialachdan agus each- 
draidh. Tha cuid dh’an na sgialachdan aca cho sean agus 
gu robh tad ri’n aithris anns an Roinn Eorpa fada mun do 
chuir Gaidheal a chas riamh air fearann Bhreatuinn, agus 
mar is sine an sgial gu tric san is cuimir is ealanta a 
chainnt. 

Chan ’eil na sgialachdan a tha mise a libhrigeadh a 
nochd sean idir. An car is fhaide chan ’eil iad a dol amach 
nas fhaide na da cheud bliadhna. Tha seo a sealltuinn gu 
robh an Gaidheal ann ’s gach linn a cuir ris an aireamh 
dileab a dh’fhag athraichean aige do sgialachdan ach gu 
mi-fhortanach chaidh moran air diachuimhne agus air 
chall. 

A’ cheud sgeul a tha agam-sa a nochd ’s ann bho 
Aonghus MacLeoid oir neo Aonghus Ruairidh mhic 
Dhonnchaidh mhic Ruairidh a Brusta ann an Eilean 
Bhearnaraigh na Hearadh a fhuair mi i. °S e duine mor, 
tapaidh, gasda a th'ann Aonghus agus gu dearbha san aige 
a tha an guth — guth math, fallain Gaidhealach. Bha e 
grunnd bhliadhnaichean air yacht, gu h-araid anns an 
“Endeavour” a bh'aig Maighstir Sopwith a bha comhnuidh 
a reiseadh an aghaidh nan h-Ameriganaich. Seo a nis an 
sgialachd air an Drobhair Chruinn mar a fhuair mise i bho 
Aonghas coir. 

Corr is da cheud bliadhna air ais bha e na chleachdadh 
aig Drobhairean Gaidhealach a bhi falbh chon na feilltean 
air Ghalltachd le baga leathair air a guallain agus claid- 
heamh neo-chearbach ri slios. Cha robh iad riamh gun 
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chú math a bhi aca cuideachd. Gu tric bha an t-slighe 
aca a gluasad troimh choilltean mora agus dh’fhaodadh tu 
a bhi glé chinnteach gu robh mearlaich agus murtairean a 
falach ann an sin. Co-dhiu, an latha bha seo, bha an 
Drobhair Cruinn suas mu mheadhon coille anuair a 
thachair boireannach ris agus phlead mhor oirre mu 
guallain. Chuir i faillt? air an Drobhair agus dh’fhoigh- 
neachd i gu de fath a thuruis. Dh’innis e gu robh e air an 
rathad chon na feille. “O, seadh” ars’ ise “Am bheil eagal 
idir ort?” “O chan ’eil ars’ an Drobhair, “tha rogha agus 
taghadh cóin agam agus an chuid is fhearr dh’an chruaidh”. 
“Gu de an rud is fhearr dh’an chruaidh?” fhreagair ise. 
“Tha an claidheamh,” arsa an Drobhair. “Chan fhaca mise 
claidheamh riamh” ars’ ise, “nach seall thu dhomh e?”’. 
Rinn an Drobhair sin, “Nach toir thu dhomh e nam laimh?” 
ars’ ise. Rinn an Drobhair sin cuideachd. Cha luath a 
fhuair am Boireannach an claidheamh na laimh na chath 1 
dhith am phlead agus gu de a bh’ann ach fireannach. Le 
aon sguab mhath dh’an claidheamh chuir e ceann far a 
choinn. “Libhrig dhomhsa ann a seo a baga agus na bheil 
agad” arsa am Mearlach. Rinn an Drobhar sin. 

“Mu’n falbh mi” arsa an Drobhair, “an dean thu fabhar 
rium?” “Gu de tha sin?” ars’ am mearlach. “An cuir thu 
dhiom an dorn airson gu seall mi dh’am chompanaich gun 
do chuir mi suas sabaid mhath mu’n do chaill mi na bha 
agam?” Ni mi sin gun teagamh,” ars’ am Mearlach le snodh 
gaire. “Seadh mata,” ars’ an Drobhair, “thugainn sios chon 
na bun craoibhe shios ann a seo agus cuiridh mise mo 
dhorn oirre. Thig thusa an uair sin le do chlaidheamh a 
nuas oirre le d'uile neart bho chionn do churraichd airson 
nach faireach mise an dorn a bhi air a cuir dhiom.” Bha 
am mearlach leigte gu leoir seo a deanamh. Chaidh iad 
sios chon a bhun craoibhe: chuir an Drobhair Cruinn a 
dhorn oirre: thog am mearlach an aird an claidheamh agus 
thainig e nuas air an dorn le h-uile neart. Direach air an 
bha claidheamh gu buaileadh air an dorn, tharuinng an 
Drobhair a dhorn air falbh agus chaidh an claidheamh a 
stigh gu math dh’an chraoibh agus cha b'e furasda a 
thoirt as le cabhaig. Tharuinng an Drobhair nis a dhorn 
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eile air an mbhearlach an toll na cluaise agus leag e e. 
Cheangail e dha laimh air a chulthaobh leis an nepaicin a 
bha mu amhuich. Fhuair an Drobhair Cruinn a bhaga, 
a chuid fein agus cuid moran eile a ghoid am mearlach. 
Rot e am mearlach roimhe gu baile a bha faisg air far an 
d’fhuair e deagh phriosan, “an rud a thoill e gu math,” ars’ 
Aonghus. 


Mr Hugh Barron has kindly informed me that this tale appeared in 
the “Highland News” as far back as the 19th December 1903, 
30th July 1898 and it also appeared in February 1899. The Drobhair 
Cruinn, according to the same source, belonged to Breadalbane. 


“A? Dhuine, Dhuine!” 


Chan e mhain gu robh moran eachdraidh agus crabhadh 
ri lorg ann a sgeulachdan Bhearnaraidh ach bha spors agus 
abhachdas gu leoir annta cuideachd. Aig uaireanan bha 
ann sgeulaiche comasach air cleasachd a dheanamh gu 
h-araid na tachradh dha a bhi bruidhinn air duine son- 
raichte. Nochdadh e anns an sgeoil a chainnt agus an 
doigh bhruidhne choitchionn a b'abhaist a bhi aig an 
chuspair. Ni mise oidhirp anns an sgeul a leanas air so 
fhoillsicheadh ann an eachdraidh air Seonaidh Chaluim 
mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Lachlain Bhain, oir bha aithne 
mhath agam air an duine “nuair a bha mi og. 

'Muair a chiaradh an feasgair agus bha obair an latha 
seachad, sin ám na ceilidh. Reitheadh an lar creadha agus 
leac a sguabadh gu math agus gainemhach gheal na 
machrach a sgaoileadh air uachdar. Bha teine math 
monadh g’a chuir air aig leac an teinntean agus an uair 
a lasadh sin suas, bha blaths agus soilleireachd a lionadh a 
chitsin. Bhitheadh dearrsadh a tighinn as na soitheachain 
anns an dreasair. Bha da chornair air gach taobh dh'an 
teine agus oirre sin bhithinn fein agus mo bhrathair Calum 
a suidhe direach mu choinneamh a luchd cheilidh. Dhean- 
amh sinn gairdeachas mor an uair a thigeadh Seonaidh 
Chaluim astigh. Cho luath 'sa shuidhe Seonaidh air an 
chathair mu choinneamh an teine, bha an phiob tombaca 
amach; lasadh e i agus bheireadh e ceo mhath throm 
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aisde; thillgeadh e smugeid bheag dh’an teine. Bha mi 
riamh an duil gu ’m buaileadh te dhiubh arm mun mhala, 
ach fiach an do bhuail. Bha e cho cuimseach agus gu’m 
buaileadh an smugeid cinnteach gu leoir an fhior mhullach 
an teine agus leis a sin dheanamh Seonaidh gaire beag. 
Cha robh fada gu robh Seonaidh a leigeil deagh srian le 
mhac-meanmna agus a chuimhne agus abair thusa cothrom 
labhairt. Bha an corr a bha lathair balbh gu trang ag’ 
eisdeachd oir neo an drasda sa rithist a gaireachdain. 


'S neonach mura toireadh Seonaidh iomradh air an 
t-strith a rinn e fein agus balaich Bhrusta air tac Bhuirgh 
a bhriseadh sios airson fearann a thoirt dh'an tuath. 
Chaidh leotha gu math mu dheireadh agus fhuair Seonaidh 
fein fearann ann a Borgh agus thog e deagh dhachaigh air. 
Bha an tuath a thainig sios a Ruisgearraidh do Bhorgh lan 
chinnteach gu robh a fortan nis deanta agus na deanamh 
obair chruaidh e, b’ airidh iad air sin. Gu mi-fhortanach 
cha robh moran pris air beathaich. Thug Seonaidh amach 
a bhinn mu dheireadh agus e air coinneachadh ri mo 
mhathair fhein “A Lecsi, nach tu fein a tha glé ghorach a 
briseadh do chridhe ag obair ann an Borgh: cumaidh Borgh 
obair riut gu latha do bhais ach chan fhaigh thu paidheadn 
gu Latha a” Bhreitheanais”. 


Glé og bha Seonaidh trang ag obair aig Fear Bhaile 
MhicPhaill ann an Uibhist a Tuath. Bha gabhair cruaidh 
oirre a deanamh glé chinnteach gu cosnadh iad am paid- 
headh latha. An latha bha so, bha Seonaidh gu trang ag 
obair air an achaidh bhuaine agus bha an tide anabarrach 
teth. Bha iad a buain corce leis a chorran mhor. Bha an 
luchd obrach na fallus agus an druim gu briseadh. “A 
ghraidh” arsa Seonaidh “nach ann a smaoinaich mi a 
char a thoirt as a ghabhair. Direach air a bha e a dol 
seachad, dhirich mi an aird agus ghlaodh mi, “Seall a 
bhiasd dhubh! Chaidh i sios dh an t-saibhair!” Grad stad 
an gabhair: grad stad an luchd obrach agus dhirich iad an 
druim. Dh'iarr an gabhair arm a dhol chon an taigh mhoir 
a dh'iarraidh spaid agus ghabh mi mo dheagh thìde. Cho 
luath “sa thill mise, thoisich mi fein agus an gabhair air 
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murach an t-saibhair ach ged a bhitheadh sinne a murach 
gu Latha Bhreitheanais, cha lorgadh sinn biasd dhubh-oir, 
a ghraidh, cha robh i idir ann!” 

Bha Seonaidh cuideachd ag obair aig na tuathanaich 
mhora ann a ‘“‘Loudie’ mu dheas. ’S e gabhair Sgiathanach 
a bh’air. Aon latha fliuch, na seachd siantan, nach ann a 
chuir e Seonaidh amach gu mullach na cruach g’ an 
tuthadh. “A ghraidh” arsa Seonaidh,” nach mi a bha 
tamailteach! Mise agus balach og aig na cruachan agus an 
t-uisge dalladh oirnn agus an gabhair astigh anns an t-sabhal 
comhla ri nighean mhor, bhreagha, ruadh, Eireannach, a 
deanamh sugan. Co-dhiu, thainig mi fein agus am balach 
asteach dh” an t-sabhal a ghabhail anail. Bha an gabhair 
agus smuid aige a deanamh sugan. Bha e cho garbh ri do 
shliasaid agus beo le sopan.” An sin thuirt mi “A ghraidh, 
an aithne dhuit sugan a dheanamh idir “nas fhearr na sen?”. 
Fhreagair e gu cas “Ma tha thusa a smuainicheadh gu 
dean thu nas fhearr e, so dhut an corran”. “Ubh! Ubh! 
arsa mise agus rug mi air a chorran. Sheall mi dh” an 
nighean ruadh mar a bhiathadh i corran agus thoisich mi 
air deanamh an t-sugain cho caol ri manella. An drasda 
'sa rithist bheirinn sgriob mhath air mullach an t-sugain > 
toirt dheth na deas.” Co a nochd astigh ach an tuathanach 
mor fhein! Grad laigh a shuil air an t-sugan agus thuirt e, 
“Well, Munro, I have never seen a job to equal that! Just 
you stay in here with the girl and carry on the good work. 
Now Mackinnon you go out to protect the stooks’’. “A 
ghraidh” arsa Seonaidh, “nach e a bha tamailteach! Esan 
san t-uisge dalladh dha agus mise agus an nighean mhor, 
bhreagha, Eireannach astigh gu blath, seisgeir anns a 
t-sabhal? "Nuair a thilleadh Seonaidh dhachaigh a Loudie, 
bha e air a sgeadachadh san fhasan ùr le briogais ghorm 
agus brogan buidhe. ’San timcheall air a sin a dh’eirigh an 
ràdh ann a Bearnaraidh uair sam bith a bhitheadh oganach 
air a sgeadachadh gu math proiseil, “‘’San a thu coltach ri 
fear thigeadh a Loudie!” 

Dh’fhag Seonaidh mu dheireadh obair na tuathanaich 
agus chaidh e gu yacht agus bha e glé mhath airson obair 
a lorg do ghillean Bhearnaraidh anns an dreuchd sin. Bha e 
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greis na bhosan anns a yacht aig Hutcheson far an d’fhuair 
e eolas math air “Leddy” Platt a bha fuireach an uairsin anns 
a’ Pairc Leodhasach. ’S e ‘‘Hersillia’? an t-ainm a bh’aig 
Seonaidh air a yacht ach tha e ’nas coltaiche gur e 
“Pharsalia” an t-ainm ceart a bh’ oirre. Bha Ruairidh og 
Fearguson air fear dh’ an chriubha agus chluicheadh e a 
phiob mhor. Ged a bha sgiobair air a yacht cha robh e 
cunntais moran! Bha h-uile cal a lamhan a bhosan. Aon 
turus thainig uaislean a Norway air bord agus dh’fhiathaich 
iad a’ Sgiobair agus am piobaire tighinn gu cuirm mhor 
ann a Bergen. An t-ainm a bh’ air an litir 's e “Skipper 
John Munro”. 

Bha Seonaidh cuideachd anns a’ Mhalisi ann a Steorna- 
bhagh. Bha e na cleachdadh aig gillean Bhearnaraidh aig 
an am a bhi coiseachd a h-uile ceum o'n a bhaile sin chon 
an t-Ob anns na Hearadh far an faigheadh iad an t-aiseag 
dhachaigh do Bhearnaraidh. An turus bha so, thachair do 
Seonaidh a bhi air cidhe Steornabhaigh agus ’s e a bha 
toilichte coinneachadh ri Eairdsigh Ros a Geocrab. Bha 
an Rosach air tilleadh bho iasgach an sgadain agus bha 
e lan duil tilleadh sios dhachaigh dh’ an na Hearadh an ath 
mhadainn. Dh’ fhoighneachd Seonaidh dha charaid am 
bitheadh e cho math agus gu’n toireadh e fein agus an corr 
do ghillean Bhearnaraidh sios cho fada ri Geocrab neo 
eodhon Scalpaidh oir shabhaladh sin ceum nan cas. Bheir- 
eadh! ’S ann a bha Rosach ro thoillichte sin a dheanamh. 
Arsa Seonaidh ““Tha sin glé mhath dhuit-sa! Mo ghradh 
air do chridhe! Mo ghradh air do chridhe!” 

An ath mhaduinn sheol an Rósach amach bho chidhe 
Steornabhaigh. Bha an Jatha math gu leoir “nuair a dh’ fhag 
iad, ach suas gu Rubha na Cabaig, bheothaich a ghaoth 
agus dh’fhas i fluich le uisge trom. Tha e coltach nach robh 
an Rosach ro chinnteach air còst na Pairc Leodhasach 
agus chum e air stiuireadh amach gu math. Bha sin a 
toirt coram mhath dh’an ghaoith air an eitheir. Bha i 
direach na sroin. Bha Seonaidh eolach air còst na Pairc 
"nuair a bha e na bhosan air an “yacht” aig Hutcheson. 
Co-dhiu, ghluais Seonaidh suas far an robh Rosach agus 
thubhairt e “a ghraidh, chan’ eil thu deanamh gu math! 
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Tha mi tuigsinn nach mor is aithne dhuit!’’. Thionndaidh 
an Rosach air a shal agus fhreagair e “Ma tha thusa dh’ an 
bharail gu dean thu nas fhearr, so dhuit a’ stiuir”. Ubh! 
Ubh!” arsa Seonaidh, “mara dean! mara dean!” Co-dhiu, 
ghlac Seonaidh greim air a stiuir agus chum e stigh chon 
a chost far nach faigheadh a ghaoth a leithid a choram 
oirre, Lean e stigh a h-uile ceum riamh gu Loch Eisginn. 
Dh’ acraich iad an t-eitheir direach mu choinneamh an 
Lodge: tharr iad air tir gu riaslach: dhireich iad suas chon 
a Lodge agus ghnog Seonaidh an dorus. Nochd sear- 
bhanta. Labhair Seonaidh, “Tha sinne, a ghraidh, air 
tighinn far na mara — fuar, fliuch agus acrach — bhit- 
headh sinn fada nar comuinn na leigibh sinn gu teine far am 
blathaicheadh sinn fein agus an tioramaicheadh sinn air 
cuid aodaich.” “O” arsa an t-searbhanta “chan urainn 
dhoibh tighinn astigh dh’ an Lodge idir. Tha an Lodge lan 
uaislean agus tha iad a nis alg am biadh.” Co a nochd a 
nis ach am butelair fein. “Feumaidh sibh falbh as a mhin- 
eid” ars’ esan. “A ghraidh,” arsa Seonaidh “na faighainn-sa 
facal a leigeil gu Leddy Platt cha chuireadh i air falbh 
sinne a nochd anns an t-suidheachadh so.” “An aithne 
dhuit Leddy Platt?” ars’ am butelair. “°S ann domh as 
aithne, a ghraidh’, fhreagair Seonaidh agus b’e sin a Leddy 
bhreagha agus Leddy choir”. Thionndaidh am butelair 
air a shal agus dh’fhalbh e stigh. Cha robh fada chon do 
thill e le Leddy Platt. Arsa Seonaidh, “ Nuair a nochd i 
anns a t-solus an doruis, chan fhaca thu iomhaigh boirion- 
naich riamh cho breagha rithe air a comhdach ann a 
satins agus a ceann lan curls”. Cho luath ’s a mhothaich 
i do Seonaidh dh’fhailtaich i gu cridheil e leis na faclan 
“Well! Well! bosan Munro, I never thought I would see 
you like this! Come away in, come away all of you. You 
will get to a fire where you can warm and dry yourself. 
There is plenty to eat and drink and you will all sleep in 
comfortable beds tonight.” Thug Seonaidh taing mhor 
dh’ an Leddy. Mar a theireadh e fein “Ubh! Ubh! mara 
d’fhuair sinne gabhail again. Fhuair mise, a ghraidh, déise 
na “plus fours” aig a “gamekeeper” agus bha i cho fada 
agus gu robh i ruigheachd seachad air mo shàl. Fhuair an 
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corr dh’an chriubha cadal anns na taighean amuigh ach 
bha mise blath agus seisgeir anns a Lodge nam chadal ann 
a leabaigh a bhutelair.”’ 

Bha Seonaidh na bhosun cuideachd air a ‘“‘Mahia,”’ bata 
leis a New Zealand Line a bha tadhal aig cuid dh’an na 
h-eileanan iomraiteach ann a’ cuan mor na Pacific. ’S 
uime eachdraidh thaitneach a bh’ aig Seonaidh air na 
aiteachan iomallach so. Ged nach d’fhuair e moran fhogh- 
lum, bha Seonaidh glé dhichiollach air Beurla ionnsachadh 
agus leughadh e eachdraigh Captain Cook agus gu h-araid 
the “Mutiny on the Bounty”. B’e tric e luaidh air Captain 
William Bligh, Fletcher Christian agus an corr do chriubha 
na “Bounty” agus mar a thachair dhaibh mu dheireadh. 
Ach ma bha e luaidh oirre-san cha robh so ach beag ri 
taobh an loinn a bha e deanamh air boirionnaich Tahiti! 
Cha robh facal aig duine a bha ceilidh ach ag’ eisdeachd 
ri Seonaidh. Leanadh so gu robh e glé fhada dh’an oidhche 
agus gu tric bhitheadh mo mhathair g’ar ’n eigeinneachadh 
falbh a chadal. Arsa Seonaidh “A ghaladhad, nach leig thu 
leis na balaich, agus gaol an cridhe aca air “‘leddies”’ Tahiti.” 
Ged a b’fheudair dhuinne mu dheireadh an leabaigh a 
thoirt oirnn, cha ann idir a chadal! Rinn sinn toll beag anns 
a lotaidh os cionn a chitsin agus chuir sinn ar cluasan ris, 
ag’ eisdeachd ri sgeulachdan Sheonaidh choir. 

Bha aon seoladair air bord na “Mahia mhor” a thug 
tàir mhor dh’an bhosan. ’S e Sealltuinnach a bh’ann agus 
bha e neo-dheanta dha rud sam bith a dh’iarradh Seonaidh 
air a dheanamh ceart. Bha an gne duine a bh’ann cho mi- 
nadurach le Seonaidh agus gun d’tug e far-ainm air — 
“A Chaora Hiortach”. Bha Seonaidh cho cleachdadh ri 
bhi na bhòsan air ‘yacht? agus gu robh an dèac aig a 
“Màhia mhor” cho glan agus gu faiceadh tu d’fhallus aisde. 
An latha bha so, chuir Seonaidh a Sealltuinach a phean- 
tadh, ach mar a rinn a cruaidh mhi-fhortan, dh’fhalbh e 
air a bheul agus a sroin agus spreath am peant air an deac 
“A ghraidh,” arsa Seonaidh, “nach mi a bh’ air mo chuir 
"uige! Nach mi a bha tamailteach! An déac a bha cho 
glan agus gu faiceadh tu d'fhallus aisde a nis lan spuaiceadh 
do pheant. Bha mi air thuair cron a dheanamh air, “nuair 
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a nochd a Sgiobair agus meud mhath dh’an chriubha. Ach 
a ghraidh, mar gun tigeadh oiteag bheag dh’an ghaoth, 
nach ann a dh’atharraich mi mo chursa, agus 
Ghair mi fein, 
Ghair an Sgiobair, 
Agus ghair sin air fad.” 


Mu ’n am so bha Seonaidh air tir ann a Melbourne agus 
gu dé a thachair ris ach boirionnach a bhruidhinneadh a’ 
Ghaidhlig gu math fileanta. Dh’ fhoighneachd i do Seonaidh 
c’aite as an robh e. Fhreagair Seonaidh ann a Beurla. “I 
come from a small island called Berneray, Harris”. Thub- 
hairt i “An aithne dhuit an t-eilean sin gu math?” Arsa 
Seonaidh, “A ghraidh, chan’eil clach na bile feoir ’s an 
eilean sin nach aithne dhomhsa”. Thubhairt i “An aithne 
dhuit Tobar Moin a Phuill mata?” “A ghraidh”? arsa 
Seonaidh “tha mi far do chuala mi e”. “Am bheil iad a 
tiodhlacadh dhaoine ann a Cill Aisim fhathast?” ars’ ise. 
“A ghraidh” arsa Seonaidh, “cha do chuala mi riamh cae 
“O, seadh,” fhreagair i, “tha mi tuigsinn gu bheil gu 
leoir agad ri ionnsachadh mu dheighinn Bhearnaraidh 
fhathast ach thugainn thusa comhla riumsa suas dh’an 
ghleann taobh shuas a bhaile agus cha toir latha agus 
oidhche air falbh thu.” Cha do ghabh Seonaidh an coram 
oir bha e’n duil gur e droch bhoirionnach bh’innte. Greis 
an deidh dha tilleadh air ais do Bhearnaraidh, thachair dha 
a bhi bruidhinn air boirionnach Melbourne. Thubhairt fear 
dh’an na bha lathair “Mu tha, bha an boirionnach ceart 
gu leoir! Tha Tobar Moin’ a Phuill aig ceann a gharaidh 
agamsa.” “A ghraidh, am bheil thu radha!” arsa Seonaidh. 
Arsa Fear eile, “bha an boirionnach ceart gu leoir mu 
Chladh Chill Aisim! Bha Cladh shuas agad ann a Brusta 
far am bitheadh iad a tiodhlacadh dhaoine na ceudan 
bliadhna air ais.” “A! A! A! bheil thu radha!” arsa Seon- 
aidh, “nach mise gloic a leithid so”. 

Bha Seonaidh a tilleadh dhachaigh aon uair agus bha e 
na sheasamh air cidhe Loch na Madadh. Co a thachair ris 
ach ministeir Thrumisgearraidh ann an Uibhist a Tuath. 
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Bha a’ ministeir so aon uair ann a Bearnaraidh agus mar 
sin bha Seonaidh glé eolach air. Bha e na chleachdadh alg a 
ministeir choir a bhi dol do Loch na Madadh air son gloine 
na dha. Bha “gig” aige agus tha e coltach gu robh an 
t-each cho cleachdadh air an rathad agus na leigeadh tu 
an t-srian leis, dheanamh e a rathad dhachaigh ceart gu 
leoir leis fhein. Bha botul math aig Seonnaidh na phoceid 
agus rinn e fein agus a ministeir gairdeachas mor ri cheile. 
Co-dhiu, bha a’ mhinisteir ro thoilichte Seonaidh a thoirt 
leis air an rathad dhachaigh cho fad ri Trumisgearraidh. 
Mu dheireadh leum na seoid astigh dh’ an “ghig” agus 
chaidh an t-srian a leigeil leis an each. Dh’ fhalbh an t-each 
gu doigheil a h-uile ceum riamh amach seachad air Cnoc 
Ath Leoidair agus bha Seonaidh agus am Ministeir air an 
doigh a bruidhinn agus a lasganaich fad an t-siubhail. 
Co-dhiu, thug obair naduir oirre tighinn as an “ghig” agus 
a dhol gu fal an rathaid. Chum iad air bruidhinn agus air 
gaireachdaich agus cha robh guth air an each! Feumaidh 
gu robh an t-each sgith a feitheamh oir neo chaidh e 
iomrall! Co-dhiu, ’san a dh’ fhalbh e gu somaltadh, doigheil 
air a rathad dhachaigh. Bha e greis mhath air falbh mu’n 
do mhothaich na seoid gu dé a thachair. Cha robh ach 
deanamh air falbh cho luath sa dheanamh an da chois a 
déidh an eich. Bha na casan gun teagamh sam bith a dol 
luath gu leoir ach bha droch thuaineal anns na cinn air 
chor agus gu robh am Ministeir agus Seonaidh air uairean 
a bualadh a cheile air druim a rathaid agus a falbh air 
fiaradh dh’an dhréan, Co-dhiu, agus an anail nan uchd, rug 
iad air an each agus fhuair iad gu Trumisgearraidh gun an 
corr tubaist. Bha oidhche mhor ann a sin! 


Ann a deireadh a latha chaill Seonaidh gu mi-fhortanach 
a fhradharc agus dh’ fhag e eilean Bhearnaraidh agus 
chaidh e d’fhuireach a Ghlaschu comhla ri mhac, Calum. 
Chaochail e ’n Inbhir Nis aig am a chogaidh fo dheireadh. 
Bha mi gle eolach air an duine — duine beag tapaidh, dan 
agus air leth ceolmhor, snasail na aodach, snasail na 
gniomh, cosanaich an t-saoghail agus faodaidh mi a radha 
duine onarach. 
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Aonghus mac Iain mhic Shomhairle 

Air a bha mi nam bhalach og bhitheadh mo mhathair 
gum a chuir an drasda agus a rithisd do bhutha Aonghuis. 
°S e fear na butha seo cuspair na sgeul a leanas. Fhuair 
mise an sgeul, facal air an fhacal, mara a tha mi g’a | 
innseadh ann a seo bho mhac a’ mharsanta, Tarmad. ’S e 
fear sgeoil comasach a bha ann a Tarmad agus mar a thuirt 
e rium fhein an turus fo dheireadh a chunnaic mie “’S 
iomadh sgialachd laghach a fhuair mise bho m'athair mu 
dheighinn a thurus ann an Ameriga na robh tiode agam an 
innseadh dhuit”. Dh’fhalbh Tarmad agus moran dheagh 
fiosrachaidh leis! Seo a nis sgeul Tharmaid mu thurus 
athair ann an Ameriga bho 1860 gu 1879. 

“S e dilleachdan a bha’n na m/’athair-se. °S e piuthair a 
mhathair a thog e. Chaidh e aig seachd bliadhna deug dh’an 
iasgach Ghallach. Bha e cho beag ’s nach faigheadh e a 
phaidheadh latha ann ach air na b'fhiach e. Rinn e glé 
mhath, oir bha e na bu tapaidhe na bha e coimhead agus 
rinn e deagh phaidheadh ann. Mu’n d'thainig an ath iasgach 
Gallach, bha m'athair air an rathad gu America — na 
‘emigrant’. Dh’ fhalbh iad aon da fhichead as na Hearadh. 
Bha dithis dh’a pheathraichean fhein comhla ris a falbh. 
Nuair a rainig iad Tairbeirt na Hearadh, bha an corr dh’an 
na hveilthireich a bha falbh comhla riutha ann an sin. 
Fhuair m’athair tiodhlac bho bhoirionnach uasal a bha 
sin ris a canadh iad, Lady Thomas — leabhar! 

Chanadh iad ‘auxiliary’ ris a bhata-sheol air do dh’fhalbh 
iad. Fhuair e leth-chrun air an leabhar agus sin an aon leth 
chrun bha na phoceid. Co-dhiubh air an rathad a null, 
nuair a thigeadh oirre toiseachadh air riofadh, bha m'athair 
a cuideachadh na seoladairean agus mu dheireadh dh’fhas 
iad cho eolach air agus thigeadh iad g’a dhusgadh nuair a 
thigeadh oirre riofadh air an oidhche. 

Nuair a rainig iad Montreal, theich roinn mhor dh'an a' 
chriubha agus thainig a mait far an robh m'athair ach an 
tilleadh e comhla riuthe mar fhear criubha. “Cha bhi maill 
ann”, arsa m’ athair “ach feumaidh mi cach fhaicinn dé 
a m iad”. “Ma ta”, ars’ esan “mu thilleas tu comhla ruinne, 
gheibh thu paidheadh seoladair bho'n a dh' fhalbh thu a 
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Grianaig gun till thu dhachaigh”. Nuair a chaidh m'athair 
far an robh cach, cha robh chridhe aice smuaineachadh air 
a leithid a rud. Bha iadsan a dol a thilleadh comhla ris na 
tilleadh e. B’ fheudar dha an t-aite sin a leigeil seachad. 
Cha robh ach chaidh iad suas dh’an ‘station’. Bha e air a 
ghealltuinn dhaibh gu robh obair gu leor g’a feitheamh ach 
nuair a rainig iad a ‘station’ cha robh duine beo ann sin. 
Dh’fhoighneachd a “station master” dhaibh c’ait an robh iad 
a dol. Cha robh fios aca! Ach thachair gu robh dealbh- 
duthcha mor croichte ris a’ bhalla agus thubhairt e riuthe, 
“Comharraichaibh amach aite ’s am bith air an dealbh- 
duthcha sin a tha sibh a roghnachadh.” Chomharraich iad 
amach Toronto agus chaidh an cuir air an ‘train’ chon a’ 
bhaile sin. Air a rainig iad Toronto, cha robh ann ach 
‘station’ falamh: cha robh duine g’a feitheamh! Bha iad 
mar chaoraich a chaidh air chall agus mar chaoraich gun 
bhuachaille! Cha robh fios gu dé a dheanamh iad. A 
laoichean, nach ann a thachair gun d’thainig tuathanach 
astigh le ‘wagon’ agus paidhir each. Chunnaic e na daoine: 
dh’ aithnaich e gu robh rudeigin cearr. Thainig e nall a 
bhruidhinn riuthe agus dh’innis iad dha mar a bha: nach 
robh sgial aca c’ait an déigh iad no dé a dheanamh iad. 
“Well”, ars’ esan “tha bathaich mhor agamsa air a togail 
agus air a cuir air cheann. Mu theid sibh comhla riumsa, 
gheibh sibh dh’an a bhathaich sin chon a faigh sibh obair 
agus tha mi creidsinn nuair a sgaoileas a naigheachd gum 
bi gu leor g’ar ’n iarraidh. Dh’fhalbh iad comhla ris. Chaidh 
iad dh’an bhathaich. Thoisich iad air falbh, duine a deidh 
duine, mar a bha iad a cur feum oirre. Thoisich m’athair — 
's ann air a phaidheadh latha aig saor a bha e ’g obair — a 
deanamh feum. Bha an rud a cordadh ris. Chum e roimhe 
an iar ris an obair sin a togail taighean fiodha. Bha e air 
a chluintinn gu robh an t-òr air briseadh amach ann a 
Canada. Mu dheireadh, a laochain, nach ann a rainig e 
San Francisco! Bha’n t-aite sin gu math dripeil an uair sin 
le obair. Bha m'athair a ’g obair na shaor ann a sin agus 
a faighinn punnd Sasunnach ’s a latha — deagh thuarasdal 
an uair sin. Co dhiubh, bha e fuireach comhla ri Eireannach 
agus a bhean agus beagan bhliadhnachan an deidh sin nach 
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ann a chualas gun do bhris an t-ór amach a rithisd ann a 
Canada agus bha ‘rush’ uamhasach a dol suas. An latha 
bha so, dh’fhoighneachd an t-Eireannach dh ’am m'athair, 
“Am bheil guth idir agad dhol suas a bhuinneag an oir?” 
Arsa m'athair, “Tha mi toilichte leis mar a tha mi a 
deanamh agus tha e bochd leam a dhol a chosg na choisinn 
mi bho na thainig mi do America agus is docha nach bi 
sian agam air a shon”. “Ma tha,” a laoichain’’, ars’ esan 
“tha thu ceart gu leor”. “Nach neonach” arsa m'athair, 
“nach ’eil thu fhein a dol ann”. “Chan “eil”, ars’ esan, “bha 
mise roimhe agus thug mi sia bliadhna shuas a h'uile 
Samhradh chon na cosgainn na bha agam agus bha mi! 
tighinn a nuas a chosnadh ann a so fad a gheamhraidh agus 
“claim” agam shuas ann, agus an deidh sin cha robh mi 
faighinn sian. Mu dheireadh ’san a runaich mi a ‘claim’ 
reic. Latha bha so ’s ann a thainig seoladair agus an deoch 
air agus gun fhios aige gu de a bha e deanamh. 'S ann a 
reic mi an ‘claim’ ris air deagh airgiod agus mi g am 
fhaicinn fhein gle fhortanach gun d'fhuair mi uam 1. Co- 
dhiubh, lathairne mhaireach nuair a shobaraich a seoladair 
agus a thoisich e air buinneag, mu’n d’thainig am feasgar, 
bhual e air an ór agus bha fhortan saoghalta deanta ann 
an tiotan. Mar sin ged a chluinninn-sa gu robh mein oir 
aig ceann na sraide, cha rachainn ice: chan ann dhomhsa 
bhitheadh an t-ór co dhiubh!” 

Bha m'athair ann a sin ochd bliadhna agus bha e 
faighinn air n-adhart cho math agus ’s an a runaich tighinn 
cuairt dh’an a” t-sean duthaich a choimhead air na cairdean. 
Bha e minigeadh tilleadh air ais. Ach a bhroinean, “san a 
thachair a chrannachar ris agus phos e agus cha do thill e 
dh’Ameriga riamh tilleadh. Agus tha mi creidsinn nach robh 
aireachas ’s am bi air. °S uimeadh eachdraidh bheag 
laghach a bh’aig m'athair dhuinne mu thimichioll a thurus 
do America na h-ochd bliadhna deug a bha e ann. 


Calum An Oir 

Fhuair mi an sgeul a leanas bho Tharmad mac Lachlainn 
mhic Iain mhic Alasdair Ruaidh ann an eilean Bhearnaraidh 
na Hearadh no Uibhist mar a chanas Iad an diugh. Bha 
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Tarmad riamh deidheil air eachdraidh agus bha e glé 
chomasach air an innseadh cuideachd. 

Bha Calum an Oir agus fear eile ag’iasgach air taobh an 
iar eilean I Chaluimcille. Tha daoine a tha eolach a raitinn 
gur e aite gu math salach a tha sin le boghanan agus sgeirean. 

Cha robh iad fad’ ann a sin nuair a chunnaic Calum 
agus a chompanach bàta mor le cuid shuil a seoladh asteach 
ameasg na sgeirean. Chuir so moran ioghnadh agus uamhas 
oirre. Nuair a rainig am bàta mor cho faisg agus gu 
cluinneadh iad bruidhinn, chuir sgiobair a’ bhata fàilt 
oirre agus dh'iarr e air fear dhiubh tighinn air bord a 
nochdadh dha na slighe agus gun toireadh e dha suim 
mhath tuarasdail. 

Cha bu ruith ach leum aig Caluim agus cha robh fada 
gus an robh am bata mor saor bho chunnart. Ach mar a 
tha ann san t-seann fhacal “gealladh math agus droch 
phaidheadh”, an aite do Chaluim tuarasdal fhaighinn san a 
ghearr an sgiobair a ròp a bha ceangal eithear Chaluim ris 
a bhata. Chuir so ioghnadh air Caluim agus san a dh’iarr e 
a phaidheadh. Thionndaidh an sgiobair agus thuirt e nach 
faigheadh aon sgillinn ruadh ach gun deaghadh a sguabadh 
air falbh gu Ameriga mar fear sgiobaidh “sa bhata. Cha 
robh aig Caluim bochd ach a bhi toilichte na chaochladh! 

Nuair a rainig am bata Ameriga, chath an sgiobair 
Caluim air tir, gun tuarasdal, gun odach ceart, agus gun 
facal Beurla na chlagan. Cha robh fios aig Caluim gu de a 
dheanamh e. San a thoisich e ri coiseachd air ais ’s air 
adhart agus a null san nall air a’ chidhe. Chunnaic duine 
beag e agus dh’aithnaich e gu robh rudeigin cearr. Chaidh 
e far an robh Calum agus bhruidhinn e ris. Cha tuigeadh 
Caluim Beurla ann, agus ne motha cha tuigeadh esan a’ 
Ghaidhlig. Le laimh, thug an duine beag air Caluim suidhe 
far an robh e agus dh’fhalbh e gu oifis mu choinneamh air 
a’ chidhe. An ceann greis, thill e agus thug e leis Calum 
chon na h-oifis. Bha ann an sin duine uasal coir a bhruid- 
hinneadh a’Ghaidhlig gu math fileanta. Tomhais co a bha 
sin? — o bha, obhnair a bhàta! Chuir e failte chridheil air 
Caluim ann an Gaidhlig agus dh'fhoighneachd e fath a 
thuruis do dh’Ameriga. Fhreagair Caluim agus dh’innis 
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e dha facal air an fhacal mar a thachair dha agus gu robh 
e nis ann an duthaich chéin gun sgillinn ruadh na phoceid 
gun aodach comasach agus gun fhacal Beurla na chlagan. 
Dh'eisd an t-obhnair ris agus dh’fhan e na thósd. An sin, 
thog e cheann agus rinn e fead ri gille aig an dorus agus 
dh’iarr e air a dhol chon a chidhe agus iarraidh air an 
sgiobair tighinn dh’an oifis anns a’ mhionaid. Cha robh 
fada gus do nochd an sgiobair asteach. “‘An aithne dhuit an 
duine a tha na shuidhe mu do choinneamh?” ars’ an 
t-obhnair. “S aithne,” ars’ an sgiobair, “C'ait am faca thu 
e?” ars’ an t-obhnair. “Bha e na fhear sgioba anns a’ bhat’ 
agam,” ars’ an sgiobair “agus chuir mi air tir e aig a chidhe.” 
Thionndaidh an t-obhnair an uairsinn air a sgiobair gu 
biorach, garg agus dh’innis e dha facal air an fhacal mar a 
dh’innis Calum dha. Chain e sgiobair bho mhullach a chinn 
gu bonn a dha bhroig. Fhuair e an sin na dh’fhonadh 
dh’an a chu. ‘‘Faic so,” ars’ an t-obhnair, “air son cho fior 
shuarach ’sa bha thu, bheir mise ort gu cuir thu sios air an 
bhord sin coig ceud punnd Sasannach ann an da uair a 
thìde air son Chaluim. Mara dean thu sin, cuiridh mise thu 
dh'an a phriosan gus an dubh t-fhiaclan.” Dh’fhalbh an 
t-obhnair a nis le Calum do bhutha a bha faisg oirre agus 
cheannaich e dha aodach, brogan agus a h-uile ni eile a 
bha dhith air. Greis an deidh dhoibh tilleadh dh’an an 
oifis nochd an sgiobair astigh agus chunnt e mach dhaibh 
coig ceud bonn oir air a’ bhord. An sin thuirt an Sgiobair 
gun toireadh e Calum air ais leis gu Alba. “Cha dean 
thu sin idir” ars’ an t-obhnair. “Seolaidh Caluim air ais 
dhachaigh ann an bata eile leamsa.” 


Rinn Caluim sporan annasach a cheanngal e mu mhead- 
hon agus ’s ann mar sin a thug e na buinn óir dhachaigh. 
Thug an t-obhnair an uair a chunnaic e a sporan le deagh 
ghaire air an t-ainm Caluim an Oir. Sgeadaichte mar duin’ 
uaisail agus coig ceud puinnd Sasannaich na chois, thill Caluim 
gu Eilean I gu sabhailte air te eile do bhàtaichean an 
obhnair. Agus arsa sgeulaiche “bha an t-airgiod sin na chul 
math do Chaluim fad a bheatha fhein agus dha chuid 
chloinne agus dha oghaichean chon a latha diugh.” 
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Aonghus Gilliosa a Hiort 

Seo sgeul eile bho mo charaide Tarmad tacili a 
Bearnaraidh na Hearadh. Nuair a bha Tarmad na cnapach 
balaich bha an teaghlach a fuireach aig a Mhachaire ann 
san eiléan sin. ’S e athair Tharmaid a bha na ard Eildear 
san Eaglais Shaoir aig an àm. Aig àm comanaiche, bha e 
na chleachdadh aig Hiortaich a bhi frithealadh nan orduig- 
hean ann am Bearnaraidh agus gu tric bhitheadh iad a 
fuireach ann an taigh Lachlain mhic Iain air a Mhachaire. 
Bha tlachd mhor aig an ghille, Tarmad, dh’an na Hiortaich. 
Bu toigh leis an comhradh, an sgialachdan agus an spors. 
'S mor a’ ghaireachdain a rinn Tarmad anuair a loisg 
Aonghus Gilliosa a mhaladhain a cuir as na lampa mu 
mheadhon oidhche mun deach iad suas a chadal! 

Aon uair chuala Tarmad Aonghus a bruidhinn ri athair 
fein mar seo.” A Lachlain, ’san armsa chaidh an sabhaladh 
mor bho’n a chunnaic mi roimb’ thu”, “A dhuinne” arsa 
Lachlain, “a bheil thu radha”. “O san” arsa Aonghus, 
Bha an biadh a fas rudeigin gann oirnn an an deireadh an 
Earraich agus ’san a runaich mi a dhol dh’an chreig a 
dh’ianachd. Mar a tha fios agad, bithidh sinne ann a Hiort 
a roinn na creag mar a bhitheas sibhse ann an Eilean 
Bhearnaraidh a roinn a chladaich airson na feamain, Thug 
mi leam rop agus cheangail mie ri creag mhor agus an corr 
dh’an rop cheangail mi e ri mu mhuineil. Nuair a shaoil mi 
gu robh a h-uile dad ceart gu leoir, thoisich mi ri cromadh 
sios ri aodann na creig gus do rainig mi deagh sceilp. 
Thoisich mi gu grad ri ianachd oir bha na h-eoin a tighinn 
na steall thar na mara. Bha mi cinnteach nan tigeadh coig 
chon na sceilpe nach faigheadh aonan as beo, ach nan 
tigeadh sia ’s docha gu faigheadh aon as air falbh sabhailte. 
Nuair a shaoil mi gu robh agam na bha feumail, cheangail 
mi jad gu curamach le rop mu’m mheadhon agus thoisich mi 
ri direadh. Tha mi smaoineachadh gu robh mi suas mu 
mheadhon na creig anuair a bhris a rop. Nuas gu d’thainig 
mise le mo ghad! Bha mi ’n duil gur e seo mo chrioch ach ’s 
ann a dh’fhairich mi mo mhas a bualadh air sceilp bheag 
agus stad mi. Bha mi direach air fior oir na sceilp agus mo 
chasan sinnte fotham. A Lachlain, nach mise a ghabh an 
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t-eagal. nach mise a bha sa chunnart! Cha robh ‘otham 
ach na stallaichean cruaidh agus a muir gorm briseadh 
oirre na stuaghan mora, geala. Shuidh mi car tacan a 
ghabhail anail agus mo chridhe g’am thacadh. Thoisich mi 
le mo lamhan g'am shocrachadh fein astigh na b'fhaide 
dh’an chreig. Bha an feasgair fada air ciaradh agus bha i 
fas glé dhorcha. Thoisich mi air eubhach cho math sa 
b'urrainn mi ach le fuam na stuaghan agus eubhach 
nan eoin cha robh moran dochas agam gu cluinneadh 
duine sam bith mi. Ach mar a rinn an Cruithifhear, agus 
mi an an cruaidh chàs ann an am na h-eiginn gu de a 
thachair ach gu robh fear eile a g’ianachd an taobh thall 
dhiom aig an dearbh àm. Chual e m’eubh: thuig e gu robh 
rudeigin ceàrr. Ghluais e nall agus chunnaic e an rop 
ceangailte ris a chreig ann san roinn agamsa. Dh’eubh 
e sios gu de a bha ceàrr. Dh’innis mi dha mar a thachair 
dhomh ach gu robh mi fhathast sabhailte gu leoir. Cha 
robh fada gun do chuir e sios ròp math eile agus fhuair 
mise direadh an aird gu sabhailte”. “Tha mi cinnteach”, ars’ 
athair Tharmaid “gun do dh’fhag thu na sulairean air a 
sceilp far an robh iad”. “Cha do dh’fhag idir”, ars’ 
Aonghus, “’S iad a chiad rud a chaidh suas”. 


An Leanabh agus an Iolaire 

Seo sgeul eile a fhuair mi bho Tharmad Macllip. 

Bha boireannach ann a Roghadal amuigh aig an fhach- 
aidh bhuana. Bha leanabh aice agus e air a chuartachadh 
le pios breacain. Dh’fhag i leanabh aig ceann na h-iomaire 
agus mar a b'fhearr sa b'fhearr a bha i faighinn air 'n 
adhart, bha i a gluasad na b’ fhaide bho leanabh. Thogadh 
i ceann an drasda sa rithisd agus choimheadadh i as a 
deidh ach a robh an leanabh ceart gu leoir. An uair seo san 
a chual i ràn. Thog i ceann direach air a bha iolaire mhor 
a cromadh chon a leanabh agus a cuir a spuirean a sas ann 
sa tartan. Thoisich am boireannach bochd air eubhach ach 
cha mhor feum a rinn sin dh’i, Dh’ eirigh an iolaire an 
aird dh’ann na speuran leis an leanabh agus rinn i mach 
an Cuan Sgith. Cha robh aig a bhoireannach bhochd ach 
suidhe sios far an robh i a caoinneadh le briseadh cridhe. 
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Gu de a thachair greis an deidh seo ach gu robh cibeir 
air a chuairt ann an Duntuilm. Bha e sgith agus shuidh e ri 
taobh cnuic a gabhail anail. San a laigh a shuil air ian mor 
ag itealaich tarsuinn a Chuain Sgith agus a deanamh air an 
Eilean Sgithanach. Mhothaich e gu robh rud mor mar baga 
aice na spuirean ach ’se cheist gu de idir a bh’ann. Bha an 
iolaire a deanamh direach air agus cha robh fada gus do 
laigh i air cnoc shios fogha. San a smaonaich e an ct a 
leigeil innte ach an faiceadh e gu de a bh’aice. Chuir an cu 
a comhairtaich air falbh i. Chaidh an cibeir sios chon a 
cnuic agus gu de a bh’aig an iolaire ach nighean bheag ann 
a sgod tartainn. 'S e mata a bha toilichte a dol dhachaigh 
leatha gu mhnaoi oir cha robh duine cloinne aca. Dh’fhas 
an leanabh suas na nighean mhor bhreagha agus bha i na 
nurse ann san sgire. 

Chaidh na bliadhnachain seachad. Gu de a thachair ach 
gun d’thainig mathair na h-igheane turus dh’an Eilean 
Sgitheanach. Chaidh i air tir ann a Duntuilm direach fo 
thigh a chibeir. Chaidh i stigh agus fhuair a deagh 
ghabhail aice ann an sin. Thoisich a bhruidhinn mu dheighinn 
na teaghlaichean. Dh’innis a bhan t-Hearach mar a thug 
iolaire mhor falbh an leanabh oirre. “Ann e nighean a bh’ 
ann?” ars’ an cibeir. “O ’s e” ars’ ise, “ "s e nighean a bh’ann 
gu teagamh”. “An robh dad timcheall oirre?” ars’ an 
cibeir. “O bha” ars’ am boirionnach “sgod math tartainn” 
“An aithneachadh tu e?” ars’ an cibeir. “Dh’ aithneachadh 
gun teagamh sam bith”, ars’ ise. Dh’fhalbh an cibeir sios 
dh’ an rum agus thainig e nuas le pios tartainn “An e sud 
e?” “ars” esan. “S e,” ars’ ise, “an dearbh fhear.” “Mata” 
ars’ an cibeir tha do nighean beo slan ann a seo agus mu 
dh’fhanas tu seo airson greis chi thu i cuideachd”. Thoisich 
an cibeir air innseadh mar a shabhail a nighean gu h-ion- 
ghantach. 

Cha robh fada gus do chualas glac air an dorus agus 
nochd a nighean mhor bhreagha sin astigh. “Sin” arsa 
cibeir rithe, “do mhathair as na Hearadh”. Cha robh ann 
ach gu do leum a mathair agus chuir ia da laimh mu 
amhuich na h-igheane, ga pogadh agus na deoir a ruith 
sios bho suilean. Cha robh fios aig an nighean bhochd gu 
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de a chanadh i, oir bha i riamh a smaonaicheadh gur e bean 
a’ chibeir a mathair. An sin thuirt an bhan Hearach “A 
chionn cho math agus cho coibhneal a bha sibhse ris an 
nighean agamsa, tha mise leigte gu leoir gu fan mo nighean 
comhla ruibh fad lathaichean air beatha.” 


An Righ Dubh 

'S ann aig mo mhathair — Lecsi nighean Alasdair 
Choinnich, a Sgadabhagh ann ’s na Hearadh — a chuala 
mise an sgeul a leanas. Ged nach ’eil an sgeul ach goirid 
tha tuigse mhath air a cul. 

Bha an sud roimhe misionaraidh a chaidh a null do 
Africa a dh’fhiachain ri na daoine a tharuinn gu creidimh 
Chriosda. Cha robh dol leis ro mhath oir bha ceanghail mor 
aig an t-sluagh ris na sean slighean a bha aca bho thus, Mar 
sin bha a misionaraidh bochd air thuar a mhisneachd a 
chall. Mu dheireadh ’s an a smaoinaich e gu comhairlaich- 
eadh e an Righ aca a dhol air turus do Shasuinn agus bha 
e lan chreidsinn na deanamh e sin gun toireadh seo athar- 
rachadh mor air. Na tachradh sin, bha an misionairadh 
leagte gu leoir gu leanadh an sluagh e. Airson a bhith 
cinnteach gum bitheadh an Creidimh Criosdaidh ameasg 
nan atharraichean mora seo, dh’iarr am misionaraidh air 
an Righ Dubh a bhi cinnteach tadhal aig da phrofesear mor 
a bha gle ainmeal ann san Eaglais. Bha an Righ Dubh 
leagte gu leoir a h-uile cal a dh’iarr a misionaraidh a 
dheanamh. Agus leis a sin dh’fhalbh e a Bhreatunn agus 
bha e sin grunnd math mhiosan. Co dhiubh thill e agus 
dh’fheoiraich a misionaraidh dha cia mar a fhuar e air ’n 
adhart. Dh’aidaich an Righ Dubh gun d’fhuair gle mhath. 
“An do thadhail thu air an da Phrofeasear mhor mar a 
dh’iarr mi ort?” arsa misionaraidh. “O thadhail” arsa Righ 
Dubh. “An do rinn iad feum sa bith dhuit?” arsa mision- 
araidh. “O, cha do rinn,” arsa an Righ Dubh. Thuit cridhe 
a misionaraidh ach gu grad rinn e deagh leum anuair a 
thuirt an Righ Dubh “Tha mise a nis dh’an a chreidimh 
agadsa”. “Ach gu de a thug an t-atharrachadh mor a sin 
ort?” arsa misionaraidh. “O thug,” arsa Rig Dubh “‘nig- 
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hean, a bha tighinn’ comhla rium ann ’sa bhata. Bha i 
fuiling an t-uamhas, a chionn i bhi tighinn dh’an duthaich 
seo a theagaisg a’ chreidimh agadsa. Bha iad a magadh 
oirre agus a radha gu robh i glé ghorach a dol a theagaisg a 
creidimh chon na fineachan fiathaich. Nach bitheadh dad 
aice air a shon ach ’s docha a beatha a chall. Dh’eisd i ris 
na briathran seo airson greis ach mu dheireadh labhair i 
“Faodadh sibhse a bhi magadh air a’ chreidimh agamsa 
agus arm fein ach bhasaichean-sa airson mo chreidimh 
saor gu leoir. Anuair a chuala mise sin” arsa Righ Dubh 
“thuirt mi rium fein. ““Tha rud math an seo” agus gu grad 
thionndaidh mu chon a chreidimh agadsa.” 
Seo sgeul eile a chuala mi aice. 


Maighstir Lachlain 


Bha Maighstir Lachlain aon uair a teagaisg ann an 
eaglais mhor ann an Abaradhain. Bha deise Ghaidhealach 
air agus bha fhalt trom a dortadh anuas seachad air a 
chluasan agus a mhala gu dha shuil. Bha an comhthional 
mor a gabhail ionghnadh cho mi-choltach ’sa bha aodach 
agus cho mi-dhreacheil sa bha thuair. Thuig Maighstir 
Lachlain fior mhath gu robh aireamh dhiubh a magadh air. 
*San a smaoinaich e sgeul bheag a thoirt asteach dh’an 
t-searmon a nochdadh dhaibh cho aineolach sa bha iad. 

Seo mar a thuirt e an “sa sgeil: 

“Bha an sud roimhe duine mor beairteach agus cha robh 
aige ach aon nighean air an robh e glé mhioseil. Bha iad 
ga h-iarraidh an sud “sa seo airson a posadh ach cha 
toireadh i gealladh seachad do dhuine sam bith. An latha 
bha seo co a thigeadh gu dorus an taigh mhoir ach ceard. 
Cha ghabhadh e cuir air falbh gus am faiceadh e an nighean. 
Dh’fheumair striochdadh dha, agus cuir a dh iarraidh na 
h-igheane. Cha luath a choinnich iad ri cheile na thoisich 
an comhradh agus chuir seo moran ionghnadh air na 
feadhain a bha lathair. Co-dhiugh dh’fhalbh dithis dh’an 
na searbhanta faisg gu leoir oirre agus gu deanamh iad 
amach a bheag na mhor dha 'n t-seanachas. Cha deanadh iad 
amach moran ach chual iad na briathran seo “A year and 
a day”. Chaidh an bhliadhna seachad agus an ath latha 
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cé a nochd anuas chon a taigh mhoir ach Prionnsa air each 
geal agus e air a chuartachadh le maithean agus daoine 
mor na duthchadh. Nuair a rainig am Prionnsa taigh an 
duine bheairtaich, grad leam e far an eich agus dh’iarr e an 
nighean fhaicinn. Nuair a thainig ise, grad leam iad an 
amhuichean a cheile agus thoisich iad ri pogadh. Bha da 
shearbhannta glé fhaisg oirre agus cha robh fada gus do 
chual iad na briathran “A year and a day”. Leis an sgeul 
bheag seo nochd Maighstir Lachlain dh’an na feadhain a 
bha magadh air cho aineolach ’sa bha iad. Chan e taobh 
a muigh a tha dearbhadh an duine idir ach an taobh a 
stigh — gu h-araid an cridhe.” 


Alasdair Gearr 

Fhuair mi an sgialachd a leannas bho Tharmad MacLeoid 
oir neo Tarmad mac Dhomhnaill mhoir mhic Tharmaid 
mhic Iain oig a Bearnaraidh na Hearadh oir neo Bearnaraidh 
Uibhist mar a their iad ris an diugh. Bha mi gle eolach air 
Tarmad bho’m oige — deagh fhear sgialachd a chuireadh 
iad a’ cainnt chuimir, bhlasda. Seo sgeul air Alasdair Gearr 
mar a fhuair mii bho Tharmad. 

'S e duine math a bha ann Alasdair Gearr a bha fuireach 
uair ann a Cataibh. Cha robh moran aige, gidheadh bha c 
coir na nadur. An turus a bha seo ri fior dhroch latha fuar 
có a thainig chon an doruis aige ach ceard agus a bhean. 
Dh'iarr iad fathachd air agus thug e sin dhoibh. Thachair 
gu robh bideag clò aig a bhean air sreang mu choinneamh 
an teine agus bha i gle mhi-thoilichte dh “a fhear cead a 
thoirt dh'an na ceardanan an oidhche chuir seachad na 
taigh oir bha eagal oirre gun goideadh na ceardanan an cló 
oirre. “Cuiridh mi urras a Dia,” arsa Alasdair. Co-dhuibh, 
ann sa mhaduinn dh’fhalbh na ceardanan agus mhothaich 
bean Alasdair gu robh an clo air falbh cuideachd. “Gu de 
feum a nis ’n ad urras”? ars’ ise ri Alasdair. Fhreagair 
Alasdair “Chan ’eil mi càll mo dochas fhathast as an 
urras”. Gu de a thachair ach gun d’thainig fior dhroch thìde 
a rithist agus b’fheudair dh’an a cheard agus a bhean 
tilleadh air ais agus fhuair bean Alasdair a cuid air ais 
cuideachd. 
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Bha Alasdair cho bochd na chrannachar agus mu dheir- 
eadh thuirt e ri Bhean “Feumaidh mise falbh gu muir”. 
Bha e seoladh tri bliadhna agus an latha seo bha e air 
sraid ann a baile Ghrianaig. 'S ann a mhothuich e do 
bhoirionnach a rdtadh balach chon na siotaig agus greim 
aice air a sheaeaid. Dh’fheoraich e gu de a bha cearr agus 
thuirt i nach do phaigh e a lddseadh agus gu robh i dol a 
chumail a sheacaid. Dh’fhoighneachd Alasdair gu de a bha 
ri phaidheadh dh’an lódseadh. Fhreagair i gu robh crun. Thug 
Alasdair sin dh’i agus cha robh nis na phoceid ach bonn 
leth-chruinn. Bliadhnaichean an deidh sin bha Alasdair aig 
an taigh agus gun sgath mine am broinn an taighe. De 
thachair ach gun d’thainig soitheach lan mine gu cidhe 
mu choig mile air falbh. Dh’iarr a Bhean air Alasdair a 
dhol chon a’ bhata a dh’fhiachain a faigheadh e a bheag 
na mhor a mhin a dh’itheadh iad. “Gu de feum a tha 
dhomhsa a dhol sios” ars’ Alasdair. “Chan fhaigh mise min 
mur toir an Tighearna dhomh i.” Co-dhiugh, chaidh e sios 
agus bha e coimhead suas air ropan a’ bhata, nuair a 
mhothaich an sgiobair dha agus dh’fhoighneachd e an robh 
dad cearr. Thubhairt Alasdair nach robh dad sam bith cearr 
ach aon bhloc. Thug an sgiobair a nis astigh e gu biadh. 
An sin thuirt an Sgiobair ri Alasdair, ““Am fhaca thu mise 
riamh?” Ars’ Alasdair “cha chuimhe leam gu faca riamh” 
“Mata” arsa Caiptein “Chunnaic mise thusa ach c’aite. An 
robh thu riamh aig muir?” “O bha,” ars’ Alasdair. “An do 
thachair sian neonach riut an uairsin, a tha cuimhn’ agad 
air?” ars’ an Sgiobair. ‘“Thachair gu dearbh ann an 
Grianaig,” ars’ Alasdair agus dh’innis e facal air an fhacal 
mar a phaigh e lodseadh dh’an a‘ bhalach. “An robh moran 
*nad do phoceid an deidh sin?” ars‘ an Sgiobair. “O cha 
robh,” ars’ Alasdair, “ach bonn leth-chruinn.” “Well” arsa 
Sgiobair” ‘S mise balach a bha sin agus tha am bata seo 
agus a’ mhin innte leamsa. Falbh thusa agus faigh cairt 
agus bheir mise dhuit tri bollanan mine.” 





STRATH, SKYE — THE END OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By NEIL J. MACKINNON, M.A. 
11th December 1981 


This is the third and final paper in which I deal with the 
pattern of life in the parish of Strath in the nineteenth 
century. As in the other papers I will consider the various 
influences and events which affected people’s lives — this 
time in the last decades of the century. 


Background to the Clearances 


I have touched on clearances in the parish in my second 
paper but I will discuss them in rather more detail here. 

In Skye there were 1740 decrees of removing from 
agricultural small holdings (Records of Portree Sheriff Court 
for Royal Commission, 1883) between 1840 and 1883. Of 
these 776 were for the Macdonald Estates and sixty-seven 
for Strathaird; on these estates most decrees were taken out 
between 1840 and 1860. The worst year in Skye, in this 
respect, was 1850 when 132 decrees of removing were 
obtained. Various reasons were given for carrying out these 
evictions —- inability or unwillingness to pay the rent, the 
ground being required for sheep grazing; even, that certain 
people were too far from church. [The average annual 
rental of a Skye croft in 1851 was £4 4s 4d (Day, Public 
Admin.) ... a not inconsiderable sum for a crofter to pay at 
that time]. Without security of tenure a crofter was always 
defenceless against a removal order, and more especially if 
he was in arrears with rent. . . . Landlords had direct 
control over the crofting population in that they did not 
lease croft land; being tenants at will crofters had no 
redress against appropriation of their grazings, or against 
evictions. Landlords had no consistent policy towards the 
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crofters; at times they might make efforts to help them, at 
other times they tried to drive them away. 

There is an interesting illustration of the laird’s power in 
Alexander Smith’s book, Smith’s friend, the landlord of 
Greshornish, was a Skyeman who had become rich in the 
Indian Colonial Service. He took a paternal interest in his 
crofter tenants; indeed, had built a school, a mill, smithy 
and shop for them. At the same time he had taken the 
‘management’ of the people into his own hands, and those 
crofters with whom he was at variance, or who could not 
pay rent, were removed to a “penal settlement” on the 
moors, where they were put to work reclaiming a patch of 
land. If they showed evidence of good work, made a little 
money and were able to buy a cow, they might be allowed to 
take over a croft and pay rent again. Smith comments on 
the appearance of these ‘broken men’: “In some obscure 
way they reminded one of bent and warped oars, battered 
spades, blunted pickaxes. On every figure was written hard, 
unremitting toil. Toil had twisted their frames, seamed and 
puckered their leathern faces, made their hands horny, 
bleached their grizzled locks.” The ultimate aim was, as the 
landlord put it, “to stir all these fellows up, to put into 
them a little honest pride and self-respect.” 

As the century progressed the crofting townships in 
Strath became more and more congested. Fragmentation of 
crofts was one cause; another was the clearances, unlikely 
as that might seem. The reason was that, although many 
people had emigrated, those who remained were forced to 
find space; in many cases, in the uncleared townships. Some- 
times they built their dwellings on the shores, a little above 
the high-water mark, in order not to interfere with town- 
ship grazings; depending on the goodwill of the crofters for 
a patch of land and grazing; in bad times, subsisting on 
shellfish. In Strath the ruins of such dwellings may still be 
seen, some in quite inhospitable places, e.g. along the 
Loch Eishort and Strathaird shores and by Scalpay Sound. 
The uncleared townships suffered further, in that the most 
desirable parts of their grazings, in many cases, had been 
annexed for sheep-tacks. 
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One writer said about some of the townships that the 
densities of population “were such as were rare, even in 
China”. 

One of the worst instances of clearances in Strath was 
in Suishnish and Borreraig, about which I have made 
references before. Twenty-two lots were involved, twelve 
in Suishnish, ten in Borreraig, comprising thirty-two families 
in all. Ten families were evicted in 1852; the rest were 
warned out in April 1853. In September 1853, Ranald 
Macdonald, the ground officer (who was also sheriff officer 
and inspector of poor), with constables, ejected the 
remaining families. Many of the able-bodied men were 
away from home earning money for the rent and for their 
families’ needs. Furniture was thrown out, the old and 
infirm pushed or carried out. Donald Ross, writing in 1854, in 
his pamphlet, “Real Scottish Grievances’’, was an eye- 
witness. He wrote, ““The scene was truly heart-rending. The 
women and children went about tearing their hair, and 
rending the heavens with their cries. Mothers with tender 
infants at the breast, looked helplessly on, while their effects 
and their aged and infirm relatives were cast out, and the 
doors of their houses locked in their faces.” Another 
witness, Donald MacInnes, Duisdale, described this eviction 
to the Royal Commission in 1883; “the fires were 
extinguished, the houses knocked down, and the people 
forced out much against their will, the officers compelling 
them.” Three tenants who resisted the law officers, by 
attempting to push them out of their houses, were 
imprisoned in Portree, then marched on foot to Inverness 
(over 100 miles). There the charges were dropped because 
the jury declined to convict, and they were liberated (Celtic 
Magazine, Vol. VII, page 371). One man, Alexander 
Matheson of Suishnish, was found dead at his own door, 
shortly after the eviction of some of the families at 
Christmas-time, 1852, at a time of snow (Crofters Com- 
mission Report, 1884). Not all the people emigrated; some 
made their homes in Breakish, Heast and in the parish of 
Sleat. The factor later issued a circular saying that, 
“evictions were prompted by motives of benevolence, piety, 
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and humanity . . . because they (the people) were too far 
from the church.” (MacKenzie, Highland Clearances), 

When this clearance took place, the ground officer, as 
we have noted, also held the positions of Sheriff Officer 
and Inspector of Poor. This tended to happen in remote 
areas, but it placed too much power in the hands of one 
man — “The man who collected the rent was the man who 
could either distribute the poor relief or pull down the 
roof.” (Day, Public Administration). Edward Ellice, M.P. 
for Saint Andrews, and a protagonist for crofters’ rights, 
exposed a maladministration of relief in this respect, in 
Strath, In 1854, the landlord’s ground officer, in his capacity 
as sheriff officer, (having previously refused them relief 
as Inspector of Poor), evicted a crofter’s family, which 
included the crofter’s mother, aged ninety-seven, and 
his four children, for arrears of rent. They moved 
into a barn, where the man died of fever. This 
occurrence was brought to the notice of the Board of 
Supervision of Poor Relief, who, in the following year, 
passed an order that any person holding two offices had 
to resign one. One writer commented: “The Board of 
Supervision did inquire into the matter, but as the inquiry 
was conducted by a man who could not speak Gaelic, and 
who employed as interpreter the ground officer, the only 
result was the order above.” (Day, Public Administration). 

One of the earliest evictions was in 1825, when Kilbride 
(eight ‘lots’) was cleared to make room for a farm for the 
Rev. John MacKinnon, who was then taking his father’s 
place as parish minister. (A. MacKenzie, The Isle of Skye, 
1882). 

On the Strathaird estate a number of small ‘farms’ 
(Arinacraig, Faolin, Camusunary) were cleared about 1850, 
because the tenants were unable to pay off rent arrears. 
Of the population of 620 in this district, 477 were under 
notice to remove because of arrears of rent (Mulock, West 
Highlands). The crofting township of Keppoch was cleared 
in 1852; the evictions had first been proposed in 1850, 
because of rent arrears, over-population and destitution. 
Though the proprietor offered assistance for the passage 
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to Canada (£1200), this was refused. Most of the tenants 
were dependent on the Destitution Fund, and this aid was 
due to end in a few months. Sixteen families went to 
Australia, five families were settled as crofters in Elgol, 
places being found for them by ousting other tenants from 
their holdings. Forty-four families in all were involved in 
this eviction (C.C. Report, 1884). Eight ‘farms’ in all were 
cleared on the Strathaird estate, according to one of the 
Elgol delegates to the Royal Commission (1883), though 
this figure was disputed by the parish minister, who main- 
tained that there had only been two crofting townships on 
the estate, Keppoch and Elgol, and that the tenants in 
other places had been there only by the goodwill of the 
proprietor, some having been servants on the estate. Stories 
are still current in the Strathaird district concerning tenants 
who lost their crofts for minor reasons, such as not turning 
up to do a day’s work for the proprietor or being caught 
taking thatch grass from a tacksman’s land. There were 
plenty of others ready to take over crofts thus left vacant. 


Educational Provision (after 1850) 


In 1865, Alexander Nicolson (later, and better known, 
as Sheriff Nicolson) made his report on education in the 
Hebrides to the Education Commission (Scotland), The 
Statistical Table for Strath is useful in showing us locations 
of schools, school rolls, religious affiliations and school 
conditions at that time. There was an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment in Elgol, in that the teacher was taking lessons in his 
own dwelling. Indeed, for some years before the passing of 
the Education Act, no teacher could be found for this 
community. In terms of schools, however inadequate these 
may have been, a considerable advance had been made since 
the beginning of the century; schooling was now available 
in every district of the parish. Generally, the schoolroom 
conditions were primitive and the qualifications of masters 
low. The masters were sometimes -“‘stickit’’ ministers, or 
students, who taught in the intervals between attending 
college or until such time as they could afford to go to 
college; their ultimate aim, usually, was the ministry. Nicolson 
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comments on another aspect of Highland education in 
1865; “the sad spectacle is exhibited of an old, and in the 
days of his prime, successful teacher, who, for want of a 
retiring allowance sufficient to maintain his family in 
comfort, is obliged to work on after his full strength is 
past. Thus in Skye . . . in Portree, Sleat and Strath, the 
schoolmasters should have been superannuated long ago... 
all are long past their prime, two of them upwards of seventy 
years of age.” (He is here referring to parochial schools). 
Nicolson recommended more use of Gaelic in schools in 
the Hebrides. He was surprised at the ease with which 
Gaelic reading was learnt. 

Literacy was by no means widespread many years after 
the half-century mark, for school was largely a winter 
activity for many children, classes tended to be large, 
schoolroom materials were limited, and the brighter children 
usually got the most attention. In 1862 almost half the men 
and two-thirds of the women in the Hebrides signed their 
names by mark in the marriage registers. An indication of 
the relative importance of the two professions (or vocations) 
in the nineteenth century is, that parish schoolmasters were 
very poorly paid when compared with parish ministers. 


STRATH SCHOOLS IN 1865(!) 

















Church Denom 
Attend- of Free not School 
No. School Teachers Roll ance Scot. Church stated Buildings 
1 Broadford 1 35 25 35 — — Slated, four 
Parochial rooms. 
Schoolroom 
groundfloor. 
2 Kyleakin 1 58 58 42 16 — Slated, three 
General rooms. 
Assembly Schoolroom 


first flat. 
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3 + Breakish 1 64 64 19 45 — Thatched, 
Free Church three rooms. 
Ladies Assoc. Schoolroom 

adjoining. 

4 Breakish 1 122 93 116 2 — As above. 
S.P.C.K. plus 4 

Baptist 

5 Heast Í 36 26 16 4 10 No house, 
General Thatched 
Assembly schoolroom. 

6 Dunan 1 60 50 4 46 10 Thatched, 
Free Church three rooms. 
Ladies Assoc. Schoolroom 

attached. 

7 Torrin 1 37 30 15 IS 7 Thatched, 
Free Church two rooms. 
Ladies Assoc. Schoolroom 

attached. 

8  Elgoll 1 44 34 13 21 10 No school 
General buildings. 
Assembly School — 

Teacher’s 
House. 

9 Kirkibost I 14 9 9 — 5 No school. 
Gaelic Buildings — 
Society in Free 

Church. 


ananassae NAPA ASOT Pt NA APPR FOP a tPF 


(1) Brit. Parl. Papers, Educ. Comm. (Scotland), 1865, Statistics, 
page 144, 


In 1872 the Education Act provided for the centralisation 
of education under the Scottish Education Department 
(which was an appendage of its English counterpart till 
1885), and the principle of compulsory attendance was 
introduced. Forty new schools and schoolhouses were built 
in Skye by the end of the century, seven of these being in 
Strath. There was, however, no special place in the state 
scheme for teaching through the medium of Gaelic, the 
language spoken by over ninety per cent of Skye people. 
There was, in fact, a tendency among schoolmasters actively 
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to discourage the use of the language. In Kyleakin the 
schoolmaster visited homes and asked parents not to 
converse in Gaelic with their children. These kinds of 
measures emphasised the inferior position of the language 
when compared with English and must have caused many 
people to turn away from the Gaelic language, especially 
as it was realised that it was hardly ever used in normal 
written correspondence. The new schools, conceived largely 
with an urban setting in mind, were in some respects, rather 
alien institutions to many Highland people; as if to further 
reinforce the feeling that schools were an import from 
outside, the new schools were, in most cases, built outside 
the township bounds, on a part of the common grazings. 
Teachers often had to teach basic English vocabulary to 
in-coming children, who sometimes learnt by reciting new 
words in a kind of sing-song fashion (e.g. ‘‘ ‘butterfly’ — 
dealan-dé, agus ‘snail’ — seilcheag”). 

The master of the parochial school at Broadford described 
conditions there, before the Education Act provided new 
buildings — to the Royal Commission of 1882: “We were 
huddling seventy scholars into a room, sixteen feet by 
twenty-four feet. I had often to tear out the windows to 
allow the scholars to get a breath of fresh air, and to stand 
at the door to get a breath of it myself. Scholars had to 
travel six miles and to bring in stones as they could not get 
seats to sit upon in the school.” Alexander Smith gives us 
an amusing account of a Skye school and its pupils, which 
he visited, some years after 1850, along with his friend, the 
landlord. The pupils were examined in writing, geography, 
arithmetic, and then, “books were procured, and we 
listened to English reading. In a loud tone of voice, as if they 
were addressing someone on an opposite hillside, and with 
barbarous intonation, the little fellows read off about a 
dozen sentences each. Now and again a big word brought 
a reader to grief, as a tall fence does a steeple-chaser; now 
and again a reader went through a word as a hunter goes 
through a hedge which he cannot clear — but, on the 
whole, they deserved the commendation which they 
received.” 
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Smith is also informative about the Kyleakin ferry crossing 
and described his experience of it on one of his journeys to 
Skye. Intending passengers had to wait until the ferrymen 
had decided that there was a sufficient number of the 
former to make their journey financially worthwhile. As 
well as Smith and his companion, there were four other 
passengers; one, “a girl, who had been in service in the 
south, had taken ill there, and was on her way home to 
some wretched turf-hut on the hillside, in all likelihood to 
die; the second, a little cheery Irishwoman, with a basketfull 
of paper ornaments”, which she hoped to sell in Skye. The 
third and fourth appeared to be labourers; “but the younger 
informed me he was a schoolmaster, and it came out 
incidentally in conversation that his schoolhouse was a 
turf-cabin, his writing-table a trunk, on which his pupils 
wrote by turns”. The ferryboat leaked badly and, as it was 
also a gusty day, they were all drenched during the passage. 
The schoolmaster “worked an oar in lieu of payment”. 

A Skye crofter dwelling of that time is also described by 
Smith: “Frankly speaking, the Highland hut is not a model 
edifice. It is open to wind, and almost always pervious to 
rain. An old bottomless herring-firkin stuck in the roof 
usually serves for a chimney, but the blue peat-reek disdains 
that aperture and steams wilfully through the door and the 
crannies in the walls and roof. The interior is seldom well 
lighted — what light there is proceeding rather from the 
orange glow of the peat-fire, on which a large pot is 
simmering, than from the narrow pane with its great bottle. 
green bullseye. The rafters which support the roof are black 
and glossy with soot, as you can notice by sudden flashes 
of fire-light. The sleeping accommodation is limited and 
the beds are composed of heather and ferns. The floor is 
the beaten earth, the furniture is scanty; there is hardly 
ever a chair — stools and stones, worn smooth by the 
usage of several generations, have to do instead. One 
portion of the hut is not infrequently a byre, and the 
breath of the cow is mixed with the odour of peat-reek and 
the baa of the calf mingles with the wranglings and swift 


Communications, Dwellings and Estate Changes (after 1850) 
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ejaculations of the infant Highlanders. In such a hut as 
this there are sometimes three generations.” It is obvious, 
from such descriptions, that the dwellings of the ordinary 
folk had hardly changed since 1795, when the first 
Statistical Account was published. There was no incentive 
to improve standards since everyone was on the same level 
of subsistence, having no proper security in possession, or 
capital, There was always the possibility of being evicted 
at a future date or of the rent being raised if it was seen 
that one could afford to carry out improvements. 


Communications from the parish to other parts of the 
country were further improved in the second half of the 
century. The railway had been extended westwards from 
Dingwall around 1860; it was later to reach Strome and, in 
1895, its construction was completed to Kyle of Lochalsh. 
Further south the railway was extended from Fort William, 
reaching Mallaig in 1901. Passengers could travel by the 
mail-gig from Kyleakin to Portree. By the end of the 
century David MacBrayne Ltd., (which had first started 
operations in 1851) had taken over the West Highland 
steamer routes. For all of this time steamers were the most 
important means of communication with the south. With 
better communications visitors were coming to the parish 
in greater numbers and tourism was becoming profitable, 
not only to inns, but to guides and boatmen. A guidebook, 
brought out about 1870, described how to get to Loch 
Coruisk, stating: “The usual charge for a four-oared boat 
from Torrin to Loch Scavaig is 24/- with some allowance 
to the boatmen for whisky.” 


The Strathaird estate changed ownership several times 
towards the end of the century. The MacAlisters had been 
proprietors for almost exactly one hundred years; they 
lived, when in Skye, in their ‘big house’ at Kirkibost. They 
had built the first Established Church building in this 
district in 1839 and, in 1845, through the influence of Doctor 
Archibald MacAlister (‘Gilleasbuig Dotair), of Glasnacille, 
they had seen to the construction of a Free Church building 
there also, 
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Around 1884 the estate was sold to Mr Bower, an 
Englishman; he leased Camusunary Farm to a family called 
Laidlaw. In 1888, at a price of £15,000, Strathaird was 
acquired ' y Sir William MacKinnon of Balnakill in Kintyre, 
who ha spent much of his life in the Far East and East 
Africa, where he had successfully furthered British trading 
and imperial interests. Along with a partner, he had 
established the firm of MacKenzie and MacKinnon, which 
had extensive shipping and trading interests in the Far East, 
where they had offices in places such as Bombay, Calcutta 
and Rangoon. He and his partner had also founded the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and, with other 
parties, he had later set up the East Africa Company. 
Through him, the British government was offered the 
protectorate of the possessions of the Sultan of Zanzibar; 
this was declined as the government felt it was impolitic to 
take such a step at that particular time. 

There is an interesting reference to Sir William in the 
reminiscences of Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, v.c., an 
eminent Victorian soldier. It reveals something of Sir 
William’s character and of his links with some of the active 
men of his time: ‘On the Ist May (1890) I received a 
telegram from Sir William MacKinnon, urging me to go up 
to town next evening to dine with him at a welcome home 
to Henry Stanley, the Explorer. .. I had known Sir William 
for many years, having been introduced to him by our 
common friend Sir Bartle Frere, who observed to me, “You 
should know MacKinnon, he has given us £10,000 to open 
a road through Uganda to the Lakes.” I having heard that 
MacKinnon’s business aptitude had created the British 
India Steamship Company, observed jokingly, “You do not 
expect, Mr MacKinnon, that £10,000 will pay a dividend?” 
He said quietly, “No, never to me; but there is a great 
pleasure in having made enough money to be able to do 
something for the sake of those who come after us.’ 

I had dined with Sir William MacKinnon at a Farewell 
dinner he gave, on the 19th January 1887, to Stanley ere 
he set out . . . (Stanley) disappeared for three years; and 
on his return, MacKinnon telegraphed to me to come to 
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London and redeem my promise to attend his Welcome 
Home dinner.’ 

It may also be mentioned that Field Marshal Wood was 
also familiar with the other Sir William MacKinnon (brother 
of ‘Maighstir Domhnull’, the parish minister). Wood tells 
that, while serving as a colonel in the Ashanti Expedition 
of 1873-74, he was hit in the chest. He asked a doctor to 
tell the truth about his condition: ‘He replied, “There is 
some foreign substance just over your heart; I cannot fee} 
it with the probe, and do not like to try any farther, but 
as you are alive now, I can see no reason why you shouldn’t 
live;” and this satisfied me I was not to die that day. It, 
however, was not the opinion of the other Medical officers, 
and the Principal Medical officer of the Expedition, after- 
wards Sir William MacKinnon, Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department, a friend of mine, went to Sir 
Garnet, who was on the west side of the clearing, to ask 
him to say goodbye to me before I was carried back... 
Sir Garnet Wolseley (commander of the Expedition), has 
an optimistic temperament and he absolutely declined to 
say “‘goodbye”’ to me, alleging that he would see me again 
at the Head of the road within a week, as indeed he did; 
but MacKinnon said, “No, sir, you never yet saw a man 
live with a shot in his pericardium.” >? However, Evelyn 
Wood confounded expectations and lived on to write these 
reminiscences in his old age! 

Sir William MacKinnon (of Strathaird) took a great 
interest in improving the estate, building a mansion house 
at Kilmaree, a lodge at Camusunary, farm buildings and 
estate cottages. These latter are reckoned to be among the 
most attractive of their kind in Scotland, being solidly 
built and having verandahs at the front, and bow windows. 
Sir William spent £2500 in completing the remaining three 
miles of the road from Broadford to Elgol. He was also a 
contributor to the funds of the Free Church and, I have 
been told, helped financially when it was decided to build 
a hospital at Broadford. When he first came to Strathaird 
he was met by a delegation of local people who expressed 
pleasure that a proprietor bearing the clan name had taken 
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ownership. Sir William died in 1893 and his trustees sold 
the estate in 1897 to Mr J. Laurie Thomson, C.E., who also 
had spent much of his life in the Far East, particularly in 
Japan, where he appeared to have had a good deal of infiuence 
and about which he was very knowledgeable. He brought a 
large number of pictures and other art objects back from 
Japan; some of these he displayed within the walls of 
Kilmaree House, while the rest were stored in one of the 
estate buildings. The rest of Strath continued as part of 
the Macdonald Estates. 

Better communications with other parts brought about a 
number of changes. Inns greatly improved their standards 
to meet the needs of visitors, who increased in number year 
by year. More goods of a variety of kinds were brought 
from the south and, by the middle of the century, a number 
of shops had opened at Broadford and Kyleakin. In 1860 
a visitor (C. R. Weld) could write: “The inn (at Broadford) 
is very comfortable and there is a group of neat houses 
with shops to which the islanders east of Portree resort to 
supply their household needs, and hear how the great world 
of Scotland wags.” 

Writers often encountered poor weather conditions in Skye 
— days of heavy rain or of fierce squalls and showers — 
which made travel and sightseeing very difficult. Visitors 
might be stormstayed in houses and inns for days at a 
time, unable to go anywhere. Travellers in the open mail- 
gigs were sometimes soaked to the skin before they reached 
their destination. Occasionally the heavy rain brought 
tragedy. In 1842 members of Lord Cockburn’s party, who 
were on their way to visit Loch Coruisk, came across an 
abandoned boat, and eight barrels nearby, at the head of 
Loch Scavaig. They were told that these were the abandoned 
property of a fisherman from the Elgol community, who 
had been drowned three days before while trying to cross 
the burn which flows out of Coruisk, when it was in flood. 
(I have been told that the man was Donald MacGillivray, a 
great grand uncle of my own). Near the same place in the 
middle of July 1871, a sperm whale grounded “and after 
floundering about, bellowing like a bull among the rocks, it 
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expired two or three days later. The whale, which was 
sixty feet long, proved to be of some benefit to the Elgol 
crofters, who removed most of its blubber . . .” (Cooper, 
Skye). In 1881 there was a severe storm and high tide which 
carried off or destroyed a large number of the crofters’ 
boats. 

Wool prices fell in the second half of the century 
because of the great importation of merino wool from the 
colonies; some landlords were deriving more income from 
deer-forests than from sheep-farming. The cattle trade 
declined as better and more modern methods of rearing 
became widespread elsewhere. 


The Napier Commission — Evidence from the Parish, 1883 

On May 16th, 1883, Lord Napier’s Royal Commission 
sat in Broadford to hear evidence from delegates who came 
from every part of the parish. The Minutes of Evidence 
reveal much about the circumstances of crofters at that 
time and during the period which immediately preceded it. 
Never before had the crofting population been consulted 
by so high-ranking a body. The commission had been 
convened because it had become increasingly obvious to the 
government and the general public that the situation in the 
crofting communities of Scotland required investigation 
and, thereafter, effective means for making an improvement. 
In Skye, in the Braes district (1882) and Glendale (1883), 
there had been civil disturbances concerning grazing rights 
which had been refused to crofters by landlords, and a 
refusal to pay rents. These occurrences were reported widely 
in the press, as also were the circumstances which caused 
these outbursts. “Evictions and removals of crofters, curtail- 
ment of their pasture, raising of rents, petty exactions, all 
combined to exasperate the people’? (Day, Public Admin.). 
The fact that people, who, for so long had been known to 
be patient, loyal and of generally good conduct, should defy 
the forces of authority indicated that their conditions of 
life were most unsatisfactory. 

The situation in Elgol may be taken as an example of the 
conditions obtaining throughout the parish. This township 
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is off the main route through Skye, i.e. the road which runs 
from Kyleakin to Portree and beyond; it is fifteen miles 
from Broadford, twenty-three miles from Kyleakin, by road. 
In 1883 the road from Broadford ended three miles from 
the village. Elgol is close to the furthest point of the Aird 
of Strath, many of the crofts being situated on an exposed 
south-facing slope which comes to an end in cliffs and a 
rocky shore. 

The grievances of the delegates were mostly ones with 
which we have already become familiar. Hill pasture had 
been taken from the crofters by the landlord thirty-eight 
years previously, without a reduction of rent; forty-five 
crofters, paying rent, were in an area only a mile square 
and there were seventeen cottar families within the com- 
munity as well. There had been a great increase of 
population within the township because of clearances in 
other parts of the estate. Thatch for roofing could only be 
obtained by taking it without permission from a neighbour- 
ing tacksman; the soil was exhausted because it had been 
constantly in cultivation through dire necessity. During 
rains the sea for a quarter of a mile from the shore was 
changed to a red colour because the soil was washed off the 
land. Additional stock feed had to be imported from 
Glasgow or Greenock, People were in arrears because rents 
were too high; there had been poverty since the first potato 
failure thirty years before. Many made their livelihood 
away from home, mainly at fishing, on the East Coast or 
Ireland. 

(The importance of the East Coast fishing to people from 
the West can be gauged from a description of Fraserburgh 
in 1884 (Pennell, Our Journey); “There was a never-ending 
stream of men and carts passing along the quay. Many 
fishermen with their bags were on their way to the station, 
for the fishing season was almost over. So they said. But 
when one thousand boats came in and twenty thousand 
fishermen were that day in Fraserburgh, to us it looked 
little like the end. In all this busy place we heard no 
English. Only Gaelic was spoken, as if we were once more 
in the Western Islands.” Allowing for some exaggeration 
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it is still clear that a great many Highlanders were engaged 
in the East Coast fishing). 


The proprietor of Strathaird was an absentee (one delegate 
had not seen him since 1832) and provided no work. (Of 
the ten proprietors of land in Skye in 1882, the five with 
the most land were absentees. These included Lord Mac- 
donald and MacAlister of Strathaird). The new school had 
been built on the place where, in the past, fishermen had 
pulled up their boats. (This charge was denied by the 
parish minister who maintained that the place had been a 
schoolmaster’s garden). The neighbouring tacksman’s land 
was becoming moss-grown through lack of cultivation yet 
crofters were afraid to improve land in case, by so doing, 
their rents should be increased, and they badly needed more 
cultivable land. The crofters also felt that the cottars were 
an additional burden on their resources. One delegate felt 
that the destitution at that time was the worst for forty 
years; many, who might have benefited from the fishing, 
could not afford fishing nets, salt or barrels, The lack of 
a breakwater or pier for fishermen was a major complaint. 
Another delegate believed that a telegraph service in the 
township would enable fishermen to get the latest informa- 
tion on market prices and also on the whereabouts of the 
herring shoals. 


As well as rent, people now had to pay school rates, 
poor rates and road money. Nei] Nicolson, Torrin, for 
example, paid £13 10s rent, 13s poor rates, 14s school rates, 
3s road money and 4s doctor’s money. Cattle prices in 1883 
were between £7 and £8 for a cow, £4 and £5 for a stirk. A 
wedder sold for about £1. A labourer’s wages were between 
15s and £1 per week. 


One finds much evidence, in the minutes of the Com- 
mission, of the friction which existed between the crofting 
population, on the one hand, and landlords’ agents and 
tacksmen, on the other. In Torrin, deer were still a constant 
threat to crops; there was further irritation for crofters in 
the rule which prevented them from having access to their 
own common grazings at times of shooting. In Breakish, 
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crofts which had been improved by draining had had their 
rents raised. There was no third party to whom crofters 
could appeal when this sort of thing happened. 


The crofters of Harrapool had taken into cultivation a 
part of their grazings to supplement what they could grow 
on their ‘lots’, The factor told them that since they were 
able to do this, and still have enough summer grazing left 
over for their cattle, he would find a use for the newly- 
reclaimed land. He then placed four families previously 
cleared from Suishnish, on the grazing. 


The delegates from Lower Breakish were aggrieved that 
the new township of Upper Breakish had been formed on a 
part of their grazings, against their will and without a 
reduction of rent. Worse had followed — all their hill 
grazing, apart from a small patch, had been taken from 
them, and this had forced them to sell their sheep (at half 
price), or kill them. This loss of land had occurred although 
the population in their township had risen greatly since the 
beginning of the century. 


In 1800 there had only been eight tenants in Breakish; 
in 1883, there were forty ‘lots’, sixty-three families — in all 
311 people. The women-folk of Lower Breakish had to 
walk sixteen miles a day in their journeys to the milking, 
their patch of grazing being four miles away. The difficulty 
of the situation here can be guessed at from the fact that 
the crofters of this township were unable to maintain 
horses, and only a sheep or two each, for lack of grazing. 

Sometimes in the past the landlord had given almost 
barren moorland to land-hungry families, who had to 
reclaim the land, at the cost of back-breaking labour, to 
gain the privilege of paying rent, Upper Breakish and 
Blackpark, near Broadford, were in this category of land, 
when originally settled. The delegate from the latter place 
said that, in 1877, the park had been divided into twelve 
lots, without grazings. In his own words: “It was a 
practically useless piece which nothing green was growing 
upon — just a piece of moss called Blackpark and very 
properly so. We pay £6 for this park among us.” 
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Heast, near the head of Loch Eishort, and four miles from 
Broadford, was still without a road. 

The parish minister, Rev. Donald MacKinnon, now aged 
sixty-seven, dwelt on the changes which had taken place 
during his lifetime in the parish. He disagreed that, 
generally, there was more poverty than there had been in 
previous times. In his earliest recollection, he said, “plenty 
of families lived chiefly on shellfish from the shore.” 
Nothing of this sort was still to be seen. Shops had all kinds 
of goods, which were selling quickly. He was in favour of 
emigration for young people to relieve over-crowding caused 
by croft sub-division. However, he thought that, instead 
of adding land to existing large farms, certain crofters 
should be allowed to acquire much larger holdings; crofters, 
to do this, would require to get loans at first, as they had 
no capital, even for rents. He did not consider, on the 
other hand, that rents were excessively high or that Lord 
Macdonald’s management was other than kind and generous, 
He believed the excessive use of seaware in the parish was 
bad for the soil, which became powdery, and was washed 
away with every shower of rain. The minister mentioned 
an interesting practice which had been used in the past 
to improve land. Folds were made on the grazings and 
cattle were put into them every night for a certain period. 
As these folds were thus well-manured by the cattle the 
people afterwards got fine crops of oats in these places, In 
his own words: “They would take perhaps a couple of 
crops or three crops of oats out of that land, and then they 
let it lie, and went to a fresh place.” This system had fallen 
into disuse because crofters had come to need all their 
grazing. 

A good harbour at Broadford was required. Although 
between 150 and 160 boats, averaging four men in a crew, 
fished from the wide district around Broadford Bay, they 
could not put their fishing to good account for lack of a 
suitable pier at which steamers could tie up and carry off 
their barrels. 

. The Education Act, said the minister, had conferred no 
benefit on the parish — rather the opposite. There had been 
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supported schools previously in the places where new 
schools had been built since the Act, and in these the 
poorer children had received their education free; now 
their parents had school rates to pay and the education code 
compelled the teacher to stick to the ‘three Rs’. The School 
Board also had had to pay £8000 on schools “where £800 
might have answered the purpose of the country quite as 
well”, he said. The compulsory clause was in practice 
ineffective and was so expensive to enforce that it had 
virtually ceased to be used. (According to Schoo] Board 
Reports the attendance in Skye generally in 1884 was only 
fifty per cent). A case, which was to be proceeded with, had 
to go to Portree and witnesses etc., might be three or four 
days away from home, incurring expense. 

There was a library at Kyleakin and newspapers were 
increasingly being read. They were mainly of a type dis- 
approved of by the minister — probably because they 
proposed that radical measures should be used to relieve 
crofters’ disadvantages. There was a suggestion by a 
member of the Commission that there might be a place in 
the future for two types of croft — a smaller one for 
crofters primarily engaged in fishing and a larger, expanded 
one, for full-time crofters. The minister agreed that it 
might be possible to have a division in certain localities, 

The commissioners requested a written report from the 
minister and this he produced in October 1883. In this he 
expanded on some of the points he had made at the sitting 
in May. He insists that he is against wholesale clearances 
and of the ‘weeding out’ of townships year by year but he 
believes a certain amount of emigration desirable as there 
never could be enough land available in Skye to give every- 
one reasonable holdings. In any case, he writes, crofters 
“even with the best holdings they possess in this country, 
were not intended or expected to be self-supporting farmers, 
but working men with allotments’. He defends landlords 
against allegations that they had encouraged or permitted 
sub-division of holdings in the past; on the contrary they 
had discountenanced this practice. He contradicts the 
evidence of a number of the delegates, maintaining that 
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they had little cause to complain and that they tended to 
exaggerate and misrepresent their case; he castigates the 
idleness of those who were in the habit of coming home 
whenever the fishing failed in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, 
for, he writes, they could easily obtain employment on 
railway work in these districts. He criticises the facility with 
which large sums of money could be raised for Highland 
destitution — it encouraged idleness, it lowered the 
character of the people, it was humiliating. He denies that 
people were worse off than they had been fifty years before, 
because (a) in the past, there had been large arrears of rent 
which had had to be cancelled as irrecoverable; (b) fifty 
years before, a small steamer of eighty tons supplied the 
import needs of the island, once weekly in summer and 
once fortnightly in winter. In 1883 there was very much 
more steamer traffic, and the railway besides; (c) twenty-five 
years before, the minister had to stand security for sums 
between £100 and £200, to meal dealers, but for some years 
back he had rarely been asked for such security. Clothing 
was much better and even luxuries were bought; (d) from 
the mill records it could be seen that meal was much less 
abundant formerly; (e) crofters now had enough of their 
own stock. 

The minister believed that many crofters had been forced, 
some by threats of violence, to join in the agitation for 
reform. He blames professional, “unprincipled” agitators 
for putting Utopian and communistic ideas into their heads. 
(Another writer, Evander Maclver, in his ‘Memoirs of a 
Highland Gentleman’, had a different view on this subject: 
“Some of the Skye crofters had been going to herring 
fishing on the coast of Ireland, where they saw and were 
initiated into the Irish modes of rioting and resisting land- 
lords and their agents.”) Others were encouraged to join 
because “the disaffected and turbulent were permitted so 
long with impunity to go on setting the law at defiance”. 
This may have been a reference to the National Land 
League of Great Britain which was putting its radical 
views on the ownership of land in front of the crofter 
population and challenging entrenched conservative views 
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about the problems of the crofting areas.The minister 
enclosed, with his report, several pamphlets which were 
circulating — ‘The Land for the People’, ‘The Irish Land 
Wuestion’, ‘A Plea for the Nationalisation of Land’, etc. 
He calls the teaching in them not only foolish but criminal 
und an incitement to violence and bloodshed. He believed 
that the Royal Commission had done mischief by unsettling 
the minds of the people and raising their expectations too 
highly. He asserts that, “the influence which landlords and 
factors as a rule exercise over crofters 1s salutary — nay, 
is absolutely necessary to prevent the injustice with which 
crofters, when they have the power, treat each other.” He 
gives illustrations of the wilfulness of crofters and their 
lack of organisation in dealing with township matters; the 
voting power of holders of a third or a quarter of a croft 
was equal to that of persons having a whole croft and, in 
some townships, the former could outvote the latter and 
sell, to raise money, young sheep which ought to have been 
held back for keeping up the stock. They might also have 
more than their ‘souming’ on the grazings and might 
diminish the grazings by cultivating parts of it. Among the 
crofters, he declared, there were constant quarrels over 
sea-ware, peat-mosses, keeping up of dykes, herding cattle 
and trespassing. 

He states that he had never known abuse of power by 
factors on the Macdonald Estates, except by the one 
appointed by the trustees, who had cleared Suishnish and 
Borreraig, not because the people were in arrears, but 
because their lands were wanted as a farm for a ‘connection’ 
of the factor’s own. The minister vigorously opposed fixed 
tenures, or leases, to any but the most industrious crofters. 
“I am satisfied,” he said, “that no greater injury could be 
done to crofters under the present system than granting 
them fixity of tenure . . . and thus binding them more 
tightly to their poverty . . . nothing would more effectually 
perpetuate indolence, helplessness, and dependence on 
external aid, instead of relying on their own exertions...” 

The minister’s interest in the crofters appears to have 
been essentially paternal and conservative. In his view they 
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were wayward and easily swayed and required the firm hand 
of authority to guide and discipline them. He finds them 
awkward to deal with in matters which concerned the 
community and he tends to believe that they themselves 
were the sole authors of their misfortunes, He had a genuine 
interest in their welfare but he regarded any movement 
towards radical change in their status with unease and 
suspicion. 

The schoolmaster at Broadford, Donald Logan, was also 
a delegate. He communicated the main complaints of the 
people to the Commission and also gave additional informa- 
tion on educational and other matters. He stated that 
compensation was rarely paid on the dwellings of evicted 
crofters and that, when improvements were made, these 
usually resulted in the rents being increased. The neighbour- 
ing sheep farmer discouraged crofters from getting sea-ware 
and had kept for himself seed potatoes sent by ship to 
destitute crofters. (A local story [which, however, is very 
similar to stories of a like kind told in other parts of the 
Highlands] reveals something of the feeling of resentment 
felt by crofters concerning their treatment by tacksmen — 
At the burial of a tacksman of Glasnacille in the small 
mausoleum which he had caused to be built near the 
ancient ruins of Dun Liath (called “An Caibeall” by the 
local people), sometime after 1850, a crofter is said to have 
urged on his fellows, who were filling in the grave, with 
the words: “‘Cnapaibh air, ’illean, chnap esan oirbhse!’’) 

People were not in favour of leases; they wanted 
permanent tenure, larger holdings, rents fixed by a land 
court. On educational matters, Logan maintained that, 
contrary to the opinion of some, Gaelic-speaking children 
were no less apt than children from the south in acquiring 
education. He thought that Gaelic should have been made 
a specific subject in the higher classes and should have been 
utilised much more in the earlier stages of school, on which 
he spent a great deal of time teaching English. He found 
that the occasional use of Gaelic created a sort of bond 
between himself and the scholars. There was less time 
available and fewer grants to be gained than formerly in 
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teaching higher subjects because the teacher had to 
concentrate on bringing all pupils up to the standard 
required by inspectors. Mr Logan said that a good many 
of the teachers in Skye were Lowlanders. He implied 

in his answers that, as more schools in the south had 
come under government inspection before the Education 
Act, a great many uncertificated pupil teachers had come 
north, where inspection was less frequent. The school- 
master also represented cottars on the tack of Kyleakin; 
these had to do thirty or forty days work in the year on 
the farm, in exchange for bits of ground and grazing. He 
is still remembered in the parish as a respected schoolmaster, 
who was known to have been in sympathy with crofters’ 
aspirations. 

The Commission made their report in 1884, giving their 
assessment of conditions in the crofting areas and making 
recommendations for relieving crofters of certain of their 
disabilities. The Commission’s own words summarise the 
situation as it was found by them in Strath and in many 
parts of the Highlands and Islands. “The crofter population 
suffered from undue contraction of the area of holdings, 
insecurity of tenure, want of compensation for improve- 
ments, high rents, defective communications and with- 
drawal of the soil in connection with the purposes of 
sport . . . Defects in education and in the machinery of 
justice and want of facilities for emigration, also contributed 
to depress the condition of the people, while the fishing 
population who were identified with the farming class, were 
in want of harbours, piers, boats and tackle for deep-sea 
fishing and access to the great markets of consumption.” 
The Report also explains why much of the land had 
deteriorated in fertility—a fact mentioned by many delegates: 
“The land both in Skye and in all the other islands visited 
is subjected to a process of continual cropping which is 
disastrous. There is no particular shift or rotation adopted, 
the land being continuously cropped as long as it will grow 
anything.” 

Agitation continued in the crofting areas. The Highland 
Land League issued its ‘No Rents’ manifesto in 1884 and 
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its call to refuse rents was widely complied with. Raids 
were made on deer-forests, march fences were broken down 
and grazings forcibly taken over. In November 1884, four 
gunboats and 500 marines were dispatched to Skye to cool 
the situation by a show of strength. A number of arrests 
were made in various places; in Torrin two lads were 
arrested and imprisoned for stoning marines as they passed 
through the township. Matters continued unsettled, In 
1886, Rev. Donald MacCallum of Waternish, one of the 
crofters’ leaders, was arrested on a charge of “‘inciting the 
lieges to violence and class hatred.”’ 


In 1886, also, as a result of the Commission’s labours, 
the Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act was passed. By this 
legislation crofters at last gained security of tenure in 
their holdings and a tribunal was appointed to arrange fair 
rents and deal with arrears. Proprietors were to pay com- 
pensation to outgoing crofters for the permanent improve- 
ments they had made on their holdings. It was recommended 
that crofting townships should be given legal recognition 
as being the most suitable agricultural units for the 
implementation of improvements, There was to be no 
further sub-division and crofters were encouraged to 
consolidate their holdings by annexing neighbouring ‘lots’ 
whenever these fell vacant. The Act, however, despite the 
significant safeguards now allowed to crofters, tended to 
freeze the existing structure; it might recommend that 
extra land be made over to crofters but there was no way 
in which this could be done against the objections of land- 
lords. 


The Crofters Commission, 1893 — Land Hunger 


In 1892 another Royal Commission was appointed to 
review conditions in the crofting areas, and make recom- 
mendations. At their sitting in Broadford on 19th May, 
1893, delegates were once again present from the townships 
of the parish. They all expressed a strong desire to extend 
their holdings or take over land, both arable and pasture, 
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from neighbouring farms — where that was feasible, or in 
places further afield; cottars, especially, wanted some land 
on which to keep at least one cow and grow some potatoes. 
The cleared townships of Suishnish, Borreraig and Keppoch 
were mentioned as places which were suitable for crofters’ 
holdings, as were Kilbride, Glasnacille, Kirkibost, Pabay and 
a number of other places. Fishing, especially herring fishing, 
had been good in the previous four or five years and many 
crofters had a boat or a share in a boat, but distance from 
markets tended to keep prices low. Many large East Coast 
boats were also engaged in fishing the lochs at this time. 
Only a few men still went to the East Coast and Ireland; 
hired hands were no longer in demand on the fishing-boats 
which carried on their occupations from ports in these places. 
Torrin, with a sheep-stock club, comprising 850 breeding 
ewes, employed two shepherds; a deer fence had been put up 
two years previously but the crofters were still sometimes 
troubled by deer entering the fields. Heast, the only other 
parish township with a club stock, had over 500 ewes. 
Delegates agreed that there had been some improvements 
in agriculture since 1886. A number of new houses were 
being built; it is significant that, in the main, these marked 
the first real departure from the traditional ‘black house’ 
design — people felt they could now build much better 
houses without fear of rent increases and possible evictions 
without compensation. In Torrin eight of these new houses 
had been built since 1886. Some delegates expressed the 
hope that the government might advance loans for stocking, 
if land was made available to them. The estate factors 
maintained that they knew of no land suitable for breaking 
up into crofts. In Elgol, crofters had benefited from employ- 
ment on the estate schemes of Sir William MacKinnon. 
Because of the poor grazing on the Breakish moors the 
crofters’ cattle were regularly trespassing on Kinloch Farm 
and Kyle Farm (at Ashaig). The main impression that one 
gets in reading the evidence is that there was a tremendous 
land-hunger throughout the parish; crofters wanted to 
increase their holdings, cottars were hoping to get croft 
holdings for themselves, 
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The Commission’s findings resulted in the Congested 
Holdings Act of 1897, by which the Commission was given 
powers to purchase land for the provision of crofters’ 
holdings. The Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, and 
the Pentland Act, 1912, provided for the acquisition of lands 
for crofts by compulsory purchase and a Land Court was 
set up. In the period 1886-1902, rents were reduced by one- 
quarter and two-thirds of arrears were cancelled. Though 
extra land was only made over very reluctantly to crofting 
and though the amounts were small, yet the measures taken 
by the state in their entirety gave the crofters a background 
of security in their holdings. 


Miscellaneous Observations 

Throughout the century there were periodic epidemics of 
disease in the parish. Smallpox, even though vaccination 
was available, was still sometimes contracted; typhoid and 
other fevers regularly broke out. The low standard of 
housing, the lack of proper sanitation and the low resistance 
of the people against disease in times of food shortage — 
all these factors contributed towards the prevalence of 
infection. Families who contracted an infectious disease 
were sometimes left on their own, without food or assist- 
ance, because of the lack of medical help and because of 
people’s fear of the disease. One local story concerns an 
epidemic which carried off a number of people. No one 
would undertake to bury the dead, from fear of the disease, 
except two men, bolder than the rest, who specified that, 
while they were thus employed, they were to get as much 
whisky as they wished. They did what was required and, 
since they did not catch the disease, it was supposed that 
their copious drinking saved them. 

There were shebeens (‘prabanan’, as they were known 
locally), in a number of places in the parish and in these 
places whisky, usually obtained in casks from outside the 
island, was dispensed. Sometimes the whisky arrived in 
stoneware ‘pigs’, holding either five gallons or one gallon. 
Some of these places may have been regarded as inns—I have 
been told that inns were to be found, sometime in the past, 
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at Strollamus and Lusay. There was certainly a recognised 
inn at Kyle Rhea; being close to the crossing point to the 
mainland it was much patronised by drovers. There was 
dancing at weddings, harvest homes etc.; sometimes dancing 
would begin at short notice if a piper or fiddler was in 
congenial company. The Big Reel (An Ruidhle Mor) was 
one of the dances performed — it was similar to an eight- 
some reel. Children enjoyed the festivities at Halloween 
(Oidhche Shamhna) and on New Year’s Eve (Oidhche 
Chullaig), when they would visit the neighbouring houses 
reciting rhymes and receiving hospitality. Shinty was a 
popular outdoor game. Every New Year’s Day all the 
young men in each township gathered to play at a convenient 
place. It was the most important shinty game of the year. 

People would congregate in certain houses and pass the 
nights, especially in winter, in storytelling, relating old lore, 
propounding riddles, talking about matters of local interest, 
etc.: sometimes a village bard would recite or sing his 
compositions, which were usually on local themes, often 
in a humorous vein. There was also the occasional satire, 
which was invariably inspired when someone ignored the 
conventions or cut a ridiculous figure, or when the bard felt 
personally affronted. 

Some of these nineteenth century songs are still heard 
occasionally; for example, “A” Chaora Bhan thug mi a 
Rim” and “An Fhéisd a thug Sir William dhuinn”, which 
were made by Donald MacPhee (Domhnall Mhurchaidh), 
Elgol. Another song from the parish is fairly typical of the 
kind made by other bards in the nineteenth century — 


'N uair a dh’fhag mise ’s t-Earrach, 
Bha’n fheamainn gun bhuainn; 
Bha’n innear gun tharraing, 

Bha’n talamh gun ruamhar; 

Bha’n cló anns a’ mhuileann, 

’S e fuireach ri luadh; 

Bha reothaid na buille, 

'S cha d’fhuirich mi uair. 
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Am bata dubh daraich, 

A ghabh sinn a Cluaidh, 

Le sgioba bu bhòidhche, 

“Son seól a chuir suas: 

"Nuair sheinneadh iad luinneag, 
Bu bhinn' iad na chuach, 

Am badan na coille, 

Na’n coileach air stuaidh. 


Na’n robh mi “san ait’, 

“S na dh ’araicht’ mi òg, 

Fo bhonn Beinn na Caillich, 
Nam badainnean séo; 

'N uair a dhealradh a’ ghrian, 
Air taobh siar Dhruim nan Cleoc, 
Bhitheadh gach nighneag le peil’, 
Gu Feith Sheileach nan cro. 


The practice of taking cattle to summer shielings appears 
to have died out by the middle of the century though it is 
said to have lingered on in Torrin into the second half of 
the century, the shielings being situated in the lower ground 
below Blaven. Cattle were still being driven to Kyle Rhea 
well after 1850. Famous drovers, such as Cameron of 
Coire Choillidh in Lochaber, visited the fairs at Broadford. 

Marriages took place early, at the beginning of the 
century, when economic conditions appeared favourable and 
sub-division of crofts could be undertaken with little 
hindrance. After 1820, as conditions of life became more 
difficult, marriages tended to take place later in life, It was 
thought by some observers of social life in the Highlands 
at the time that this trend might bring about a rise in 
illegitimate births, but it did not appear to have much, if 
any, effect on the rate, which remained low throughout the 
century. Marriage, at a later age, was approached in a 
fairly practical fashion; it could not be lightly entered into 
unless a man had a reasonable chance of supporting a wife 
and family. There was a ‘réiteach’ before the wedding; this 
meant that the prospective bridegroom (and friend(s)) 
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visited the home of the girl he hoped to marry. Friends of 
each party to the marriage spoke favourably about the 
personal qualities and circumstances of each. It was a sort 
of ‘engagement party’ at which members of both families 
got together in order to present each partner in the best 
light and perhaps also to deal with any difficulties in the 
way of the marriage. The man’s best friend might speak 
about the good qualities of the suitor while others, on the 
girl’s side, might praise her beauty and abilities. I was told 
of a Strath man who sought the hand of a girl in another 
township. He was refused; on the way home, when he had 
almost completed the round journey of around thirty miles, 
he made up his mind to propose marriage to the first single 
girl he met on his way. He met a girl drawing water from 
a well, proposed and was accepted. 

Though generally fairly conformist in their social attitudes, 
people were by no means rigidly intolerant of wayward 
behaviour, which, in fact, might even be much appreciated 
when expressed in a forceful and witty way. In addition, 
they derived much amusement from the sayings and antics 
of those who were not expected to conform to the general 
standards of behaviour, i.e. those of the mentally weak 
individuals, or the eccentrics, who wandered from place to 
place, seeking shelter and hospitality. Stories are still told of 
Gilleasbuig Aotrom, whose tricks and witty rejoinders 
were much enjoyed in the telling. One example may suffice: 
At a church service in Broadford, at the time of the 
Disruption (which had little effect on the parish at first), 
Gilleasbuig amused himself by setting the dogs, several of 
which had entered the church with their masters, to fight. 
There was a good deal of noise and disturbance before the 
dogs were pacified and put out, Gilleasbuig later met the 
minister and declared: “Tha iad ag radh gu bheil muinntir 
an eaglais nan cadal ann a seo — ach chan fhaod iad a 
chanail tuilleadh; dhùisg sinn iad an diugh!” There was 
also a certain pride in the hardihood of the crofter 
population amongst the people — and in their fighting 
qualiti¢és, as exemplified by the exploits of the Highland 
regiments. Military ardour had declined, however, since 
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the early days of the century. In 1854, a Captain Otter, 
making a recruiting visit to Skye, only gained one recruit. 
There were some links between emigrants and their relatives 
and friends at home; occasional letters and money were 
sent; sailors visited homes in the colonies when their ships 
were in port in these places. One Strath sailor, ashore in a 
port in Australia, heard a woman singing a Gaelic song. 


On asking where she came from, she answered in verse: 
“Cille Ma-ruibhe fo sgéith a’ chuain, 
Camus Fhionnairigh fhuar nam beann; 
Robastan a’ choirce ghlais, 
Leam a b’ait a bhi ann.”’ 


The position of the Gaelic language was not so strong at 
the end of the century. It was being eroded by increasing 
contact with southern influences — the educational system, 
commercial contacts, tourists and shooting parties, English- 
speakers who had settled in the parish, etc. Even in 1840 
the parish minister was finding that English words and 
phrases were being used in speech, by reason of the 
influence of that language on the many who had to go 
southwards for employment. The influence of English was 
particularly noticeable in Kyleakin and, to a lesser extent, 
in Broadford, at the end of the century; in the rest of the 
parish the population were still almost exclusively Gaelic- 
speaking. 


Conclusions 


At the beginning of the century the agricultural scene 
in the parish was changing. Farms held by joint tenants 
under the runrig system, in the past, were now being 
‘lotted’ as individual units. Tacksmen were carrying out 
improvements and introducing better stock. The population, 
though increasing, was still manageable so far as providing 
employment was concerned; during the Napoleonic Wars 
especially, the kelp industry was thriving, fishing was good, 
cattle prices were high and extensive public works had 
started. A high proportion of men were also in the army. 

Crofters were encouraged, in these better conditions, to 
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sub-divide their holdings. In the period between 1820 and 
1830 the employment situation became increasingly worse 
and stock prices kept falling. The disadvantages inherent in 
the crofting system became increasingly evident. After this 
period destitution was commonly the result, even at times 
when the crops only partially failed; the population 
increased but the extent of available land remained the 
same. Landlord measures, such as evictions, annexations of 
grazings for sheep farms and shootings, further exacerbated 
the situation. The land, by 1830, was carrying a population 
well in excess of its agricultural potential and ancillary 
occupations had greatly declined in importance. The famine 
years of 1836/37 and 1846/47 emphasised the great 
difficulties and hardships faced by the crofting population 
in the situation which had developed. 

Following this period of great shortages there was a 
tendency for the population to decrease, as a result of 
voluntary and enforced emigration, the withdrawal of land 
from crofting tenure, later marriages and the constant trek 
to the south in search of employment. It was not until 1886 
that crofters were afforded proper recognition as tenants, 
with certain rights in law; their former position of almost 
complete dependence on the landlord’s will was at an end. 
The injustices was also seen of situations where overcrowded 
croftlands lay near areas of former arable and pasture land, 
which were insufficiently used by graziers. The demand for 
more land was only acceded to with reluctance. 

Some explanation for the passivity, with which crofters 
had endured almost intolerable impositions for so long, may 
be discovered by examining the underlying social structure 
in the Highlands before the period under review, more 
especially before the 1745 Rising. There had been a long- 
established system of clanship by which familial relation- 
ships and territorial and other connections with other clans 
and families were used to protect the interests of all — 
chiefs, cadet tacksmen, tenantry and other dependants. 
People knew their place in this society. After 1745 this 
close relationship disintegrated; landowners were to become 
mainly concerned with their own interests; the ideals and 
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concepts which reinforced clan feeling, such as the concept 
of the clan as a unit for military service and a reservoir of 
potential soldiers gradually died out. As W. C. MacKenzie, 
in his ‘Short History of the Scottish Highlands,’ puts it: “A 
narrow egoism dictated the policy of landlords.” The 
attitudes prevailing in the past, however, largely remained 
amongst the lower tenantry. As MacKenzie says, “Centuries 
of Celtic feudalism had made the Highlanders peculiarly 
helpless when their interests diverged from those of their 
traditional heads.” There was moreover the fact, and this 
was seen to be most important as time went on, that the 
crofting population had no legal protection, In addition, 
their Gaelic language cut them off from movements of 
public opinion in other parts of the country. 

It was not till near the end of the century that leaders 
emerged; a number of these were outsiders who saw that 
the crofters’ condition was unjustifiable in a democratic 
country. Crofters began to rebel against what they came to 
believe was injustice; namely, their lack of a legal status 
and their dependence on the will of the superior. They also 
discovered that public opinion throughout the country had 
become more sympathetic towards their cause and that even 
the Government could be moved to take some action. Mrs 
Murray could say in 1810: “Every laird, and every consider- 
able tacksman is a patriarch in his small or extensive 
territory and if he be a good man and kind to his people, 
they look upon him as a father, master, and friend, and 
would go through fire and water to serve him and his 
relatives.” At the end of the century not only was this view 
no longer tenable but crofters tended to look upon landlords 
and tacksmen more as adversaries in their attempts to gain 
a fair and reasonable living. 

Communications with the rest of the country had been 
steadily improving as the century progressed. In 1800 roads 
were non-existent in the parish or in the island; even on the 
mainland west of the Great Glen roads could properly only 
be termed tracks. Rev. A. Irvine wrote in 1802: “From 
Inverness to the point of Kintail, or to Caolra (Kylerhea) 
what a road! if it can be called by this name; for it is 
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hardly agreed upon by travellers which is the line, everyone 
making one for himself.” At the end of the century there 
were roads to all sizeable townships within the parish; there 
were regular steamer services to and from the Clyde; 
railways had been built, or were about to be completed, to 
railheads opposite the island, at Kyle and Mallaig, there 
were telegraph communications and regular postal services 
throughout the parish. The administration of justice had 
been made more efficient; it was now centralised in Portree, 
where a law firm had also become established. A doctor’s 
service could be obtained by paying a small annual fee. 
Inns had been brought up to standards comparable with 
those found in other parts of the country. Shops were selling 
a variety of goods. There were the beginnings of a general 
improvement in the standard of housing. 

For much of the century the people of the parish had to 
live under hard economic conditions and in a social climate 
which had become more disapproving than formerly of 
some aspects of Gaelic culture. The Gaelic language had 
declined somewhat in terms of usage and status; although 
it was still the common language of all, there had been 
little or no development of the language in areas of vital 
activity such as education (hardly anyone could write in 
Gaelic) and the world of commerce. In one place, however, 
it had retained its standing — the church. Here it retained 
power and effectiveness and, in so doing, contributed largely 
to its continued use amongst the people at large up to the 
present day. 

After 1886 there was more optimism and hope for the 
future, particularly because of government legislation which 
made croft tenure secure for the occupant and provided 
for fair rents. People were, to some extent, also impressed 
by, and proud of, the achievements of British enterprise 
in the Age of Victoria, achievements in which some of the 
people of the parish also took a part. It would probably be 
true to say that, by the end of the century, the community 
in Strath felt itself to be more involved in the life of 
Britain as a whole than it had ever felt before. 
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Iomall Bardachd 


Tha mi a’ cuir tomhas beag de bhardachd an so gus taice 
a chuir ris an iomradh a tha mi air a dheanamh air an 
Naoidheamh Linn Deug anns an t-Srath, leis an dochas 
gun toir pàirt dheth sealladh nas farsuinge do’n leughadair 
air beatha an t-sluaigh anns na h-amannan sin. Chaidh na 
h-òrain so fhaighinn ann an Aird an t-Srath agus bha 
muinntir na ceàrnaidh sin eòlach orra anns an linn a 
dh’fhalbh. Tha mi gu mór an comain Lachlainn Robasdan, 
Ealaghol, airson feum a dheanamh de’n chruinneachadh 
bàrdachd a rinn e. 

Bha e air aithris gun d’rinneadh an t-oran a leanas le 
saighdear a bhuineadh do Aird an t-Srath, ’sa bha ann an 
ioma batal thall thairis. Thill e a chuideachadh leis a’ 
Phrionnsa Tearlach, ach an deidh Blàr Chuil Fhodair 
b'fheudar dha an rioghachd fhàgail a rithist. B’ann aig an 
am sin a rinn e an t-oran. 

Tha mi de’n bheachd gu’n deachaidh an t-òran so, ma 
dh’ fhaoite le rannan eadar-dhealaichte o’n fheadhainn so, 
a chlo-bhualadh iomadach bliadhna air ais. 


Fonn — Tha mo bhreacan fliuch fo’n dìle, 
Chan fhaodar innse mar tha e. 
Tha mo bhreacan fliuch fo’n dìle. 


1. Tha mo bhreacan air a mhilleadh, 
Aig na gillean anns a’ bhàta. 
Tha mo bhreacan fliuch fo’n dìle. 


2. Tha mo bhreacan fliuch fuaraidh, 
Chan fhaod mi chuir suas am màireach. 


3. Tha na h-ighneagan fo ghruaman, 
Bho’n latha chuir mi suas am fàbhar. 
Tha mo bhreasan etc. 


4. Bho’n latha chuir mi suas am féileadh, 
Claidheamh is crios féileadh ‘sergeant’. 
Tha mo bhreacan etc. 
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Dol do eilean nam beann fiadhaich; 
Cha robh duine riamh a’ tamh ann. 
Tha mo bhreacan etc. 


. Tha mi màireach dol a sheoladh; 


Chan ann de’m chordadh a tha e. 
Tha mo bhreacan etc. 


. Dol gu eilean nan eun dubha, 


Cha bhi sinn subhach gu brath ann. 
Tha mo bhreacan fliuch fo’n dile. 


Chaidh an ath oran fhaighinn bho Thormod Dòmhnallach 
(Tormod Lachlainn), Glas na Cille. 
Fonn — Hug o rionn o, °’s na hi rionn o, 


Chan ’eil a’ chùis a còrdadh rium. 


. Dh'éirich mi maduinn na féille, 


Trom mo chéum, cha neònach sin. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


Buntàta ùr is truinnsear maorach, 


Thug mo ghaol gu bòrd thugam. 


Hug o rionn o etc, 


Is dh’fhalbh mi leis an damhan lachdunn, 
Feuch am faighinn dròbhair dha. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


. Fhuair mi dròbhair dha’n damh lachdunn, 


Le iomadh dragh is mór chuis. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


Thàinig an uairsin fear na tea, 
'S gu fìrinneach cha d’ chòrd e rium. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


Thàinig an sin am fear Gallda, 
Is srann aige le chòtaichean. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 
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7. Thubhairt e riumsa ’s a Bheurla, 
*Paigh’ tu uile còmhladh e.’ 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


8. Thàinig ceannaiche na mine, 
Litrichean na dhòrn aige. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


9. Thàinig dotair mór nan each, 
Le chuid chleith is ròpaichean. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


10. ‘Airgiod, ars’ esan, ‘airson an eich bhàin, 
A gheàrr mi dhuit a bhòn-uiridh.’ 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


11. “Sin thubhairt an gobha rium le truas, 
‘Gur olc do thuar ’s cha neònach sin.’ 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


12. ‘Chan ’eil mise an diugh nam éiginn, 
Gléidh e mar eil còrr agad.’ 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


13. Is bho nach tàinig a bheann ghlùine, 
Chuir e ioghnadh mór orm. 
Hug o rionn o etc. 


Chaidh an t-oran so fhaighinn bho sheann duine 
ann an Ealaghol. Cha b'urrainn dha innse co rinn e, no co 
as a thàinig e, agus cha robh cuimhne aige air uile gu léir. 


1. Hoirionn o ’s gur mi tha tùirseach, 
Shiol mo mhànran, dh’fhag mo shunnd mi; 
Sinnsir Thearlaich, bean na Lùdaig (?) 
Dh’aithnichinn fhìn i ’n cùnntas cheudan. 
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2. Saoil a bheil duine anns an am so, 
Chunnaic a leithid so de shamhradh; 
Uisg’ is gaoth mar fhaoilleach geamhraidh, 
Tonn na dheann, ’s gach ceann a’ béucadh? 


3. Tha eagal orm nach e so samhradh, 
Ni na gillean mar a gheall iad; 
Gur e sgadan bhi air chall oirnn, 
Dh’fhàgas ioma ceann bho chéile. 


Oran le Tormod Dòmhnallach (Tormod Mac Iain) a 
rugadh ann an Ealaghol agus a chaidh a null thairis do 
Astralia, circa 1850. Is e aobhar-sgriobhaidh an òrain so, 
sabaid a bha aige ri Eireannach ann am Paislig far an robh 
e °g a chosnadh. Rinn e’n gnothach air an Eireannach ged 
bu làidir e, ach chaidh Tormod a thoirt gu cùirt, is a chuir 
ann am priosan. 


Fonn — Ged a tha mi’n diugh fo éislean, 
O gur truagh mo ghruaidh ri léireadh. 
Ged a tha mi’n diugh fo éislean. 


l. ’N uair ràinig mi tigh na cùirte, 
Thog iad uile suas an stilean; 
Thubhairt iad mu’n d’ thubhairt mi dùrd r riu, 
‘An tusa an diùbhlach rinn an t-eticoir?’ 


2. Bha iad ann triuir dhaoine fiadhaich, 
Fear dhiubh sgrìobhadh le peann iarainn; 
Ach ’s mór bha coltas na biastadh, 

Air an fhear liath bha anns an t-séithir. 


3. Labhair am fioscal le guth cianail, 
‘Is fada thoill thu bhi’s na h-iarainn; 
Bi tu am prìosan gu aon bhliadhna, 
Is fasaidh tu ciallach an déidh sin.’ 
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4. Labhair am maor-sith le diomb rium, 


‘°S mise bha faicinn na cùise; 
Fuil a shròine na tiùrra, 
Tàmh ann am bann-dùirn do léine.” 


'S e mise bhi cho fad bho’n dùthaich, 
Mi gun tacsa ri mo chùlaibh, 
Dh’fhag an so mi m priosan dùinte, 
Bann air mo dhùirn is fuil am léine, 


Phàigh mi còrr is leth-cheud tasdan 
Airson dòrn a thoirt do’n ‘rascal’; 


Is cothrom seachd a thoirt dhuit fhéin diubh. 


Chaidh an duan cridheil a leanas a dheanamh le Dòmhnall 
MacFhionghuin (Dòmhnall Fidhleir), Ealaghol, air do 
chompanach dha, Uisdein, a bha ris an t-saighdearachd, 
togail air bho’n àite. 


IR 


Is ann a Sgarbhaig, uchd na fairge, 
Dh’fhalbh am balachan tapaidh ud; 

Bha neart an tairbh ann ’n uair a dh’fhalbh e 
Null air fairg do dh’ Africa; 

Thill e’n sin a nall do dh’ Alba, 

A chuir air falbh nan Sas’nach as; 

An deidh a bhais bi aig a bhan-righ, 

"Ainm gu h-ard na h-aitreabh. 


Is “n uair a ‘list’ thu’n toiseach t-oige, 
An Tur George chan fhanadh tu; 
Chuir iad an sin thu a Dhunéideann, 
Ach dh’fheumte bhi gad’ chairis ann; 
Bha thu ri sior éigheach, 

'S a’ leúm ris na ballachan, 

Ag iarraidh dhol an null do’n Eiphit, 
A dh’éirigh air na h-Arabaich. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Phaighinn leth-cheud eile ’n cheartuair, 
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3. Thachair ort banntrach anns an Ròimh, 
’S gun d’ghabh thu ‘notion’ aiteil dhi; 
Bha i dreachail ’s bha i bòidheach, 

'S or gu leòir an taic aice; 
Cheannaich thu dhi fainne pòsd’, 

Is rinn thu còmhnaidh seachdainn le’; 
Ach cha do thuig i thusa, a sheòid, 

'N uair sheòl thu’n sin bha sac oirre. 


Rinneadh na h-òrain a leanas le Dòmhnall Mac-a-phì 
(Dòmhnall Mhurchaidh), Ealaghol. Bha e beo aig deireadh 
an Naoidheamh Linn Deug ’s bhiodh e a’ deanamh rannan 
mu thachartasan a bha ag eirigh anns a’ choimhearsnachd. 
Bhiodh e ag obair aig amannan air oighreachd Aird an 
t-Srath. 'N uair a dh’fhas e diadhaidh, bha e air a radh, 
loisg e paipearan air an robh a’ bhardachd aige sgriobhte, 
agus mar sin chan ’eil ri fhaighinn ach na h-òrain sin air a 
bheil cuimhne aig daoine. 


Chuir Dòmhnall Mhurchaidh a’ cheud oran so ri cheile 
airson cuimhne a chumail air féisd a thug Sir Uilleam Mac- 
Fhionghuin do mhuinntir Aird an t-Stratha. 


1. An fhéisd a thug Sir Uilleam dhuinn, 
Gun d’rinn na ceudan suidh’ aice; 
Bha rùm do cheudan tuilleadh ann, 
Is cuireadh aig gach aon diubh. 


2. Gur h-ann aig Cnoc a’ Bheanntachain 
A rinn sinn uile campachadh; 
An dinneir cha robh gann againn, 
Bha annlan de gach seòrs’ ann. 


3. *S ann againn bha na coinnlearan, 
'S bha ghrian a” dearrsadh staidhrichean, - 
Fo sgail nam beanntan aoibhneach ud, 
'S b'e “n t-aoibhneas bhi fo’n stúcan. 
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’S a leud a bha’s na h-uinneagan, 
Bha corr is leth na cruinne annt, 
'S an àirde bha neo-chumadail, 
Chan urrainn dhomh r’a innse. 


. Gwm faic thu mullach Blàbheinn as, 


Bho chian nan cian “si ban-righ ann; 
'S i Gharbh Bheinn is ban-nabaidh dhi 
’S i càirdeach do’n Choir” Uaigneach. 


An d’ choisich thu na h-Athannan, 

No ’n robh thu riamh ’n Gleann Sgaladair? 
Tha ’n talamh sin cho nadurra, 

Ri far am fas na h-úbhlan. 


An Coir Uisge is ro-ainmeil e; 

B’e ’m béud mur deanainn ainmeachadh 
'S cho tric a chi mi’n dealbh aige, 

'S mi fad air falbh o’n duthaich. 


Rinn Domhnall an t-òran so, is e am Braighe na h-Airde 
aig am breth nan uan. Is ann a Cinn t-Sàile a bha MacRath. 
an cìobair. 

Fonn — Tha m’inntinn trom, cha tog mi fonn, 


'S e falbh nan tom a sharaich mi. 
Tha m’inntinn trom, cha tog mi fonn. 


Is iomadh ceaird a dh’fheuch mi riamh 
'S iso an té thug barr orra. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 


Dh’fhalbh na fraochain dhe mo bhrog, 
Shróic iad, chan ’eil snáth ann dhiubh. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 


'S mi siubhal chnoc is shloc is tholl, 
Is talamh toll is faraidhean. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 
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*S chan fhaic mi caora bhos neo shios, 
Air a ruig mi fiataidh faireasach. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 


°S ma chaidleas mi da uair a thìd’ 
’S ann their an cìobair, ‘A bhàin an so’. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 


’S ged tha MacRath na dhuine còir, 
Tha pairt de fheoil an t-Satain ann. 
Tha m’inntinn trom etc. 


Rinneadh an ath òran an uair a chaidh caora a bhuineadh 
una’n bhard, ann an creig ris an canair Am Bioda. Chaidh 
i leis a’ bhearradh ’s e a feuchainn ri a sàbhaladh. Cha 
robh cuspair sam bith ann, a reir coltais, air nach b’urrainn 
do Dhomhnall bardachd a dheanamh! 


1. 


A’ chaora bhan thug mia Rim, 

A bha mi “n dúil a dheanadh tréud; 
Fhuair am Biod” i fo chomannd, 

B’e siud an call ’s bu mhór am béud. 


Chuala mi moch Di-Mairt, 

Gun robh a’ chaora bhán an creig, 
Is thuirt mise, ma bha, 

Nach seasadh i gu bráth air féill. 


Is thubhairt mi: theid mi null, 
Chi mi co dhiubh thig no théid; 
'S mas e gun tig, gheibh mi’n cu, 
Chuireas a null i le leum. 


’N uair a sheas mi os a cionn 

Thog i súil ’s gun d’rinn i mèil, 

'S, ar leum, bu duilich bean do rùisg, 
Bhi gun túr dhol ann leat fhéin. 
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| 
5. 'S'n uair a shaoil mi thu bhith gu h-àrd, | 
’S gu robh thu a gabhadh gu léir, | 

’S ann chunnaic mis’ thu dol a bhain 
'S chan fhaca mi na b'fhearr a leum. 
| 


6. Gu’n do gheuraich mi mo sgian, 
Airson am bian a thoirt de’n bhéist, 
Is chunnaic mi gur math a b’fhiach, 
Direadh suas a thearnadh cléibh. 


7. Gun bheathaich mi thu gu do mhiann, 
Le buntata, siol is feur, 
Is cha do phaigh thu dhomh riamh, 
Na dhith thu de fheur an t-sléibh. 


8. °S ged bu leam de chaoraich uain, 
Na tha taobh shuas Na Faic gu léir 
Mar sin ’s na tha aig Tómas Ruadh, 
Cha bu bhuan a bhiodh mo threud. 


Rinn Dómhnall Mhurchaidh an t-òran so an uair a 
chaidh bata, a bha e fhein is gillean eile a’ toirt gu Cinntire, 
air an Amhainn (Sanda), sgeir a tha air taobh a muigh 
Eilean nan Caorach an sin. 

Fonn — Horo nach robh mi ’san aonach, 
Air mullaichean monadh nan caorach, 
Horo nach robh mi ’san aonach. 


1. Air maduinn Di-Luain ’s ann thug sinn ri cuan 
Gu h-aigeannach luath a’ bhirlinn, 
Horo nach robh mi ’san aonach etc. 


2. Air maduinn Di-Mairt bha mise fo paama; 


Sir Uilleam gun shrac 1 taobh air. 
Horo nach robh mi ’san aonach etc. 
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3. Gur mise bha trom ’n uair chunna’ mi’n toll, 
Mar allta le gleann bha h-aoidean. 
Horo nach robh mi “san aonach etc. 


4. °Si’n Amhainn a th’ann rinn iomadach call, 
'S i sgeir a tha meallt air daoine. ' | 
Horo nach robh mi ’san aonach etc.. 


5. Ach bithidh beannachd a’ bhàird aig Iain MacAidh 
'S na gillean bha lamh ris ’s caomh iad. 
Horo nach robh mi “san aonach etc. 


6. Sir Uilleam ’s i dhearbh, nach robh oirre farainm ` ` 
’N uair rinn i dheth falbh gun sgaoileadh. 
Horo nach robh mi “san aonach etc. 
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A MANUSCRIPT BY JOHN CRERAR (1759-1840) 


ALEC M. MACRAE, F.S.A. (Scot.), BLAIR ATHOLL 
7th May 1982 


John Crerar, An Old-Time Stalker 


John Crerar, the subject of this sketch, was born at Dunkeld 
in 1750, and was the son of Alexander Crerar, “fowler” to 
the 2nd Duke of Atholl. The Crerar family then lived at 
Ferniehaugh, Dunkeld, whence the ruins of their cottage 
were recently cleared away. The portrait of Alexander, the 
father, as an old man, is to be seen in a family group of 
the 4th Duke and Duchess with their children (whom Burns 
described as “the little angel band”), painted by David 
Allan, and still in Blair Castle. Alexander Crerar is 
mentioned in the “Atholl Chronicles” as having been sent, 
during the °45, on messages to Prince Charles Edward, and 
as bringing presents of game to him. Both his sons, 
Frederick and John, were employed as keepers on the 
Atholl Estates, a profession which Frederick, the elder of 
the two, gave up for that of postmaster at Dunkeld. 
Frederick also built and kept an inn, which was afterwards 
bought by the 4th Duke, and used by him as a private 
residence. The house was finally pulled down in 1900, after 
the death of Anne, Duchess of Atholl, who had occupied 
it as a dower house. John Crerar, the second son, entered 
into the service of the Duke as keeper and stalker about 
1776, and remained during the whole of his long life with 
the Atholl family. He gave great attention to the deer in 
the forest, which before his time had been little thought of, 
and it was thanks to his initiative that the “beats” and the 
stalking were organised in the manner that has been carried 
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on ever since. The accommodation in the lodges during those 
days was somewhat primitive, and is vividly described in a 
contemporary poetical effusion by one Alexander, the 
Duke’s servant — 
“Tf to Fealar we do march off, 

As I muckle dread we may, 

Some Athole brose before we go 

Campbell and I shall hae. 


The journey’s lang and rugged too, 
Some waters for to cross, 

Some hills to climb, but worst 0’ a’, 
Is troughing through the moss. 


John Crerar he spies out the harts, 
My Lord Duke he does shoot them, 
Curly he does bring them hame, 
And Campbell he does cook them. 


Lang life be to you, Campbell, 
To steer about the toddy; 

O’ a’ the friends I ever kent 
Ye are a dainty body. 


Next to bed we do prepare, 

The best way we are able. 

There is twenty lies upon the floor, 
and Maddy on the table. 


From wa’ to wa’ all in a row, 

Like herring on a plate; 

The man that durst our camp attack, 
My faith, he’ll no be blate”. 


Scrope, the author of “The Art of Deer Stalking” (1838) 
writes thus of John Crerar: “The king of Sportsmen and 
good fellows . . . He was an honest, faithful and most 
attached adherent, of astonishingly active powers, and 
possessed of admirable skill in stalking and shooting the 
deer, always selecting the finest harts. He was also a 
composer of music, and many a dance have the lads aná 
lasses had to the sound of my old friend’s violin”. 
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John seems to have shown early signs of musical ability, 
and became a pupil of Neil Gow. The Duke appears to have 
paid for his violin lessons, as there are still, among the 
papers at Blair Castle, accounts referring to him, paid by 
the Duke, and receipted by Neil, which point to this 
conclusion. In the published ‘Atholl Chronicles’ are 
reproduced many letters from Crerar to the Duke, full of 
observations on the deer or on attempts at pheasant rearing 
(then in its early stages in Scotland). There are also some 
interesting notes on the manner and habits of a capercailzie 
hen sent from Austria; this bird he kept in a cage, feeding 
her on juniper berries and corn, and her eggs he sent to 
the Duke to eat. The latter writes: “I tasted them and found 
them the finest eggs I had ever eat; I mean to eat two more, 
and blow two, which will account for all she has hitherto 
laid”. On her demise, the bird was stuffed, and, with a 
companion, still reposes in a glass case in Dunkeld House. 
Unfortunately, this, the first attempt at re-introducing 
capercailzie into this country, ended here (1825) but the 
species, which had been extinct in Scotland for some 
forty-five years, was successfully reinstated by Lord Breadal- 
bane in 1837 (vide “Morris” British Game Birds”). Crerar 
in his letters also makes quaint remarks on the vagaries of 
the weather, the land-slips and rock falls, the terrible floods 
and frosts: “Such a confusion in the Tay that has not been 
in it this twinty years (1795)”. He also keeps up a running 
commentary on the doings and misdoings of the country 
people, as they come under his notice, such as the following: 
“The House of Filar has been Broak, and Eighteen Bottles 
of wine drunk ... The smuglers were the Rogs”. 


“The Country people goes through the Forest picking up 
fawns; if your Grace thought proper to put a stop to any 
more being Kill’d, by McIntire proclaiming it at Church, 
as people has been making it there business to carrie the 
fawns home, and every young chap in the country has a 
cap of there skins”. 

Again, writing in January: “McIntire says that the young 
Laird of Glengarrie kill’d a hart, shooting at a hind, which 
pleased Glengarrie and the young man as much as if it 
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had been a hart in season... McIntire says they took three 
pices of that poor hart with them”. 

Another anecdote of a different nature is the following: 
“Beginning of last week there came three Boats full of 
Whisky, sumwhere Below the Tumble and the Gary. At the 
Boat of Port na Craige one of the Boats hett upon a rock, 
oversett, one man lost, one got out By one of the oars, the 
third By a hold of one of the Barrels of Whisky”. 

John Crerar had married a certain Annie Stewart, and 
in 1794 she succeeded to the property — valued at about 
£500 — of her brother, who had died in the West Indies. 
This included the following live-stock, the description of 
which reads strangely in these days: “10 Field negroes, 
valued at £75 each (West Indian currency), Their names are 
James, Bob, George, Chelsea, Charles, Prince, Nancy, Sally, 
Mally, Betty and Dall”. 

Crerar’s portrait, with that of his son Charles, was 
painted by Landseer among the figures in a sporting picture 
group of the 4th Duke (then an elderly man), and his 
grandson Lord Glenlyon. This painting was entitled ‘“The 
Death of a Stag in Glen Tilt;” the engraving after it is 
well known. The young man, Charles, in the same group, 
was stalker at Forest Lodge during its tenancy by the Duke 
of Buccleuch. He followed the latter, and became head 
keeper to him at Langholm, Dumfriesshire. 


John, 4th Duke of Atholl, appears to have held Crerar 
in great esteem. Writing in his diary in 1824, the Duke 
sums up his own catalogue of miseries as follows: “McIntyre 
ill, Crerar old, Charles Crerar too young, and myself 
disabled”. His Grace, who died in 1830, left him an annuity 
of £25, Crerar being then about eighty years of age. He 
lived to enjoy it for ten years longer. Gradually, as his 
bodily activities declined, he had to give up many pursuits 
of his youth, but to the end he kept up his keenness for the 
game of curling. On his ninetieth birthday the Dunkeld 
Curling Club presented him with a silver quaich, as a mark 
of appreciation. Many a game did he watch from his 
cottage by the side of Polney Loch, and it was there that 
he died at the great age of fourscore years and ten. 
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John Crerar composed many reels and airs. They are of - 


unequal merit, but show that he had a good idea of writing 
correct dance music and simple tunes, The titles of those 
that have survived, mostly refer to surrounding localities, 
and to the forest of which he was so fond, or are named 
after various members of the Atholl family. Of his earlier 
reels, “Forest Lodge”, “The Duke of Atholl’s Forest”, 
“The Banks of the Garry’, “The Bridge of Garry at 
Struan”, all known to have been written by him, were 
published in McGlashan’s 2nd Collection, in 1786, and he 
probably also wrote “The Marquis of Tullibardine” and 
several other local reels in that book. These latter were 
never claimed by any of the Gows, MacIntoshes, or other 
reel composers of that date. “Craigie Barns”? was published 
in Gow’s 2nd Repository, and the fine tune of “The Ben- 
a-glo Hunt”, though unpublished, is still played at Blair 
on the pipes. There are also existing in manuscript, written 
and signed by him, “Lady Emily Percy’s Welcome to 
Scotland” (1810), “Lord James Murray’s Wedding Day” 
(1810) “General Lord Glenlyon’s March and Quickstep”, 
“Hon. George Murray’s Strathspey’, “Miss Charlotte 
Murray’s Reel”, “Miss Frances Murray’s Reel”, “The 
Bridge of Dunkeld”, “Miss Mackenzie of Delvine’s Jig”, 
“Ouickstep for the Young Knight” (Delvine), “Lady John 
Scott to Ben Chat”, and “Lord John Scott’s Strathspey”. 
Some also attribute to him “The Merry Lads of Inver” and 
“The Big Boat of Inver”, which are still played at Dunkeld, 
and according to an old catalogue issued by D’Almine and 
Co., the latter tune appears to have been published by them 
in their collection of dances early in the nineteenth century. 
This is practically all the music written by John Crerar 
which can with any certainty be traced, at this date, though 
it may well be that other, now unidentified airs, are the 
lingering remains of this once well-known personality. 

(It is not known who wrote this account of John Crerar) 


Inscription on tombstone in Dowally Churchyard — 
“John Crerar, 1.3.1840, in 91st year. Esteemed and respected 
by all who knew him. He was for upwards of half-a-century 
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the constant and faithful Attendant of John 4th Duke of 

Atholl in the sports of the Forest, the Field and the 

Stream. This tablet is erected by Marjory, Duchess of 

Atholl.”’ 

Notes — See William Scrope, “The Art of Deer Stalking.” (1838). 
Polney Loch was formerly known as Loch nan geadas. 


Murder Committed by Stewart of Auchgaal 
Written by John Crerar 


Altho’ tradition in general is contradictory, with regard 
to this murder it is pretty harmonious, and therefore, it is 
presumed correct. It is readily granted that some of the 
circumstances connected with it may be now forgotten, but 
there is enough to show the proud but savage spirit of the 
times in which it was committed. These were times whe. 
one chief resented the least affront given him by his 
neighbouring chief and indeed this resentful disposition 
pervaded the whole society from the chief down to the 
meanest of his clan. 

This Stewart of Auchgoul! was a man of a spirit 
characteristic of these times. He resented with fury the 
least injury done to him or the smallest token of disrespect 
or contempt shewn him. The first man whom he slew was 
one Shorry. The circumstances of this murder are not very 
particularly known. There was evident proof that it was 
committed by Stewart, and as a number of men were sent 
from the Castle of Blair to Auchgoul to seize the assassin. 
when they reached Auchgoul they found him shut up in a 
kind of vault and his gun loaded by his side. This terrified 
the men so that none of them would go near him through 
fear of being shot. Upon them knowing that he had no pro- 
vision in his vault, they proposed to prevent any meat from 
being given him until hunger would force him to surrender. 
This scheme was effectual for on the second day Stewart 
declared that he would yield himself a prisoner to one Dal- 
bhoirist? if the rest would depart. The men were unwilling to 
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comply with his request, rather doubting the honesty of his 
motives. However, after consulting together they all retired 
except Dalbhoirist, to whom Stewart gave himself up as a 
prisoner as he promised, They proceeded to Blair Castle 
where Stewart was imprisoned. When they were in the act 
of shutting him up in this dungeon, he said to them — 


“Ged chuir sibh an SeOmair Al’sdair? mi, 
Gus am bi smúid is baladh dhiom, 
Air mheud ’s gun ghabh mi dh’ aithreachas, 
Cha toir mi Shorri beó.” 


“You may enclose me in this cell, 
Until I stink within its wall, 
How e’er my conduct I bewail, 
Poor Shorry I can ne’er recall.”’ 


During his imprisonment those who were in danger of 
their lives on account of him before, rejoiced that they 
were secure from his murderous designs and hoped also 
that he would not see the light of the sun until the day of 
his death. Among the number was one McIntosh who was 
a forester on Ben y Gloe who could not fail to express his 
joy at every person he met that Stewart was incarcerated as 
Stewart was a forester in Tarff and so bordered on 
McIntosh, the latter perhaps often saw the risk of falling 
a victim to Stewart’s bloody schemes. However, through the 
favour of the then Duke of Athole, Stewart got out and 
was informed that McIntosh rejoiced in his imprisonment. 
This could not but inflate the wretch with an uncontrolling 
fury so that he was resolved to REVERS himself on McIntosh 
the first opportunity. 

Accordingly, the first time he met McIntosh he proposed 
that he and his servant would give him a visit a night in 
Coire-Reinich.*; McIntosh seems to have concurred in the 
proposal, not penetrating enough to discover the subtlety 
of the other. A night was accordingly proposed in order 
that McIntosh would be prepared to receive his guests. 
They accordingly arrived and after having spent the fore- 
night (as it called) in a social and familiar conversation, they 
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retired to bed. The two foresters went to the best bed of 
course, and the servants possessed themselves of another. 
When Stewart was satisfied that the whole were sleeping 
he took out his “sgian du” ” and stabbed McIntosh through 
his back to the heart. McIntosh gave a deadly shriek, upon 
which Stewart said, “Ubh, a Mhoisich bhig, craidheal thu.” 
When McIntosh was murdered Stewart desired his own 
servant (being unsatisfied with one murder) to despatch 
MclIntosh’s servant, else his own should be immediately 
taken. Stewart’s servant was now in a strait betwixt two, 
being very unwilling to be an agent in such a horrid deed, 
but being more unwilling to part with his own life. But in 
order, if possible, to prevent both, he stabbed MclIntosh’s 
servant several times, but taking care to avoid places in 
which the wound might prove mortal. McIntosh’s servant 
did not resist knowing the other one’s design was not to 
murder him but to make Stewart think so, Accordingly 
MclIntosh’s servant endured all with the utmost resignation, 
and with a struggle or two, feigned himself dead. Stewart 
watched a little to see if he could observe in him any 
symptoms of life, but upon discovering none, he threw his 
body (supposed lifeless) above his master’s body and they 
went away. But they were not far away from the hut when 
Stewart observed to his servant that a thing of the utmost 
importance was forgot, that the servant’s body was above 
his master’s, whereas it ought to be the reverse. They went 
back, and while they were in the act of adjusting the 
bodies some suspicion entered Stewart’s breast that 
MclIntosh’s servant was not dead, and in order to satisfy 
himself he cut him in the sole of his foot several times with 
his “Sgian du’”, but although this was painful in the 
extreme to endure without shewing any symptoms of 
vitality he kept his foot as motionless as if he were dead 
and not only his foot but his breath which was no less 
difficult. In this position he remained untile Stewart and 
his servant were out of sight, when he escaped to the nearest 
house. Thus he escaped (altho’ his master did not) the evil 
design of the bloody Stewart by a well-feigned dissimilation 
the pain of which is more easily conceived than expressed. 
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A guilty conscience is always in terror and the man who 
openly violates the laws of God and of man is haunted by 
this sterling principle day and night. Through the day he 
reads his destruction in everything he sees and hears, and 
even in the night-time he gets no repose. So it was with 
Stewart. After he committed this memorable deed, he, 
through fear of being apprehended by justice and of 
suffering an untimely end for the infringement of the laws 
of his country, betook himself to Caithness which, at that 
time, was an Abbey and consequently where he would be 
secure from all the just consequences of McIntosh’s death. 
Here he commenced a school, and what a Schoolmaster! 
However, he was not long here when the Duke of Athole 
heard of it and so contrived how he might get him 
apprehended. He therefore sent one Ferguson as a beggar 
to the north in quest of him. Soon after Ferguson came 
back after having seen Stewart in Caithness, and delivered 
his news and particulars to the Duke. He therefore collected 
sixty-three of his stoutest men and sent them north with 
Ferguson as their guide. When they arrived in Caithness 
they were informed that there was a Ball in a public house 
near were Stewart resided. They sent Ferguson in desiring 
him when he got a glass to drink their health, and if Stewart 
was there to drink his so that they, being at the door, might 
hear him. Ferguson acted accordingly and as he drank to 
the health of Stewart of Auchgoul the latter got up and 
swore saying, “Who told you that Stewart of Auchgoul is 
here?” But the words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
the men rushed in and seized him and dragged him out, 
and having brought him to the door, and owing to some 
advertency on their part he left them, but he did not go 
far when he was overtaken and bound. Concerning this 
chase which they had after him, he composed an elegant 
Gaelic song while he lay in durance, of which the following 
is the first verse — 

“Mile mallachd do'n liunn chuir an tartar am cheann, 

Gus an do ghlac iad ’s an ard thaobh tuath mi, 
Bha iad tri fichead ’s tri ’gan ruith air an luib, 
Gus an d’thug iad mo lùths s’ mo luathas ’uam.” 
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“Curs’t be the beer that banished my fear, 
Till they caught inawares at the Ball me, 
The 60 and 3 chased my swiftness from me, 
Then to prison with ropes they did have me.” 


The song is pretty long but very few verses are now 
remembered. 


Stewart’s heart could not but he inflated with rage at him 
being dragged away to a prison where most likely he would 
spend the rest of his wretched life and it is not likely that 
he would make several attempts on the road, either to get 
off or pour his rage on some of the men, especially on 
Ferguson who led the discovery. Accordingly when they 
came to Minigag he stopt on a sudden and said, “I see a 
deer. I would be obliged if any of you would give me a gun 
to shoot him.” However, Ferguson, knowing his malice was 
intensely directed towards him, said, “Hé shall by no means 
obtain a gun else I shall shoot the deer that Stewart means 
to shoot.” 

Whatever strategies might be revolving in his own mind 
to get himself liberated during his journey as a prisoner 
from Caithness to Blair, none of them proved of any avail. 
for he was brought to Blair Castle and thrown into a 
dungeon where he had to drag out the rest of his miserable 
life. He was kept a considerable time in the dungeon and 
then hanged on a gibbet north-east from the Castle of Blair. 
His body was allowed to hang there while the sinews kept 
the skeleton together. In it said when the wind was high 
the rattling of these would be heard at a great distance. 
When his wife passed or repassed the place she used to 
cover her face with her plaid.as she could not bear such an 
awful spectacle. 

Thus ended the bloody career of Stewart of Auchgoul 
(it is conjectured) about the 1700. 


The Stones in Glenmark® were removed about the year 
1772 in the beginning of April. 
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A considerable time before this singular event happened 
the weather was delightful in the extreme. However, two or 
three days before it happened the weather took a sudden 
change with an awful storm of snow so that the shepherds 
could not, for a time, go to the hill with them. When that 
rendered the hill pasturable it was discovered by the 
shepherds that several large stones were removed out of the 
place in which they were before the storm commenced. 
They were scattered in every direction, Such was the power 
with which they were removed that several large stones 
which no number of men could move were thrown the 
distance of thirty and forty yards, even against the steep 
face of the hill. 


There were several causes assigned for this singular event, 
some thought they were removed by the falling heap of 
snow, others that they were removed by an extraordinary 
gust of wind, but the most probable opinion is that a shock 
of earthquake was the cause. 


There is some plausibility in the first opinion also because 
when a large quantity of snow is loosened from the height 
of some steep descent, it is altogether incredible the force 
which it accumulates, especially if the steep is anything 
near a perpendicular. It is known to have uprooted large 
trees in Glentilt which could withstand the most violent 
gust of wind. 


The removal of these stones caused a great excitement in 
the country. They were visited during the ensuing summer 
by a great number, all ranks, of people. 


Felar’ 


Here there is a fine lodge for the accommodation of 
gentlemen who come to shoot there in the autumn, and as 
it is situated between the two counties, Athole and Braemar, 
it often affords a night’s lodging to those weary travellers 
whom night may overtake another bleak and uninhabited 
hill, but not only for them, but for those who wish to 
spend a day or two poaching there. Two such characters 
came from Braemar once, and after having spent the whole 
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day in their lawless employment, they went to Felar House 
to spend the night. As the door was locked they had to 
break open the window to gain admittance. When they 
kindled a fire and got themselves warmed, the next object 
was to prepare the supper, but there was no water in the 
house so one of them had to go out for water. As he was 
going in at the window something unseen caught his leg 
so tight that it was with a hard struggle that he rescued 
his leg. There was ever a mark on his leg afterwards where 
the invisible agency caught it. Now this story is true and 
not the child of superstition as there are living witnesses 
who can corroborate the fact (1837). 


Another event occurred north from Felar a little after 
the time of the rebellion after which unnatural noises were 
heard in Felar House. The thing referred to is a murder 
which was committed by two men from Mar, of which the 
following are its circumstances. For a long time after the 
rebellion, the King had soldiers stationed at every fortified 
place throughout the Highlands in order to punish those 
who rebelled, and to suppress all rising commotion arising 
in the Highlanders — a dozen of these soldiers commanded 
by a sergeant were quartered at the Castle of Braemar. This 
sergeant was in the habit of going to England once a year 
or oftener for the soldiers’ payment. As he was coming 
from England one year two of Braemar men waylaid him 
on the hill. When he came within a shot of him one of 
them fired at him but only wounded him slightly. The other 
one fired and killed him. When they saw that he fell, they 
ran up to him and took his money off him and proposed 
that they would dig a hole in the moor and bury him there, 
rather than leave his body above ground, While they were 
in the act of digging his grave, another of their countrymen 
was led thither by the report of their guns appeared in a 
height above them. Upon observing him they desired him 
to assist them else they would take his life also. The man 
was unwilling to be an accomplice in such an atrocious act 
and, knowing that their guns were not loaded, he ran away 
and escaped them. They were afraid that he would lead to 
their discovery so they would compel him to assist in burying 
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the sergeant, so that he could not, with propriety, inform 
on them without at the same time informing on himself. 
The place where this took place is in a dell north from 
Gailcharn. 


Now a considerable time after this as a shepherd was 
sleeping in his hut the sergeant’s ghost came to him and 
desired him to come out to the end of his hut, that he had 
to speak to him. The shepherd was exceedingly afraid. 
However, he followed and when they were out the ghost 
said to him, “I am the spirit of the sergeant whom the two 
ruffians murdered. You will find my bones buried in the 
moss in Glen Chrishdaidh® and you will have the goodness 
to bury them in churchyard and I no more shall trouble 
you.” The shepherd acted accordingly and as the spectre 
ordered him, he found his bones in the very place whith =r 
he was directed. 

A short time after this the two men were suspected as 
the murderers of the sergeant. They were apprehended and 
brought before the Lords in Edinburgh. However, no 
witness could be brought against them except the man who 
had seen the spectre. Upon his story therefore, they would 
place no reliance, deeming it as a delusion of the 
imagination and himself as a somnambulist, but after due 
consideration we may safely conclude that the apparition 
was real, or how could he know about the sergeant’s 
murder since no person could tell him except the two 
murderers and the man who saw them, who it is said never 
informed any person of it? Or how could he know so 
exactly where the sergeant’s body lay if the apparition was 
not real. However, as a more satisfactory witness could not 
be procured and as the two men suspected bribed their 
lawyers, they were exculpated. These two men continued 
to deny the sergeant’s murder during their lives. However, 
one of them on his death bed confessed that they were the 
men who were alone guilty, and the very men whom the 
spectre had told the shepherd. 


After this murder it is not unfrequently that a noise was 
heard of a person walking on the stairs in Felar House. 
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Another murder was committed about this time, also 
between Felar and Loch Tilt in a place called the Cailleach 
Bhuidhe. At this time the King’s’ soldiers murdered every 
rebel whom they met and for this purpose they searched 
the country. Two men from Blair Atholl named James 
Robertson and Donald McEwen were at the Battle of 
Culloden. Now after this battle they fled for their lives 
like the rest of the rebel army. Through fear of being 
apprehended they fled some night to the Cailleach Bhuidhe 
between Felar and Loch Tilt. In this place they prepared a 
bed of heath and slept in their plaids. However, a woman 
from Strathardle knew that they were here and informed a 
number of the King’s soldiers stationed at Kirk Michael 
that they would find two rebels at such a place, A dozen 
of the soldiers with a sergeant at their head marched towards 
the place and came on the men sleeping. It cannot be 
imagined what terror seized the poor men upon observing 
such a band of their foes ready to take their lives. However, 
they both got up and made a strong resistance altho’ naked 
and without arms. Their resistance was such that if the 
sergeant did not shoot James Robertson they would over- 
come the twelve, but when the sergeant (who stood apart 
from them) saw that his men would be beat he shot 
J. Robertson and D. McEwen fled naked. They followed the 
latter but he left the whole of them while their balls were 
hissing past his ears. It is said that he leaped over a 
precipice while he was pursued which no living man could 
be expected to do. The height of it I do not know. He fled 
naked to Dalmhorair in Brae Mhar where he was kindly 
received. When J. Robertson’s people heard of his fate thev 
took a horse along with them for his body, and so much 
were they afraid of being seen by any of the King’s soldiers 
that after coming to Auchgoul they went up by Croit 
Chrombie and round behind Craigurard hill and buried him 
in the churchyard of Struan. 

Such is the manner in which the poor Highlanders were 
treated after the times of the rebellion. The nearest and 
dearest earthly ties were torn asunder by the cruel soldiers. 
How different is the character of our times and how 
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thankful ought we be that the God of providence has been 
good to bring about times of tranquility and peace instead 
of times of rapine and slaughter. 


Carn Mhic Imidh 


This cairn (or heap of stones) was raised here on account 
of the Chief of the Frasers being killed here by the Athole 
men. At that time the one Chief took delight in pillaging 
and plundering the country of his neighbouring Chief. It 
was an expedition of this kind that the Frasers were at this 
time in Athole. Before Fraser left home he vowed that he 
would not so much as a cock to craw in Athole. Accordingly 
he searched and plundered the whole country and when he 
was a little beyond Blair with his booty he heard a cock 
craw at Fin Tulloch on the side of the Garry opposite Blair 
Castle. To fulfil his vow he returned and having obtained 
his prize he marched off again in order to overtake his men 
who were marching north by Glenbruar. But the Athole 
men whose patriotism was ever remarkable, could not bear 
such an insult, so they pursued the Frasers and overtook 
their chief and his servant four or five miles north from 
Blair. They first slew their chief and then his servant who 
endeavoured to get out of their hands by deserting his 
master. 

There is a cairn raised where Fraser was slain at the side 
of a road which leads to Glenbruar, and that of his servant 
is a little distant. The Athole men, after having slain the 
chief and his servant, pursued the booty, took it from the 
Frasers and brought it back as a trophy of their victory to 
Athole. People are said to have heard the following dialogue 
not unfrequently issuing from the Cairns of the chief and 
the servant — Chief, “Tam Talihoe?’’, Servant — “What 
say ye my Lord?” Chief — “Saddle my horse and let me 
go.” No great reliance can be placed on the certainty of 
this dialogue because the names of those who heard it are 
not known. Neither is it known when it was heard or how 
it was heard or by whom it was heard, nor any particular 
connected with it, but merely that it was heard, which 
circumstances greatly invalidate the truth of it. 
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Cuirn Mharneach 

These cairns’? were raised (which were sixteen in number) 
on account of sixteen Mar men being slain there. They were 
marching from Atholl with a large booty but being over- 
taken by the patriotic Athollmen. They were killed and the 
plunder taken from them. The particulars relative to this 
murder are not very well known, no traditions say much 
concerning it. One Alexander Gow from Blair was once in 
Mar when the company in which he was began to banter 
the Athole men for their cowardice. He got up and in the 
spirit of a true patriot exclaimed, “Cuimhnichidh, dhaoine, 
co aig tha na cuirn Mharneach’” (Remember, lads, who 
have the cuirn Mharneach). When the Mar men would 
hear this they were silent. 


Aldheann 

There is a stone near this rivulet!’ not far from the River 
Tilt on which there are impressions of a man’s foot and of 
a dog’s foot. The marks of the dog’s foot are larger than 
any I have ever seen, but the mark of the man’s foot is 
very neatly impressed. There are very few opinions con- 
cerning these impressions, only that such do exist. There 
may be several opinions indeed among the lower and most 
illiterate classes concerning them, but among men of sense 
there can be but one opinion and that is that they are work 
of nature. Among the superstitions this may be regarded as 
the work of some supernatural agency, but such a notion 
could never enter a philosophic mind. The mark of the 
man’s foot and also of the dog are both going towards 
Glentilt. 


There is another wonderful story told concerning a road 
which one Cumming attempted to make betwixt Athole 
and Badenoch. What prompted him to undertake such an 
enterprising work is said to have been the following — 

Cumming and his wife, who was from Ruainu (Ruadhainn. 
Ruthven), were once going through Athole and on their 
arriving at Kilmavonaig they, as can be naturally expected, 
went to a public house there to take some refreshment. 
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When they went in they called for a pot of beer (as beer 
was then the chief drink in the Highlands), The beer 
exceedingly pleased them so much as to create in them as 
to know whence were obtained the several ingredients of 
which it was made. The Landlord (who was also loud in 
commending his own beer) told them that they received 
the malt from Perth and the water from Allt Mhearlain 
(a small rivulet which goes through Kilmavonaig) where 
the water is best known for beer. Cumming then resolved 
in his own mind how he might get the same ingredients to 
Badenoch across the pathless hills which run between the 
two countries. He saw that as there was no road it would 
be a tedious affair, almost next to impossible. A road, of 
course, would be both an expensive and difficult job, but 
when he viewed the ground he flattered himself that it 
would not be so difficult as he once anticipated. Having 
therefore made a resolution to proceed to work, he drew 
a line from Kilmavonaig which proceeded through the 
wood of Craigurard, crossed Bruar about Ruichlachrie and 
so on almost in a straight line till it reached Gaig in 
Badenoch. He hired men and made the road so far as Leun 
na feun, a precipice near Gaig, where his work was 
terminated in the most singular manner. 

There was a man in Ard Gharitt at Moulin named 
McConnoig whose wife was a witch. There was another 
witch in Cnoc Barraidh in a small village next that. The 
two resolved with their infernal magic to put an end to 
Cumming’s road. They therefore metamorphosed themselves 
into the form of eagles as they who are in familiar alliance 
with Clootie obtained from him the power of transformation. 
If these two women had any ill will or malice at Cumming 
it is not said whether he even injured them. They however, 
took their flight till they came to Cumming’s workmen, and 
by some tartarean stratagium they dispersed the men, put 
the horses and oxen to flight till they were driven over a 
large precipice which was hence called the Leum na feun, 
or the cart’s precipice. Cumming took his flight (affrighted 
with the awful catastrophe) and was pursued with the 
witches. However, he did not aquit himself so well as 
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Tam ©’ Shanter for I suppose he had not a stream to cross, 
for by the eagle witches he was torn asunder and when the 
horse came to Tarff he had only a leg of Cumming’s which 
somehow adhered to the stirrip, hence the place where the 
horse stopped with one leg, is to this day (1807) called 
Lechois, one foot. So terminated according to tradition the 
extravagant speculation with which Cumming was to supply 
Badenoch with Kilmavonaig beer. The length he went with 
the road can still be discovered with the greatest facility 
and no person doubts but there was a road. It is remarkable 
with what reverence the Highlanders relate such stories as 
these. The Romanist is not more attached to, nor does 
he place more reliance on the absurd traditions of the 
Church of Rome, than does the Highlander peasant on the 
extravagant stories which descended down from his 
ancestors. 

In a family where there is an old man residing, many of the 
long winter nights are spent in telling stories about ghosts, 
fairies, warlocks, witches, etc., which are solemnly listened 
to, nay, believed as religiously as although they were given 
by divine inspiration, and if anyone of the company attempts 
to disbelieve these stories, and to give a reason for any one 
of their unnatural principles, the hoary sage would only 
treat such incredulity with ridicule, and its possession he 
would reckon a most infatuated sceptic. 

Another accident of a serious nature happened at Craig 
an t-suidh!' near Poll Tairbh about sixty or seventy years 
ago, whose particulars are the following — 

One Alexander McGrigor, a resident of Glentilt, with 
two other persons, were travelling on the face of Craig an 
t-suidh which is very steep and full of precipices. It was 
at this time covered with snow, and its moist places 
congealed into ice which were dangerous in the extreme as 
they were concealed, and as some of them led over an 
impending rock, the two were going on without in the 
least considering the danger till McGrigor was, before he 
was aware, on a stream of ice which conveyed his body 
over an immense precipice, but his soul over a greater one 
still which is that of time. His two companions took his 
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corpse into a shepherd’s hut where they intended to leave it 
that night until they procured assistance. The one said to 
the other, “Whither would you go to Felar for assistance 
or remain all night with the body.” He replied, that he 
would go for assistance. (Lord Kinnaird had foresters at 
this time in Felar of the name of Cameron), But the man 
was scarcely away when the one who waited with the body 
was infested with stones and turf etc., until he was 
provoked to go out and see from what direction the stones 
etc., issued. However, he was no sooner in than they began 
again to such a degree that if he had not escaped he would 


be stoned to death. 
NOTES 


1. On the east side of the Tilt and about four miles from Blair 
Atholl. 

2. A flat haugh on the west side of the Tilt and short of Clachglas 
where lived a family of Stewarts. There is a white handled knife 
(or dirk) in Blair Castle known as “Sgian bhan Dailbhoiraist” 
which was taken from the belly of a horse at Culloden. 

3. The name of a dungeon in Blair Castle. Named after an 
Alasdair MacMillan who was starved to death there in 1619. 
Nobody today knows its location. 

4. Properly Coir’ Fheannach, a deep “coire” on the north side of 
Beinn a’ Ghlò. The stream which flows through it is Allt 
Fheannach. 

©- 5. See Archibald Menzies Collection of Songs (1870), p. 79. 

6. Gleann Mhaire and Allt Mhairc which flows into the Tilt from 
the west. 

7. In the valley of Allt Féith Lair which flows into the Tilt from 
the east near the head of the glen. 

8. The one-inch O.S. Map shows (about five miles north-east of 
Felar) Allt Cristie Beag and Ailt Cristie Mór which join 
together and flow into the Ey which in turn flows into the Dee. 
See “The Book of Days”, R. Chambers, Vol. II, p. 386 (1869) 
where the story is given in full. “The Ghost of Sergeant Davies,” 
W. Croft Dickinson, Scots Mag. April 1955. Since this paper was 
read, an article on this subject has appeared in the “Scots 
Magazine”, November, 1982. 

9. On the west side of the Tilt, about four or five miles from 
Blair Atholl. They are at one end of the horse shoe and Srón a’ 
Chridh’ is at the other. In between is Clais Daimh. 

10. Allt nan ceann. This is probably one of the small burns which 
empty into the Tilt. 

11. Near the head of Glen Tilt and on the west side where the 
Tarff Water joins the Tilt. Near here is Féith Uaine. 
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Additional Notes on the District 


There was a saying in Atholl, “Beinn a’ Ghlo ’s ogha is 
iar-ogha ’s da mhac dheug na h-achlais.” Charles Ferguson, 
a native of Strathardle, in the “Highlander”? (10/2/1877) 
gives the names of the twenty-eight corries in Beinn a’ Ghlo: 


Coire Ghlo Coire Chuinidh Mor 
Coire Choinnich Coire Chuinidh Beag 
Coire Chromalltan Coire Alltan “ic Mhuirich 
Coire nan dearcag Coire Direadh ri Bruthach 
Coire Ghlas Coire Breac 

Coire Odhar Coire ’n Alltain Deirg 
Coire Fhiann Coire na Mearach 

Coire Thorcaidh Coire Cas Fhiachlach 
Coire Chailleach Coire nan Cisteachan 
Coire Ghlas Leathad Coire Lagan 

Coire Chaisteil Coire Crom 

Coire Rainich Coire Cruinnbhalgan 
Coire Buidhe Mór Coire na Saobhaidh 
Coire Buidhe Beag Coire Chléirich 


He tells us that he and the then (1877) Free Church 
minister of Durness, about forty years previously, had 
written these names down from an old man, James Mac- 
kenzie (Seumas nam Biodag) who was born and brought up 
at Ruigh na Coileach, a farm near the south of the hill. 
Seumas nam Biodag, at Ruigh na Coileach in Glen Girnaig, 
was of the same family as the Mackenzie (Sanndi Coinn- 
each) mentioned in the song by Parra Camshron in Paul 
Cameron 's “Perthshire Gaelic Songs” (T.G.S.I., Vol. 17, 
p. 149). One of these Mackenzies, Donald, known as “The 
Rancher’’, had lived for many years in Africa and on his 
return had the farm of Pitcastle near Tulliemet in the 1930s. 

This verse which names some of the hills is from “Oran 
nam Beann”, an ancient Atholl poem. 

Chi mi Beinn a’ Ghlo nan eag, 
Beinn Bheag is Airgiod Bheann, 
Beinn a’ Bhùirich nam madadh mór 
'S Allt nead an eóin ri taobh. 
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There was also the following saying in the district — 


Fhad ’s a bhios iolair’ ’m Beinn a’ Ghlò, 
Bi Stiùbhartach beò ann an Athall. 


There is a well by the roadside about four miles up Glen 
Tilt, opposite the junction of Allt Mhairc and the Tilt, 
known as the Queen’s Well. Queen Victoria spent three 
weeks at Blair Castle in September 1844, and each morning 
a footman was sent up the glen to fill a container at the 
spring. The water was then placed on a table at the Queen’s 
bedside. During the twenty years that the present writer 
regularly travelled up Glen Tilt he was in the habit of 
keeping this well free from silt. 

At a bend on the river and roughly a quarter-mile beyond 
the Queen’s Well is Leum nam brog. Here, Black Jock 
Stewart, who was quite a character, lost his shoe when 
jumping across the river. A great grandson lives in New 
Zealand. 

A little upsream from Leum nam brog is Ath a’ Bhanrigh, 
a smooth, shingly part of the river where one could easily 
cross to the north-west side. It is about a quarter-mile short 
of Marble Lodge and five hundred yards short of the stream, 
Allt Sron an duine, which comes out of Clais Daimh. Sandy 
Macdonald, when relating tradition about the visit of Queen 
Mary to Atholl in August 1564, pointed it out, saying “Sin 
far an deach i thairis air an abhainn”. Sandy was born at 
Marble Lodge and grew up with stories of Glen Tilt which 
he related in his native Gaelic. He was a gamekeeper on 
the Atholl Estate, finally retiring from Forest Lodge. He 
died in 1972 at the age of seventy-eight. 

Croit Chrombie which is mentioned in John Crerar’s MS. 
is on the west side of Glen Tilt about two to three miles 
upstream from Blair Castle. It lies between Blaruachdar 
(Blair Walker) and Allt Slanaichidh. There was a community 
there at one time as the “‘larachs”’ can testify. 

Allt an t-siugail lies between Blaruachdar and Gilbert’s 
Bridge on the west side of the Tilt. 
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Oran Molaidh le Paruig Foirbeas 


Air fonn: “Bha mi ’n dé ’m Beinn Dobhrain” 


'S a Baile ’n Luig an t-àit 

Gu bheil iomadh ni araidh tachairt ann; 
Gun d’ thachair mi an dràsd ann — 

Gur fiach do dhaoin’ bhith labhairt air. 
Bha dinneir agus bal ann 

Nach robh ’n leithid ’san ait so; 
Tha iomradh anns gach ait 

Air a’ chomunn àlainn thachair ann. 


Gu bheil mi nis dol dh’inns’ dhuibh 
Ciod bu bhrigh do’n chruinneach’ sud: 
Chan e rud gun bhrigh 
Thug air an ni sud bhith idir ann. 
Is ann a dhéanamh aoibhneas 
Gun d’fhuair Diùc Athoil oighre; 
Tha dóchas feadh na h-oighreachd 
Gum bi an aoibhneas maireannach. 


Chaidh mi dh’fhaicinn talla chiúil 

'Ga cur an ordugh ’s 'ga h-uigheamach’; 
Bha iomadh ni “san ionad sin 

Nach urrainn dhomh-s’ bhith bruidhinn air: 
Bha brataichean buidhe siod’ ann — 

Tháinig cuid dhiubh as na h-Innsean — 
"Gan cur a suas gu rìomhach, 

"Nan sineadh ris na ballachan. 


Bha Maighstir Caimbeul ann gu seólta 
Cur an ordugh a chuid ghillean ann; 
Bha luchd-ceaird de iomadh seòrs’ ann 
Fo ordugh ’s iad a’ fritheal” dha; 
Bha ’m Butarach ’s an Deórach 
'S Conachar mór le ord ann, 
Is gairnealair nan rósan, 
"Gan cur an ordugh uighceamail. 
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Nuair thàinig beul na h-oidhch’, 
Am do dhaoin’ bhith dol an uigheam ann, 
Chìteadh as gach àite 
Sluagh gun àireamh cruinneach’ ann. 
B’e sud an sealladh éibhinn 
Faicinn teine dol ’sna speuran, 
An sluagh a’ ruith ’s a’ leum, 
°G éigheach ’s iad a’ dèanamh iolach ann. 


Bidh iomadh bliadhna ’n déidh so 
Cuimhne air na nithean sud 
Thachair toiseach na bliadhna 
Dha-dheug ’s trì fichead so. 
Bidh cuimhne air an al so, 
Fhad ’s a bhios iad an lathair, 
Is innseadh iad d’am paisdean 
Mu ’n bhàl a bha “sa” bhaile so. 


Bha Mo-rotha ’s Maighstir Baird ann, 
’S an teaghlaichean fein maille riu, 
'S iomadh daoin’-uaisle bharr orr’ 
Bha ’san ait sud cur nan cara dhiubh; 
Bha gach tuathanach ’san duthaich ann, 
Maille ri deagh luchd-ciùil, 
A’ danns’ an sin gu surdail, 
Gun chúram, gun smalan orr’. 


Bha ’m Factar bhos a Blar ann 
A’ gabhail pairt ’san ealaidh sud, 
Bha iomadh neach cur failt’ air, 
'S bha cairdean anns gach bealach aig’; 
Bha e ’n sin gu cairdeil 
Am measg a’ chomuinn alainn 
Ag òl deoch-slàint’ nan Gàidheal, 
's gu h-àraidh mac Dhiùc Athoil so. 


Tha teaghlach Athoil nis fàs honmhor, 
'S air feadh na tìr tha sonas ann, 

’S iomadh neach bha cianail 
Tha nis da-rìreadh toilichte. 
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Tha ’d a’ cruinneach’ anns gach ait 
Eadar Dun-chailleann agus Blàr, 

'G òl slàint’ Marcus Thulaich-bhardan 
’S na h-uile ait “san tachair iad. 


An Diùc mu dheireadh dh’fhalbh uainn, 
Gum b’ainmeil ann an Athol e; 
Fhuair e deagh chliú an Albainn 
"Na ard mhaighistir chlachair ann; 
’S an Diùc tha oirnn an dràsda, 
Gur eireachdail an Gàidheal e; 
’S ma bhios am mac-s’ an lathair, 
Bidh e togail àite athraichean. 


This song, which had been printed privately, seems to be 
the only composition by Peter Forbes which has survived. 
It was composed on the birth in 1872 of the Marquis of 
Tullibardine who became the 8th Duke and was Chief of 
this Society, in 1907 as Marquis and in 1928 as Duke. (See 
Volume XXXIV). The 6th Duke died in 1864 and had been 
Grand Master Mason for twenty years, no-one, before or 
after, having held that office for so long. This Duke had 
been a great friend of Prince Albert. 

Peter Forbes worked as a stone mason and built many 
dykes in the Tulliemet district. The song has been given by 
Mrs Betsy Robertson, a grand-daughter of the bard. 





RELIGION IN GAELIC SOCIETY 


By JOHN MACINNES 


22nd January 1982 


Religion is certainly one of the most important constituents 
of any society and Gaelic society is no exception. Almost at 
any point in our history from the introduction of Christianity 
to the present day, it would be possible to test the truth of 
that statement. Although ‘religion’ here is to be equated 
with Christianity, a detailed investigation could not limit 
itself to what we might call the ‘official’ religion of Gaelic 
society but would also take cognisance of certain beliefs 
that anthropologists (if not theologians) would recognise as 
ingredients of the larger complex of Gaelic religious 
consciousness. That is, to be exhaustive, we should have to 
examine at least the social role of what we so often tend 
to dismiss as ‘superstition’. But of course in the time at 
our disposal we cannot even analyse the developments within 
Christianity itself in any but the most superficial way. I 
hope, nevertheless, from time to time to glance at some of 
the interactions in Gaelic society between certain ‘super- 
stitions’ and the faith of the Church. But in overall terms 
my intention in this paper is really no more than to indicate 
what I think are areas in which students of religion, social 
anthropologists, sociologists, and indeed historians also have 
still a good deal of work to do. 


We are ail by nature inclined to adopt without much 
questioning the historical perspectives that are transmitted 
to us as part of our own cultural heritage. All history or 
rather all historiography is in a certain sense propaganda. 
Writers of history, consciously or otherwise, assess motives 
and events according to a system of values which, crudely 
speaking — and I emphasise that — are ‘tribal’, The ‘tribe’ 
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may be an empire or a nation, a linguistic group or a 
religious tradition. Or it may contain elements of all of 
these at one and the same time. Most of what has been 
written, it seems to me, about the history of the Highlands 
is governed, often quite subtly, by an ‘imperial’ idea. Nor 
is this confined to the period in which the Gaels served the 
British Empire. As we all know, there has been some 
reaction to that kind of historiography, especially in the 
last few years. But the reaction is still largely against 
economic imperialism, much less against cultural 
imperialism and the erosion of our identity as a distinctive 
people. 


Now on any reading of history, it is clear that the Church, 
in all its branches, has contributed something of importance 
to the culture, and cultural identity, of the Gaels. It is so 
also in the case of other nations. No one denies, for 
instance, the importance in English of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible or, in an earlier age, the importance 
of the homiletic literature that ensured the continuity of 
English prose from late Old English through Middle English 
into the early modern language.' In Gaelic we owe much 
the same debts to the Church, for example with regard to 
the formal continuity of written Gaelic prose. But at the 
present day what is perhaps the most important fact of all 
is that only in the Church, among major social institutions, 
is Gaelic used, not as if it were dialect but as a language, 
and used as a medium of exposition on a par with any other 
language in that context. 


At the other end of the historical scale we have some 
fascinating examples of how the old and new faiths, the 
Christian and the pagan, became blended in what we, quite 
properly, regard as poetry but which the authors, quite as 
properly, no doubt regarded as prayers or spells. One of 
these is the so-called Breastplate of St Patrick, a composition 
now believed to be of the eighth century, some three hundred 
years after Patrick’s time. Breastplate, of course, is meta- 
phorical: the armour of faith. It will be known to most of 
us in the form in which it appears in the Hymnary: ‘I bind 
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unto myself today/The strong Name of the Trinity . . 
A more literal rendering of the original Gaelic is this: 


Today I gird myself with a great strength, the invocation 
of the Trinity, belief in the threeness, confession of the 
oneness, on my way to meet the Creator. 

Today I gird myself with the strength of Christ’s birth and 
baptism, the strength of his crucifixion and burial, the 
strength of his resurrection and ascension, the strength of 
his descent for the Last Judgement. 


Shortly after that there comes a stanza: 


Today I gird myself with the strength of heaven, the light 
of the sun, the brilliance of the moon, the glory of fire, the 
impetuosity of lightning, the speed of the wind, the profundity 
of the sea, the stability of earth, the hardness of rock. 


After an intervening verse we have: 


I summon between us today all these powers against every 
merciless power that threatens my body and my soul, against 
the prophecies of false prophets, against the dark ordinances 
of paganism, against the false ordinances of heretics, against 
the encompassment of idolatry, against the spells of women 
and smiths and druids, against every skill that corrupts 
man’s body and soul. 

Some further stanzas and this poetic prayer ends with 
the words in which it opens. 


Now this is obviously a Christian composition and in its 
main statement perfectly orthodox. But compare the 
following, which is also a Breastplate. 

I call on the seven daughters of the sea, who shape the 
threads of long life. Three deaths be taken from me, three 
lives given to me, seven waves of plenty poured for me. May 
ghosts not injure me on my journey in my radiant breast- 
plate without stain. May my name not be pledged in vain; 
m death not come to me until I am old. 

I call on my Silver Champion, who has not died and will 
not die; may time be granted to me of the quality of bronze. 
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May my form be exalted, may my law be enobled, may my 
strength be increased, may my tomb not be readied, may 1 
not die on my journey, may my return be ensured to me. May 
the two-headed serpent not attack me, nor the hard grey 
worm, nor the senseless beetle. May no thief attack me, nor 
a company of women, nor a company of warriors. May l 
have increase of time from the king of all. 

1 call on Senach of the seven lives, whom fairy women 
suckled on the breasts of good fortune. May my seven candles 
not be quenched. I am an invincible fortress, I am an 
unshakable cliff. I am a precious stone, I am the symbol of 
seven riches. May I be the man of hundreds of possessions, 
hundreds of years, each hundred after another. I summon my 
good fortune to me; may the grace of the Holy Spirit be on 
me. 

Only a couple of references and the closing phrase 
allows us to identify this as Christian at all; it is in fact a 
pagan invocation, still powerful in its imagery, even now 
when the precise sense of the allusions is lost to us. The 
scholars whose translations I have used have drawn a 
contrast between this charm, for that is what it clearly is, 
and the Breastplate of Patrick, itself a kind of charm too. 
and expressed it very aptly. The poem ascribed to St Patrick, 
they point out: ‘is a Christian breastplate with druid 
ornamentation, while the other is a druid breastplate with 
Christian ornamentation.” The vivid images we find in the 
charms and incantations of Gaelic tradition, a few of which 
have survived into our own time, continue in varying 
proportions the same diversity. There is indeed a charm 
which contains the term fath-fith (also fith-fath), explained 
as an ‘occult power which rendered a person invisible to 
mortal eyes .. .2 This is undoubtedly to be connected with 
Fdeth Fiadha (Cry of the Deer), which is interestingly the 
alternative title of St Patrick’s Breastplate. 

What do the statements ‘I am an invincible fortress, I 
am an unshakable cliff, I am a precious stone’ remind us 
of? Surely some of the images from Sileas na Ceapaich’s 
elegy to Alasdair of Glengarry who died in 1721. Her hero 
is an undrainable loch, a genial well of health, an unscalable 
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cliff, the topmost stone of the castle, a brilliant jewel of 
virtues, the noble stone in the ring. 

There is a space of a thousand years between Sileas’ 
elegy and the anonymous eighth century druidic breastplate 
but the same stock of imagery was available to the authors 
of both compositions. 

There is also, I believe, a continuity of tradition to be 
found in another area of our literature. As we have seen, 
St Patrick’s Breastplate contains the sequence: ‘the strength 
of heaven, the light of the sun, the brilliance of the moon, 
the glory of fire, the impetuosity of lightning, the speed of 
the wind, the profundity of the sea, the stability of earth, 
the hardness of rock’. 

There are other medieval breastplate poems which employ 
essentially the same imagery.‘ In their invocatory sequences 
they are strongly reminiscent of the seventeenth century 
Tàladh Dhomhnaill Ghuirm. The poet asks that Domhnail 
Gorm be protected by the strength of the sun, of the young 
corn in May; by the power of the roaring tempest and the 
terrible thunderbolt; by the strength of the bull and the 
leaping salmon; by the strength of the warriors of myth and 
legend. This magnificent song may not strike the reader 
or listener (it is still sung) as religious in a conventional 
sense but the invocation of elemental powers puts it on a 
par with the ‘druidic breastplate’; and, in some versions, the 
sequence is rounded off in a similar way with a prayer 
that the strength of the Son of God may give protection. 


In the more conventional pieties of Christian poetry there 
are, predictably, connections with the rest of Christendom 
besides those within the Gaelic tradition itself. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere, Dugald Buchanan’s Latha a’ Bhreith- 
eanais is in the tradition of the great Latin poem Dies Irae. 
The terrors of the last judgement are almost a mandatorv 
theme in medieval Christian poetry, Gaelic poetry included. 
In the century before Buchanan, Cathal MacMhuirich 
dwells on them in a poem composed in the classical Gaelic 
that unites Scottish and Irish literatures. If we do not 
over-emphasise the disjunction between classical and 
vernacular Gaelic, we can trace all sorts of continuities in 
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the religious poetry of some thirteen hundred years. Here 
in English translation is a verse from a poem in praise of 
Calum Cille, St Columba, composed probably within a 
hundred years of the saint’s death in Iona, in 597. 


He practised piety, its strength was a support 

he was not infrequent on a good journey, 

at the end of his affairs, at the end of [his] deeds, 
he was the pious man whom God loved.$ 


That would pass without comment in any Gaelic obituary 
poem or song composed on a man of piety in our own day. 

Admittedly many of the most conspicuous links are 
merely the expression of basic Christian doctrines. Never- 
theless there are curious and interesting relationships 
between ancient and modern compositions, the steps of 
which have still to be worked out. One example is the Old 
Irish Cáin Domnaig (Law of the Lord’s Day)" and the Scots 
Duan an Domhnaich (Poem of the Lord’s Day) which is 
published in Carmina Gadelica’ and still survives in oral 
tradition. 

Published in the same work, and still surviving tradition- 
ally, are what we may call genuine Christmas carols, some of 
the most interesting of them from the Presbyterian island 
of Lewis. In the same island I myself recorded what I 
believe is the only version recorded in Scottish Gaelic of 
the tale of the man who left the Church after discovering that 
the minister is a thief. Afterwards he meets a stranger 
who accompanies him along the side of a stream. The man 
becomes thirsty and drinks from the stream. Having praised 
the purity of the water, the two of them keep on until 
suddenly they find the carcass of a dead horse in the 
stream. The man is disgusted but the stranger explains that 
the water remains unpolluted just as the Word of God 
cannot be defiled no matter who conveys it. He then dis- 
appears; the man realises that the stranger was an angel 
sent to rebuke him and comes back to the faith. This story, 
which is rare as a folktale, is one of the exempla or moral 
tales of the medieval preaching friars and comes from the 
Gesta Romanorum (Deeds of the Romans), a Latin collection 
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of tales and anecdotes, compiled in England about 1300.’ 
Exempla are still used by Gaelic preachers, at least in some 
of the Presbyterian denominations. A few of these anecdotes 
may have survived in fact from pre-Reformation days. In 
this connection, it is worth observing that the more con- 
servative, evangelical denominations retain distinct medieval 
qualities in styles of preaching; for instance, in allegorical 
interpretations of Scripture. This is only one aspect of 
Gaelic anti-modernist tradition and while it deserves to be 
investigated as a rich seam in our cultural heritage, the 
subject is far too big to deal with now. 

It is not only religious literature which has roots in the 
past. In the Gaidhealtachd, as elsewhere throughout the 
world, an official religion can exist, comfortably or other- 
wise, side by side with a variety of esoteric beliefs. One 
example is the Sidhichean, of which ‘fairies’ is not a very 
adequate translation. The belief is of complex origins but 
can be traced back, at least in outline, through many 
centuries. It has important links with a pre-Christian cult of 
the dead but was adapted to the Christian view of the 
universe by transmogrifying the fairies into a species of 
angel. They were those who remained neutral, according to 
the medieval legend, when Lucifer rebelled against God and 
was cast out of heaven. The neutral angels were thereafter 
condemned to live in the hills and rocks of the earth. Yet 
vestiges of the belief in its earlier, pre-Christian form still 
remain, Nowadays we either dismiss such beliefs altogether 
or we try to find an explanation in acceptable modern terms. 
The fairies are therefore held to be the people who built 
underground houses and made the stone arrowheads which 
are uncovered from time to time. Or some other rationalisa- 
tion may be used. 

Much more resistant to modern scepticism are second- 
sight and clairvoyance in general. There are, of course, 
everywhere individuals who are agnostic or even hostile. 
Otherwise this category of belief is apparently distributed 
with fine impartiality across the entire denominational 
spectrum. There is naturally quite a gradation between, say, 
omens and portents on the one hand, and the evil eye or 
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the like on the other; but so far as the former is concerned, 
many people are able to accommodate them without undue 
discomfort in a Christian cosmology. Casual experience of 
omens is different from possession of second-sight, which 
is never represented as anything but a burden. Carrying a 
Bible, however, may prevent the vision; or someone’s 
snapping a Bible shut so that the seer feels the gust of air 
(gaoth @ Bhìobaill) may banish it. This suggests that 
second sight is regarded as a sinister visitation, It is true 
that what we call preternatural phenomena were not 
necessarily regarded as such by our ancestors. But it is also 
true that all such experience has tended, throughout history, 
to attract the Church’s obloquy. This feeling, then, about 
second-sight may be old. But my information comes from 
Presbyterian areas, which could mean it is of comparatively 
recent growth. Once again, all this requires to be 
investigated. The fact of the matter is that we tend to hold 
stereotyped views with regard to denominational attitudes, 
whether these pertain to conventional theology or to secular 
affairs. 

Earlier this century a clergyman was asked what his 
flock really believed. His reply was that, first, they believed 
in the teachings of the Church and in reward and punish- 
ment after death. Secondly, they believed that when a 
human being dies, he dies as an animal dies, and that is 
that. Thirdly, they believed that the dead remained in the 
churchyard, malevolently watching the living. The clergyman 
in question was a priest in the Irish Gaidhealtachd. We 
know, however, that the idea of the faire-chlaidh — the 
graveyard watch — according to which the person last 
buried must watch over the community of the dead until 
relief comes with the next burial, was a common Gaelic 
belief (known elsewhere in the world, also) and the following 
idiosyncratic variant of it comes from Presbyterian Skye. 
There a middle-aged woman, some fifty years ago, confided 
to a neighbour that she often thought of the first human 
being to be buried, waiting with longing for the last burial 
of all. Nach ann air œ cheud duine a chaidh dh'an talamh a 
dh'fheumas an fhadachd a bhith gos an deid an duine mu 
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dheireadh ann. There are scores of similar stories from the 
Same areas: stories of fetches of the living, for instance, 
appearing in a place where their ‘owners’ longed to be, or 
stories of a tatdhbhse, whose appearance presaged the death 
of the mortal whom he represented. It is probably the case 
that most of these are now told merely as stories, with 
little or no belief in their actuality but this is due as much 
to the influence of modern scientific scepticism as it is to 
the influence of religious teaching. For one thing, throughout 
the history of Christianity, a basic acceptance of miracles 
could extend itself to precognition and related experience 
There could thus be a sanctified foreknowledge as well as 
forms of clairvoyance which were held to be connected 
with the powers of darkness, Naturally there were shifting 
and ambivalent areas: on the whole, as with quicksands, 
it was safer to avoid the entire locality. 

If we are to draw any distinction with regard to accept- 
ance or rejection of what we now call the preternatural, and 
draw that distinction along denominational or sectariaa 
lines, the evidence of tradition suggests that, for most of 
the Gaidhealtachd, we begin no earlier than the eighteenth 
century. And the same applies, a fortiori, to ecclesiastical 
attitudes to Gaelic secular culture in general. Popular 
commentators, as opposed to serious historians, appear to 
have been conditioned beyond recall to make a simple 
equation between Protestantism and Calvinism and between 
Calvinism and the Presbyterian denominations as we know 
them from the early nineteenth century. ‘Calvinism’, for 
example, becomes a factitious term, bandied about with a 
remarkable lack of discrimination by those who apparently 
know little history and less theology. It ought to be stressed 
that we ourselves, the native Gaels, have been affected by 
the same process of conditioning. This has created a ‘folk- 
lore’ which is full of false syntheses and equally false 
antitheses. Thus, Protestant and Jacobite must be mutually 
exclusive terms; the ‘Church in the Highlands’ is synonymous 
with the main development of Presbyterianism post-1843 
(with the implication that there is one smooth, unbroken 
flow from the Reformation to the present day); Gaelic 
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Protestants and Gaelic Catholics must always have been in 
clear-cut opposition to each other. Or, to make further 
refinements: the Established Church of Scotland, being 
‘Moderate’, was to all intents and purposes, identical with 
the Church of Rome; Calum Cille was a Presbyterian; the 
Presbyterian clergy were always anti-Gaelic or opposed to 
the arts: the MacDonalds of Glencoe could not possibly 
have been Protestant. These are not, I should add, fabricated 
examples but have all been noted in discussion. Indeed, the 
last in the list is a notion to which some historians have 
given their assent.'° 

Now however naive or bizarre these judgements may be. 
it is not difficult to see how they come into existence. We 
only need one fragment of evidence, taken in isolation, and 
generalise from that. The conclusions after all are scarcely 
more extravagant or preposterous than those which express 
the popular notion of ‘clan society’. In either case reality 
is vastly more complicated and considerably more interesting. 

In this short study I am not concerned with theological 
issues as such. I suspect, however, that a certain amount 
of clarification is necessary in that field also if we are to 
understand relationships between different areas of the 
Gaidhealtachd from the Reformation onwards. It would 
be of inestimable value if we were to have studies, preferably 
written in Gaelic, made from within each branch of the 
Church. Just as in literary criticism, where the critical 
perspective is liable to shift, sometimes grossly, at other 
times almost imperceptibly, when the language of criticism 
differs from that of the literature, so, also, I believe, with 
our assessments of other cultural institutions. If that is the 
case, we might expect Gaelic studies of religious traditions 
to be less dominated by the ‘imperial idea’ which I 
mentioned at the beginning of this lecture. That is to Say, 
we should be more likely to see our separate denominations 
and their mutual relationships working within the frame- 
work of Gaelic society itself. To take one example, it 
appears to me that the ‘Men’ of the Evangelical Movement 
have been assigned a position which they do not seem to 
occupy when we view them from within Gaelic tradition 
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There they do not form the homogeneous social institution 
that the English appellation connotes. In actual fact na 
daoine, originally at any rate, simply denotes ‘the laymen’, 
usually ‘the laymen of the common people’, in contrast to 
the clergy of the Established Church, who on the whole 
were drawn from the upper strata of Gaelic society and 
whom these evangelical laymen almost invariably opposed. 

Naturally one can use different levels of analysis and 
different criteria. Broadly speaking, it should be possible 
to draw distinctions between theological, personal and 
social relationships. Between Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, for instance, theological differences are clear. 
Yet in political alignments (which for our purpose at the 
moment we can lump together in one ‘Social’ category) 
Episcopalian Protestants and Roman Catholics stand 
together over against Presbyterian Whigs. It should be noted, 
however, that not all Presbyterians were Whigs: there were 
Presbyterians before the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century! And throughout our history, personal relationships 
cut across the boundaries of the other categories: one thinks 
of Colin of Glenure and Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
among a great multitude of such friends. It should be put 
on record that, for example, in Presbyterian Skye, in quite 
recent times, the most esteemed family of the landlord class 
were Roman Catholics. 

To a remarkable degree personal relations could remain 
good even in the face of blatant economic discrimination. 
It would be useful for all sorts of reasons if comparative 
studies were made in order to assess the limits of religious 
and economic polarities in different areas. A possible area 
for investigation for the Scottish Gaidhealtachd exists in 
the Outer Hebrides. Traditionally Catholic South Uist and 
Barra would seem to have had Presbyterian economic 
ascendancies which lasted into the twentieth century. Did 
it make any difference that tacksmen and tenantry alike 
were equally Gaelic? On the evidence at our disposal, it 
would seem that within the bonds of a shared culture, a 
common Gaelic identity, warm personal relationships, social 
inequality, and theological disparity could all co-exist, But 
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only a minute sociological investigation would disclose the 
various forces at work in this cultural symbiosis, A com- 
parison might then be drawn, through equally searching 
enquiries, with purely Protestant areas, where the same 
social and economic stratification obtained. 

The Gaelic adage Sannt nan seachd sagart, fear gun mhac 
gun nighean (a childless man is as grasping as seven priests) 
expresses, among other things, the ancient, anti-clerical 
tradition of Christendom. There is also an abundant anti- 
clerical lore among Protestants. A distinction can be drawn 
here between genuine Gaelic oral tradition and the assess- 
ments of English-speaking commentators. I think Gaelic 
tradition, generally speaking, distinguishes between economic 
avarice and religious austerity. The part played by the 
Presbyterian clergy during the period of the Clearances has 
often been described and possibly as often distorted. If it 
has been distorted, this has come about by lumping together 
a heterogeneous group, composed in reality of men who 
were frequently of diametrically opposed views and style of 
life, and representing them under the figure of ‘the Calvinist 
minister’. In the popular scenario this grim figure is firmly 
on the side of the landlord and at the same time virulent in 
his opposition to the secular arts, even to the Gaelic 
language itself. What is the historical background to this? 

The clergy of the Established Church in the Highlands 
were traditionally drawn from the Tacksman class; in 
addition to aristocratic lineage, which many of them could 
claim, they formed an ‘aristocracy of learning’, to borrow 
the description that W. J. Watson applied to the learned 
classes of medieval and later Gaelic society, whose significant 
role and function, indeed, the Protestant clergy continued, 
particularly in the cultural transformations of the eighteenth 
century. Calvinist in theology, they numbered in their 
ranks those whom even later, and generally hostile, Presby- 
terian commentators regarded as men of genuine piety. But 
puritanical they most decidedly were not. There is a body 
of folklore which depicts them as careless pastors, some- 
times even as dissolutes. Rob Donn’s satiric comment that 
they were men of outstanding ability: shrewd farmers, 
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capable cattle-dealers, thrifty stewards of estates — able 
in fact in every profession except the calling in which they 
had taken their ordination vows — is re-echoed in tradition. 
As a Class they were worldly ‘squarsons’, 

A minister who is still remembered, not for his worldli- 
ness, however, but rather for his goodness and piety, is 
the Rev. Murdoch MacDonald of Durness, Maighstir Mor- 
chadh, the friend and mentor of Rob Donn. Joseph Mac- 
Donald of the Compleat Theory of the Bagpipe and Rev. 
Patrick MacDonald who published, in 1784, the first printed 
collection of Gaelic airs ever to appear in Scotland, were 
his sons. These famous sons received their first musical 
instruction in the Manse of Durness, from their father. The 
Rev. Murdoch MacDonald was by no means the only 
talented violinist and piper among the Presbyterian clergy. 
And in the first half of the eighteenth century, in nearby 
Reay, the Rev. Alexander Pope made a valuable collection 
of Ossianic ballads. The name Alasdair Pàp also is still 
remembered in the oral tradition of Sutherland. Two of the 
great, fundamental collections of Gaelic poetry, representing 
almost every genre of Gaelic verse, were made by the Rev. 
James Maclagan and the Rev. Donald MacNicol. The roll- 
call of names — men of the calibre of Rev. Dr Irvine, Rev. 
Thomas Sinton, Rev. J. Gregorson Campbell, the Rev. Drs 
Archibald and Angus MacDonald — would take several 
pages if we were to make a list of the Presbyterian ministers 
without whose labours we should have virtually no Gaelic 
literature preserved at all. (In an interdenominational list 
Fr. Allan MacDonald of Eriskay would, of course, have an 
honoured place). But the point I am making here is that the 
figure of the puritanical Calvinist minister, hostile to Gaelic 
and its culture, has no place within this clerical class. While 
Gaelic society was still relatively unbroken, even clergym:n 
of intense personal devotion, such as Maighstir Morchadh in 
Durness, gave the secular arts encouragement and respect. 
And this, incidentally, is in conformity with Calvin’s 
teaching. The extent of the confusion that exists with regard 
to these matters may be illustrated by a remark I heard 
recently which took Bishop Carswell’s often quoted 
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denunciation of the ‘lying’ romances as an epitome of the 
attitude of the ‘Church in the Highlands’ towards Gaelic 
literature. Such denunciations could be paralleled a hundred 
times over in the history of the Christian church, from the 
Patristic writers onwards. One example, from a letter 
written by Alcuin to the Bishop of Lindisfarne will suffice. 
He mentions the singing of ballads and names a character 
that occurs in them. He goes on: ‘What has Ingeld to do 
with Christ? Strait is the house it will not hold them both. 
The King of heaven will have no part with so-called kings 
who are heathen and damned; for the one king reigns 
eternally in heaven, the other, the heathen, is damned and 
groans in hell.” '! 


Neither the great Catholic scholar in the eighth century 
nor the learned Knoxian bishop in the sixteenth was aiming 
at extirpating secular literature: they were both much too 
wise to attempt such an impossibility. Both men had the 
same object, seen according to their own lights, namely, to 
ensure that God’s word was given its proper place. Probably 
the most important difference between them was that 
Alcuin was a man of profound and somewhat austere faith; 
Carswell was a worldly prelate. 


The reaction against the Established clergy, which we 
know as the Evangelical Revival’? needs no recapitulation 
here, except perhaps to emphasise how much a movement 
of the common people it was. The movement was both 
social and religious: it would have been strange if the 
ordinary tenantry, turning against their landlords, did not 
also turn against their clergy, who belonged to the same 
social stratum. The religious leaders of the revival were 
to a large extent laymen: the so-called ‘Men’. In due 
course the movement produced its own ministers: on the 
whole men of the lower ranks of Gaelic society. There was, 
however, one notable exception, the Rev. Roderick Mac- 
Leod, Established Church minister of Bracadale and later 
of Snizort in Skye: the famous Maighstir Ruairi. Roderick 
MacLeod was an aristocrat — a grandson of MacLeod of 
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Raasay — and when he cast his lot in with the Evangelicals, 
he was regarded by his peers as a traitor to his own class. 


This particular development in Gaelic Presbyterianism 
did undoubtedly bring an intense puritanism into the life 
of the church. It was at this stage in history that the people 
become ‘so strange that sorrow to them is wheat’, as Mairi 
Mhór nan Oran puts it. The revival came to her native 
Skye at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and among 
early converts was Blind Donald Munro, a catechist who 
carried his fiddle around with him on his religious visitations. 
More than one catechist is known to tradition in an 
accepted role of storyteller or singer or instrumentalist. 
Not infrequently they were blind men who, like blind 
musicians in other parts of the world, developed com- 
pensatory talents. But after his conversion Donald Munro 
forsook his secular music along with the other seductive 
vanities of this world. 

Not every Evangelical layman or minister was equally 
puritanical, however. At one end of the scale stands the 
Rev. Dr John MacDonald of Ferrintosh, the ‘Apostle of the 
North’, a man of warm personality and according to 
tradition a preacher of unsurpassed eloquence — a greater 
orator, on the evidence of Duncan Campbell of Glenlyon,” 
who had heard the leading parliamentarians in the age of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, than any of these — and one of the 
important collectors of Ossianic ballads. At the other end 
stands Maighstir Ruairi. Roderick MacLeod was indeed a 
severe ascetic. But he was also a champion of the common 
tenantry and both these facts are recalled in the traditions 
of Skye where he is still remembered with honour. 


The Evangelical Movement, as we know, coincided with 
the social upheavals stretching from the later eighteenth 
century to near the end of the nineteenth. How much did 
the ‘Calvinist minister’ really contribute towards the 
economic and, even more important, the psychological 
despair which the Clearances brought? The ministers stand 
accused of having comforted their flocks with the doctrine 
that their sufferings were simply the consequence of their 
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sinfulness, Might they have used words such as these which 
follow? The original is, of course, in Gaelic. 
We have witnessed egregious changes . . . Heavy ts the 
shame . . the oppressiveness of the judgments passed 
upon them (i.e. the Gaels). it steals away their souls 
from them... they most resemble half-dead corpses .. 


The expulsion of the Gaels... although its vaunt ts 
claimed for a foreign battalion, it is the wrath of God 
scourging them before all — that is the (real) cause 


of their expulsion. They are not the only ones to have 
been destroyed; many’s the race for whom there was 
dcreed ill, as a result of the wrath of God in Heaven, 
whereat the shafts of His wrath burst. The sons of Israel 
of the bright weapons, when His wrath was Kkindled 
against them, many s the plague with which he visited 
his fury (upon them) to chastise them in the midst of 
all . . . However far each of these people progressed 
towards meriting the wrath of the King on High, pure 
repentance for their sins procured forgiveness for them 
thereafter. Repentance now, after that fashion — alas 
that the sons of the Gael do not do that, to cast off 
from them His anger, to remove the true anger of the 
King on High. The stock of the Gael of bitter conflicts, 
till they may reach the virtuous state of repentance, 
(let) their protection be placed in (the hands of) the 
Creator of the Elements, in order to avert the wrath 
of the Lord. 

The vengeance of God is the reason... Where have 
the Gaels gone?" 


The quotation, however, is from a poem by an Irish Gael, 
a Catholic poet, and his subject is the Plantation of Ulster, 
when the indigenous Gaelic population were being driven 
off their lands and replaced with Scots and English 
Protestants. If the Gaelic clergy preached the same doctrine 
they were certainly not exceptional in that. There is nothing 
Calvinist in the Irish Catholic poet’s theology! 

Nor is it the case, if the worldly, anti-puritanical ministers 
of the Established Church employed the same orthodox 
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Christian arguments, that they were motivated by the 
theology of Calvin. They were probably much more con- 
cerned with the loss of their own good lands. But even here 
one must be careful not to make too sweeping a denuncia- 
tion. There were ministers even in the Established Church 
who were prepared to speak publicly on behalf of the crofting 
tenantry. And indeed the two clergymen who stand head 
and shoulders over most of their clerical brethren in any 
branch of the Church, Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist or 
Presbyterian, were in the Established Church. They were 
the brothers Malcolm and Donald MacCallum. The Rev. 
Donald MacCallum was in fact arrested and jailed. 
The names of these two men are still recalled with admira- 
tion and pride throughout the Gaidhealtachd of Scotland. 
There are other counter-currents, too, in this perplexed 
situation. The growth of literacy, giving the people the 
ability to read the Bible for themselves, is held to have 
played a significant part in the transformation of religious 
life. This was for the most part achieved, very ironically, 
in the schools set up by the Scottish Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge in order to root out 
papistry and the Gaelic language. (There were other schools 
too but the SSPCK gives the dominant tone). The Society's 
ruthless attack on the Gaelic language was carried out with 
evangelical zeal. It only compounds the offence that the 
Society was also dedicated to rooting out papistry, with 
which Gaelic was associated in the minds of the proponents 
of the policy, no matter what faith any particular Gaelic- 
speaking community happened actually to profess. For in 
all of this, and in their deliberate refusal to bring the 
Scriptures to the common people in their own tongue, the 
directors of this strategy, ostensibly heirs of the Reforma- 
tion, were sinning against one of the cardinal principles of 
the Reformed faith. Eventually tactics were altered; the 
Scriptures were translated; Gaelic literacy increased. 
Literacy, whether in English or Gaelic, did not perhaps 
so much widen people’s horizons, although it must have 
done that to some degree, as increase their desire for 
knowledge, especially for the certainties of some creed 
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or philosophy that would explain the cataclysmic break-up of 
their traditional world. We can sense in the traditions of 
the terrible century or so of the Clearances not only 
bewilderment but an intellectual and spiritual hunger 
accompanying the physical hunger of economic poverty. 
But that grass-roots movement, which found the homilies 
of the Established clergy so inadequate, and replaced them 
with the Sturm und Drang of great extempore sermons, was 
nonetheless limited. Lacking alternative sources of liberal 
and philosophical learning, lacking, too, the political and 
social institutions which an autonomous society would have 
provided, this considerable section of the Gaelic nation 
developed what was essentially a recluse religion. That it 
was practised in open community, that it attracted men and 
women of imagination and intellect, equipped to be natural 
leaders, did not soften the ascetic rigour which is always 
part of a faith that turns its back on the world. For in this 
situation we have a recluse religion, not only turning away 
from the seductions of this world, but actually seeking at the 
same time to dominate ordinary, open society. The grave, 
divisive consequences of that are still with us. 

Yet it was a movement which was full of intellectual 
passion and dissenting fervour which affected, within 
the Presbyterian communities themselves, even those areas, or 
for that matter, those individuals, who resisted its ecclesias- 
tical demands. It also helped to create a spirit which was 
anti-authority in general and it fostered, from within, the 
growth of anti-ecclesiastical poetry. And not least, the years 
of the Evangelical Revival witnessed the growth and 
development of congregational and familial psalm-singing. 
That great tumult of heterophony is still capable of reducing 
even humanist composers and musicologists to awe-strickea 
silence. It is a richly ornamented style, which some con- 
sider to have developed from the plain-song of the pre- 
Reformation church. Whether that is so or not, it is 
profoundly liturgical and charged with the dramatic 
emotions of great elemental art. The dramatic element in 
the worship of the evangelicals can probably be paralleled 
elsewhere. So no doubt can the extreme rigour of their 
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theological analysis and exposition. Rarely, however, can 
both have come together to make such a powerful compound 
given verbal expression as it was by men who were the 
inheritors of the rich and varied traditions of Gaelic oral 
literature. The result was that they added a new dimension 
to the Gaelic language. As Sorley Maclean, discussing these 
sermons and prayers, puts it: ‘.. . in frankness, sincerity and 
psychological insight, expressed with an astonishing wealth 
of imagery and illustration, sometimes sonorously eloquent 
with the incomparable resonances of the Gaelic language 
and sometimes racily colloquial, Gaelic once had a great 
prose. If a man of imagination is convinced of the rags of 
human righteousness and of the desperate wickedness of 
the human heart, the expression of his conviction cannot 
fail to be powerful.’' 

As the people more and more deserted the Parish Church, 
the practice grew of holding Communion services out of 
doors. To these services vast concourses of men and women 
gathered, often travelling long distances, usually on foot. 
Eventually no church building would have been capable of 
holding such immense congregations. Even if we had not 
heard about these gatherings of the people, it would be easy 
to imagine the scene. With the mountains in the background 
and the sea never far away, the human voices blend with 
the sound of the wind and running water, as the music of 
the psalms rise from thousands of worshippers meeting 
together, and affirming their togetherness, much as their 
remote ancestors must have met in tribal gatherings in 
sacred places to renew the spiritual vigour and fertility of 
the community at large. But the solidarity was now in terms 
of a very different loyalty. When they sang the forty-second 
psalm: 

‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore we will not fear, although the earth 
be removed ...’ 
they could hardly be unaware that that was literally what 
was happening. Is it simply a coincidence that in several 
areas the sites chosen for Communions are also sites with 
strong pagan associations? In some instances the physical 
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configuration of the terrain make the choice obvious. In 
others one wonders if there was not some vestige of memory 
that these were traditionally gathering-places; latterly 
perhaps for a clan muster or the like. At any rate, the 
natural amphitheatre of Leaba na Ba Baine in Gairloch, the 
Bed of the White Cow — the cow goddess of Gaelic tradition 
— was one of the famous sites; another was Beul Atha nan 
Tri Allt, The Ford of the Three Streams, in Skye. This 
location has associations with the ‘fairies’, the ancestral 
dead; tribal gatherings were normally held at or near 
immemorial burial grounds. Interestingly enough, open-air 
meetings of the Land League were also held at this place 
where three streams meet. Mairi Mhór nan Oran’s song: 

Nuair a sheas Mac Caluim lamh rinn 

Aig Beul Atha nan Tri Allt 
commemorates that. And ‘Mac Caluim’ is the Rev. Donald 
MacCallum whom I have already mentioned as a champion 
of the crofters. 

I am very much aware that what I have presented here 
is only a superficial survey which has neglected to discuss 
many large issues not to mention the more intricate details 
that each point of the argument calls forth. I am also 
aware that I have spent perhaps a disproportionate time on 
the Evangelical Movement — on what one of the more 
notable landlords, Evander MacIver of Gress in Lewis, 
called ‘the peasant religion’, which he and his kind saw as 
a subversive influence, But I would argue that the processes 
of this profound change in outlook, though not, I think, 
in the Gaelic temperament (using that simply as a port- 
manteau word) amounted to a cultural revolution, which 
went some way at least towards forging a new Gaelic 
identity. The break-up of traditional loyalties inevitably 
released enormous energies: given the historical and cultural 
situation of the time and the hierarchical structure of Gaelic 
society, no other form of revolution was thinkable, From 
this point of view the Evangelical Movement is an expression 
of social cataclysm, at one and the same time giving 
direction to and imposing limitations on the energies which 
it generates. But this may be a facile interpretation. It may 
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give too great a priority to social dissension which religious 
unrest sometimes concealed (even from those engaged in it) 
and sometimes openly manifested. I can only try to stimulate 
others to attack these problems from quite different points 
of view. - | 
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Kenneth MacDonald, in his quaint but useful book, Social 
and Religious Life in the Highlands, provides us with what 
might be called an “Identikit” picture of nineteenth century 
Moderate clergymen in the Church of Scotland, Identikit 
pictures, which are employed by police forces to piece 
together portraits of suspected criminals, aided by the 
memory of witnesses, often produce a mere approximation 
to the real image, and at their worst, may amount to a 
caricature. It should not be forgotten that many of the 
portrayals of the Moderates are provided by observers who 
could scarcely be described as disinterested bystanders. 
I. D. L. Clark has written: “Seldom has an ecclesiastical 
party been condemned by posterity quite so mercilessly as 
the ‘Moderates’.””! 

Some of our principal sources belong to the turbulent 
years of the Disruption period, when feelings ran high, and 
statements were made which were later regretted. As well 
as the Gaelic nickname ministearan an arain, James Cameron 
Lees claims that such terms as “dumb dogs” and “‘stinking 
Moderates” were not uncommon in the islands during those 
days of controversy. Moderate clergy were castigated as 
“lazy workers in the vineyard” and “lovers of loaves and 
fishes”.3 Other derogatory names used by critics, especially 
visiting missionaries, were “‘slow bellies”, “wolves in sheep’s 
clothing”, and “shepherds that feed not the flock,”* although 
in fairness it should be pointed out that the Moderates 
often used vitriolic Janguage in attacking members of the 
Evangelical party, who were also given some very uncom- 
plimentary titles. 
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1. 


According to Kenneth MacDonald, Highland Moderates 
“paid more attention to their glebes than to pastoral 
work ... Many of them had large farms adjoining their 
glebes, and they proved themselves to be skilful toilers of 
the land.” 

The last section in this statement is certainly beyond 
dispute. Moderate clergymen, as a rule, showed a keen 
interest in agriculture, and often sought to introduce their 
parishioners to improved methods of tillages and manage- 
ment techniques. This involvement with cattle and 
cultivation did not always endear the Moderates to their 
opponents. An anonymous writer in 1827 gives this as one 
of the reasons why some people in Skye had ceased to 
attend the services of certain ministers: “They say that 
some of them are most excellent and extensive sheep 
farmers, that some of them can at times act in the capacity 
of factors with so much attention, fruitfulness and skill, as 
would do credit to any writer of the Signet or Accountant in 
Edinburgh.’ Souter of Duirinish was one such clergyman 
who earned little popularity among Evangelicals by com- 
bining the offices of parish minister and estate factor.’ He 
was the unfortunate target of the biting satirical verses of 
Gilleasbaig Aotrom, the Skye “fool” — 

Bidh an saoghal `na bhutarras 

Fhad ’s bhios Sutar ’na shiamarlan ... 
Is olc an obair fear-teagaisg 

A bhith beagadh na tuatha’ 


It was not unusual for a parish minister to be tenant of 
a large tract of land. A reporter from the Scotsman news- 
paper discovered in 1847 that Rev. Coll MacDonald ot 
Portree had a “‘sheep-farm of about eight miles in extent.”? 
He held the tenancy of the glebe of Benmore, and the farm 
of Glenvarigill, and he was also accused of “laying claim’ 
to part of the common grazing of Mugary.'° In all probability 
it is Maighstir Colla who is referred to by Fullarton and 
Baird in 1838: “In Skye there is, we understand, another 
instance, on a large scale, of a clerical farmer.”'' The grasping 
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nature of certain clergymen in olden times is immortalised 
in the North Uist proverb. Cròg ministeir agus spòg iolaire.'* 

A visitor to the Western Isles a few years after the 
Disruption noted that Finlay MacRae, minister of North 
Uist, held a “gigantic farm, larger than many a German 
principality’? — and that was at a time when the people 
of Sollas were being evicted from their small crofts. In 1829 
MacRae had been granted the let of the farms of Griminish 
and Vallay.'* Fullarton and Baird probably had Maighstir 
Fionnlagh in mind when they wrote: “The Minister of one 
of the Uists is a very enterprising and extensive farmer, 
holding a possession capable of bearing seventy milch cows, 
with their followers, till they obtain to the age of three 
years. Now, we have no obection, but the reverse, to a 
Minister being a very diligent labourer, but we think it 
evident that this Reverend Gentleman has mistaken his 
neighbour’s vineyard for his own. We would advise him 
speedily to retrace his steps, and betake himself to the 
energetic discharge of his pastoral duties, which will more 
than occupy all his time, as nowadays such conduct is 
properly appreciated, even in the Highlands. The injury 
which a single instance of this kind does to the advancement 
of true religion is incalculable.” '> 


In recent years scores of acres in the island of Lewis 
have been transformed from brown moorland to green 
pastures by reseeding. But almost two centuries ago the 
progressive minister of Barvas had already begun experi- 
menting with new methods of cultivation. The geologist 
Headrick, who conducted a survey of the Seaforth estate in 
1800, was impressed by this clergyman’s initiative: “The 
only person in Lewis who I found had tried shelly sand was 
the Rev. Mr MacDonald, minister of Barvas.’’'¢ Patches 
which had been treated in the traditional way, using manure, 
brought forth many weeds, and the grass which they 
produced was not so lush as that which grew on the 
portions of land to which sand had been applied. Another 
visitor to the Outer Hebrides was James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who confirmed that Rev. Donald MacDonald was 
“well versed in agriculture and the management of different 
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soils, which is of great importance in such a place; yet the 
people are so much prejudiced in favour of their ancient 
and uncouth modes that few follow his example.”'? 


MacDonald was succeeded at Barvas by another minister 
who was an expert in agriculture, William MacRae. MacRae 
endeavoured, with little success, to persuade his parishioners 
to take ten-acre lots and adopt a regular system of rotation, '® 
His fellow-presbyter, Alexander Simpson of Lochs, was 
also remembered as “a good agriculturalist.”!'? Rev. Robert 
MacGregor of Kilmuir “had an extensive knowledge of 
agriculture.” Although William Ferguson has argued that 
“Moderatism as practised in the South had little relevance 
to the Highland scene,”2! Sir Archibald Geikie writes of 
“the older type of minister,” who survived in the Highland 
area after he had become extinct in the Lowlands.” This is 
now Geikie represents him: “He cultivates his glebe, and 
sometimes has also a farm on his hands. He has thus some 
practical knowledge of agriculture, is often a good judge 
of cattle, and breeds his own stock.”?23 

John Matheson of North Uist employed all his satirical 
powers in defining what to an Evangelical mind was the 
credo of the Moderates — 

Creideam an crodh is an caoraich; 
Creideam an stiopainibh mor; 
Creideam ’san duais tha mi faotainn, 
An t-airgead, an għob, is an t-or.”4 


Kenneth MacDonald quotes an English rhyme containing 
similar sentiments: 

I do believe in stone and lime, 

A manse of large dimension, 

Broad acres for a glebe and farm — 

That is my church extension.”5 

Because of the large size of the average Highland glebe, 

and the work involved in its management, it is perhaps 
natural that critics of the Moderates should accuse them 
of attending to these worldly occupations at the expense of 
their pastoral duties. Following a visit to the north of 
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Scotland at the end of the eighteenth century, James 
Haldane came to the conclusion that the glebe could be 
an obstacle to the work of the ministry, and “to say nothing 
of the temptation to worldly-mindedness to which a minister 
having a farm, attending markets, etc. is liable, it has a bad 
effect on its people. It often creates jarring interests.’’2¢ 
Another observer from outwith the Established Church who 
showed little restraint in his criticism of Highland ministers 
was Relief Synod missionary, Neil Douglas. “What his boat 
is to one,” he writes, “his farm is to another, and his 
horse-couping, driving etc. to a third; and betwixt these 
serious avocations, the poor flock is left to the mercy of 
the foxes and the wolves.’’”’ 

John Lane Buchanan, who was Royal Bounty missionary 
at Tarbert, Harris, from 1782 to 1790, asserts that in 
contrast to their predecessors, the clergy of the Western 
Isles in his own day “completely neglected their pastoral 
obligations.” Looking back to what he pictures as a 
religious Golden Age, which ended about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Buchanan declared that at that period 
“the clergy were exemplary in their lives, regular and 
conscientious in the discharge of their duty. They visited 
the sick, and spent much time in examining and praying 
with and for their people; ministerial duties, which at this 
day are not so much as named in the Western Hebrides; 
except indeed among the Catholic clergy, who are very 
assiduous in the discharge of their religious functions.’’? 
Buchanan’s. remarks have always to be treated with a 
considerable amount of caution, as he had been deposed by 
the Presbytery of Uist in December 1790 on several charges 
of immortality, and so his subsequent writings about affairs 
in that Presbytery cannot be regarded as unbiased. Unaware 
of the background, historians such as Professor T. C. Smout, 
quote John Lane Buchanan as an authoritative source, even 
remarking that “being a retired missionary he could be 
franker than the parish incumbents of the Statistical 
Account and New Statistical Account.” However, Finlay 
Cook appears to some extent to corroborate Buchanan’s 
claims, for when he arrived as minister of Cross in Lewis 
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in 1829, he informed his friend Donald Sage that the “public 
teachers were both idle and inefficient.’’° 

Even in a Presbytery where Moderates were in the 
majority, a minister could find himself accused of neglect 
of his pastoral responsibilities. When Donald MacLean, 
minister of the Small Isles, appeared before the Presbytery 
of Skye in 1835, it is significant that one of several charges 
made against him was that he had “neglected his duty as 
parish-minister, in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
by not preaching in his parish, and by not performing the 
other duties of his charge, such as visiting the sick, and 
catechising; thus exhibiting a total disregard of the spiritual 
interests of his parishioners, and for the advancement of 
religious truth.’’3! 


It cannot be denied that Moderate clergymen showed an 
interest in the educational progress of their people. In 
reference to the founding of the General Assembly Schools, 
one commentator wrote: “At the head of this movement 
was the Principal Baird, one of these Moderates whom it 
is now the practice of Free Churchmen to revile as enemies 
of the schemes of the Assembly.’? (The writer might also 
have added the name of Rev. Norman MacLeod, Caraid nar 
Gaidheal, another of the moving spirits behind the Assembly 
schools.) 

There are several examples of Moderate support for 
educational improvements. When Finlay MacRae was 
settled in North Uist in 1818, the only means of education 
were provided by the parish school. By 1823 he had secured 
four schools from the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society and 
two from the Glasgow Society. When requested by the 
Inverness Education Society to provide statistics regarding 
the literacy of his parishioners, the minister divided North 
Uist into ten districts, and personally gathered the relevant 
data from all but one of them. In 1831 Coll MacDonald 
of Portree wrote: “I have travelled about 100 miles in my 
circuit, in examining the General Assembly’s Schools, and 
I consider my trouble fully compensated from the very 
great pleasure I have received in seeing the incomparable 
success of these highly respected seminaries.’4 Rev 
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Alexander Simpson of Lochs made this comment about the 
Gaelic School Society teacher at Shawbost, “I have often 
examined his school with great delight.’ 

Strath and Sleat were identified as the only two parishes 
in Skye which did not give enthusiastic support to the work 
of the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society, and this was felt 
to be not unrelated to the fact that these parishes were 
served by clergy of the Moderate party.*® “Moderate”, in a 
poem by John Morrison, the blacksmith bard of Harris, 
defines one of the characteristics of himself and his 
colleagues: 

Tha siochaint is samhchair 

Fainear dhuinn gach aon uair. 
Teachers whose views appeared to Moderates to be extreme 
and fanatical would be thought to be a potential cause of 
disharmony within the community. 

A number of Moderate clergy in island Presbyteries were 
concerned to maintain the culture and traditions of their 
parishioners. Donald Morrison. who collected much valuable 
traditional lore in his native Lewis, was encouraged in his 
researches by the only two ministers who did not leave the 
Establishment at the Disruption —- William MacRae of 
Barvas and John Cameron of Stornoway.** Finlay MacRae 
of North Uist noted with obvious regret that a “taste for 
song” was on the decline among the common people. The 
custom of having a piper at the head of funeral processions 
was also disappearing, and MacRae added, probably with 
a glance at the Evangelicals, “There are some individuals 
— doubtless with good intentions — whose zeal has not 
been wanting to put down the practice.’’?? 


2. 

From giving a description of the typical Moderate on his 
glebe, Kenneth MacDonald now turns to the Moderate 
clergyman in the pulpit. “Unedifying preaching was another 
mark of the Moderate minister. His sermons were simply 
moral essays. His hope of salvation was founded on good 
works of a very superficial kind. The necessity of regenera- 
tion, repentance, or faith in Christ was not insisted on. The 
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Gospel, in fact, was not preached, and it could not be when 
the preacher himself had not tasted that the Lord is 
gracious.’*° In this section we shall consider how fair is this 
severe view of Moderate preaching and spirituality. 


Rev. Roderick MacLeod of Bracadale and Snizort declared 
that the preaching of the clergy in Skye when he entered 
the ministry “was nothing better than scraps of Blair’s 
sermons or some equally meagre stuff.”4 Hugh Blair had 
been minister of St. Giles’ Cathedral in Edinburgh from 
1758 to 1800, and his sermons are held to be “perfect 
examples of Moderate preaching.” In an article on 
“Evangelical Preaching” in the Christian Instructor for 
January 1824, an anonymous contributor says of Dr Blair, 
“His sermons, elegant as they are, and much praised as they 
have been, were instantly taken as the text book from which 
his followers were to derive their creed. Inferior to their 
master in style, but surpassing him in zeal as proselytes 
generally do, his disciples, while they made their sermons 
far less interesting in matter, contrived to render them many 
times more cold in manner than his.” By 1812 Hebridean 
admirers of Professor Blair were able to procure some of 
his sermons in a Gaelic translation.“ The Gaelic collection 
contains twelve sermons. The last two sermons in the book 
On Death and On the Last Judgment — might not be 
out of place in a similar anthology of Evangelical preaching. 
But a sermon on The Reasons for Persevering in Virtue is 
vintage Moderatism.*’ 

John Matheson, in his satire on Moderate clergy, supports 
MacDonald’s claim that the Moderates locked on good 
works as the basis of salvation: 


Creideam an cumhnanta gniomha, 
Creideam a'm dheanadas féin.® 


When Alexander MacLeod came to Uig as reputedly the 
first Evangelical minister to serve in a parish in the Long 
Island, he discovered that as a result of a prolonged 
Moderate ministry his parishioners’ religious hope was 
founded on “good conduct and doing the best we could.” 
On a Communion Sabbath in Lochs five of the worshippers 
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made a public protest, calling parish minister, Rev. Alex- 
ander Simpson, “a murderer of souls,” because he taught 
that a man’s salvation depended on his “friendliness and 
kindness,’’*° 

Coll MacDonald of Portree appears in tradition as one 
of the dreariest of Moderate preachers. John MacKenzie of 
Lochcarron is said to have remarked to him on one 
occasion, “Mr Coll, you and I ought to be very friendly. 
People say we are the two poorest preachers and the biggest 
Moderates in the Synod of Glenelg.’’5! On another occasion 
Maighstir Colla’s wife went to listen to the great John 
MacDonald of Ferintosh in the course of one of his 
preaching tours. On returning home, her husband enquired 
whether she had enjoyed the service. “No,” replied Mrs 
MacDonald, “I would rather be hearing yourself 2 — a 
verdict with which all the parishioners of Portree might 
not be in agreement. 

In 1842 a number of parishioners in the island of Berneray 
protested to the Presbytery of Uist about alleged irregul- 
arities of conduct by their minister, Rev. John Bethune. 
The Presbytery refused to accept the petition, partly on the 
grounds that the complainants had absented themselves 
from Bethune’s services, and therefore could not have any 
status as members of his congregation. To this the 
petitioners replied, ““They acknowledge, indeed, they do not 
countenance the ministry of Mr Bethune, but their reason 
for dis-countenancing his ministry is, that they never 
received any benefits from his ministrations. When Mac- 
Intosh MacKay (minister of Dunoon and Tarbert, Harris) 
was asked what specific features in the clergy of the 
Establishment Church had influenced some parishioners in 
the Highlands to abandon their services even before the 
Disruption, he answered, “I should say that the prevailing 
cause was the want of edification which they felt from the 
ministrations of the Established Church.’™ 

Angus Maclver, one of the “Men” of Lewis, passes this 
minister of the parish of Uig during his youth: “The name 
of Christ was not heard in his sermons.” (Although it must 
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be well-nigh impossible to preach, say, a Communion sermon, 
without mentioning the name of the Saviour.) MacIver 
relates the kind of subject featured in Munro’s sermons: 
“He would tell the few that did go to Church that he had 
good news to tell them. That the British Army gained the 
battle on their enemies and that was great matter of 
thankfulness. Such was the ignorance of the people that 
they believed all that the minister said as an oracle.” 
However, as the minister would probably have been the only 
person in the parish to receive a newspaper, it is perhaps 
not surprising that he should take the opportunity to give 
the congregation news of the progress of the Napoleonic 
Wars — there were many soldiers and officers in the British 
Army who were natives of the Western Isles, among them 
Maighstir Uisdean’s son, John, a lieutenant in the 78th 
Regiment. 

Such a practice was not unknown on the mainland of 
Scotland. William Leslie of Lhanbryde was once handed his 
weekly newspaper on a Sunday morning as he was on his 
way to church. When the congregation finished singing, he 
requested the precentor to give out another verse, in order 
to give him time to complete the paragraph which he was 
reading in the newspaper. During the sermon the minister 
informed the worshippers of the outcome of a battle of 
which he had read in the paper.* 

Professor Burleigh distinguishes between the preaching 
of Evangelicals and Moderates in this way: “The difference 
between the two parties lay in the aim, manner and content 
of their preaching, Moderates were content to teach the 
commonplaces of natural or rational theology and to 
inculcate the prudential virtues.” Even their adversaries 
seldom went as far as to accuse Moderate ministers of being 
unorthodox or heretical in their theology. MacIntosh 
MacKay stated, “I should rather characterise Moderate 
preaching by the absence of what was positively evangelical, 
than as directly contrary to orthodoxy.’ 

There were occasional clashes between Evangelicals and 
Moderates within the island Presbyteries over points of 
theology. At the opening of the 1840 Synod of Glenelg 
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Rev. Finlay MacRae of North Uist preached from 
a text which at first glance appears innocuous enough, 
1 Corinthians i: 10 — “Now I beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” But the sermon was preached 
during the tense times of the Ten Years’ Conflict, and 
some of MacRae’s remarks offended his Evangelical 
brethren, as he evidently made pointed comments about 
those who, in his opinion, held extreme and narrow views 
in regard to the qualifications required for admission to the 
Sacraments, 

Roderick MacLeod of Snizort complained that there were 
in the Synod Moderator’s sermon “several objectionable 
passages, and some contrary to the doctrines of Scripture 
and the standards of our Church.” He called for the setting 
up of a committee to examine the manuscript of the sermon 
and report back. However, this motion was defeated, and 
Maighstir Ruairidh dissented from the decision, being 
joined in his dissent by his cousin, Rev. Norman MacLeod 
of Trumisgarry, Rev. John R. Glass of Bracadale and Rev. 
Archibald Clerk of Duirinish.® The matter was pursued at 
the General Assembly, and a committee of the higher court 
“unanimously found that unsoundness of doctrine was not 
chargeable on Mr MacRae.’ In point of fact it is said that 
the parish minister of North Uist “was also complimented 
by the Assembly on the general ability of the sermon.””' 

Finlay MacRae came from an Evangelical background, 
although his own affinity was with the Moderate party. His 
father had been ruling elder during the remarkable ministry 
of Lachlan MacKenzie of Lochcarron, and his brother, 
Donald, belonged to the Evangelical wing of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Unfortunately, the manuscript of Rev. Finlay MacRae’s 
controversial sermon has not been preserved among the 
General Assembly papers, but a sermon preached many 
years before at the opening of the Synod of Glenelg was 
deemed worthy of publication in printed form. In 1799 the 
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Moderator of Synod, Rev. Dr John MacLeod of Harris, 
selected as his text Colossians 11:8 — “Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and deceit.” The sermon bears 
the impressive title Caution Against the Philosophy of the 
Times, and if preached as printed, would have taken well over 
an hour to deliver. The subject and style are more 
appropriate for an audience of ministers met as a Synod, 
than for Dr MacLeod’s regular congregation at Scarista, 
and his theme is to be seen against the backcloth of 
revolutionary upheaval on the continent of Europe as the 
eighteenth century drew to a close. 

The first sentence of John MaclLeod’s address to the 
Synod gives an indication of the profundity of his subject 
and the elegance of his language: “Philosophy and Theology 
are twin sisters, whose birth may be dated at the creation 
of intellectual nature, and whose mutual object is to enable 
man, by knowledge and wisdom, to approximate the 
divinity.” In vindication of the Christian religion, the 
sermon has two aims — (1) “To expose the fallacy of the 
principles in vogue with some modern philosophers,’ and 
(2) “To show the pernicious effects of such principles on 
the human mind and upon human society: From whence 
the necessity of a steady and resolute perseverance in 
Christian Faith and virtue will be abundantly manifest.’ 

The erudite discourse delivered by Dr MacLeod of Harris 
may be balanced by a simpler sermon preached by another 
island Moderate, Rev. Robert MacGregor of Kilmuir. The 
text is Proverbs xviii:24 — “There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.”’ 

MacGregor begins by comparing Christ with the friend 
mentioned in the verse. 

1. We may divulge the secrets of our hearts to a faithful 
and sympathetic friend. 

2. We may expect compassion in our troubles from a 
tender-hearted friend. 

3. From a steadfast and kindly friend we may look for 
sanctuary when wrong is done to us, and when we are 
in danger. 
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4. From a constant and generous friend we shall receive 
the good things which he possesses and which we 
require. 

In the second section the minister of Kilmuir draws a 
contrast, showing that Christ is much more than an earthly 
brother to the believer. 

1. A friend and brother may withdraw his friendship and 
be inconstant. 

2. Even the best friends and brothers upon earth may not 
be able to give us the help which we require. 

3. Our best friends and brothers may be summoned far 
from us where we may not approach them, and where 
they may not approach us. 

4. Death dissolves the greatest earthly friendship, and 
plucks from us the companions of our youth and the 
joys of our hearts.® 


“Never,” concludes MacGregor, “shall death destroy or 
break the blessed union which has been wrought by grace 
between the soul and the Saviour.’’® 

Few Evangelicals would have found anything inappropriate 
in that particular sermon, but utterances by other Moderates 
aroused adverse comment. Evangelicals in Skye were 
shocked by the remark of one minister to whom a certaia 
man had mentioned that the Scriptures declare that men 
must be born again. His reply was, “Men will be born again 
in the resurrection.’’*? Moderate commentaries on biblical 
passages were unacceptable. One preacher was felt to be 
erroneous in his interpretation when he gave an exposition 
of 1 Peter v:8 with these words, “My dear friends, the 
apostle here meant by the roaring lion, Nero, the Roman 
Emperor,’’® 

The reading of sermons from a manuscript was frowned 
upon in Evangelical circles. Rev. James Fraser (1700-69), 
minister of Alness, in his work A Treatise on Sanctification, 
attacks the practice as an innovation imported from the 
south, and which would not be approved by those “who have 
the best taste of gospel-preaching, or are most serious in 
religion.”’’° The story is told of a certain occasion when 
Alexander Simpson of Lochs was on his way to preach at a 
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remote station in his extensive parish. As he and his 
companion drew near their destination, a gust of wind blew 
away the minister’s hat, and it could not be retrieved. Much 
to the annoyance and astonishment of his friend, Simpson 
proposed that they return home immediately. Finally, he 
was obliged to confess that the lost hat contained the 
precious manuscript of the sermon which he had expected 
to preach!”' 

Lay-preacher Angus MacIver passes a harsh verdict on 
Hugh Munro, who was minister of Uig from 1774 to 1823: 
“The minister was ignorant of the Gospel and of the nature 
of true Godliness, and therefore could not impart to others 
the Gospel of which he was not made a partaker himself, 
by the teaching of the Spirit of God in his own soul.”” 
Evander Maclver, on the other hand, gives a more charitable 
view of Maighstir Uisdean — “Mr Munro, Uig, had the 
reputation of being a worthy man and minister, much 
liked by his congregation and people, and who performed 
all his duties with strictness and propriety in every way. He 
paid much attention to the moral habits of his people whe 
regarded him with much respect.” Donald Morrison, the 
Stornoway cooper who collected Hebridean traditions, writes 
that Munro was “exemplary in many ways, and though he 
did not pretend to be amongst those who were styled 
first-rate in the pulpit, yet he was a sincere lover of the 
truth.””4 He alludes to the minister’s “frequent and profuse 
alms-giving,” adding that he was “an example for his 
rectitude of conduct and endearing virtues.’ These con- 
trasting views of Munro of Uig illustrate the historian’s 
difficulty in striking a balance when his sources are often 
marked by bias of one kind or another. 

Some of their opponents were dubious about the efficacy 
of prayers offered by the Moderate clergy. In the early 
years of this century Rev. Kenneth MacLeod (later to 
become minister of Gigha) heard in North Uist the 
expression Urnaigh an Tughaidh — “the thatch prayer.” This 
saying referred to prayers emanating from graceless lips 
which were thought to ascend no higher than the thatched 
roof of a Highland cottage. “At the time of the 1843 
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secession,” explains MacLeod, “some uncharitable Seceder 
revived the old phrase, and, of course, applied it to the 
‘Moderate’ prayers.” 

Kenneth MacDonald claims that there were certain 
ministers in the Highlands who were erroneously numbered 
among the Moderates because their knowledge of Gaelic was 
defective, and as a result their sayings in the pulpit were 
sometimes misunderstood by the people.’?”? Thomas Chalmers 
reckoned that in 1829 there were six times as many divinity 
students as vacancies could absorb,’”® so it is perhaps not 
surprising that some ministers should acquire Gaelic in order 
to be eligible for presentation to a Highland parish. The 
imperfect Gaelic spoken by Souter of Duirinish was 
lampooned by Gilleasbaig Aotrom: 


Nuair a théid thu don chubaid 
Ni thu urnaigh bhios gleusda, 
Bidh cuid dith 'na Gàidhlig, 

Is pàirt dith “na Beurla; 

Bidh cuid dith’na h-Eabhra, 
’Na Fraingis,’s ’na Greugais, 

'S a' chuid nach tuig cach dhith, 
Bheir e gáir air Fear Gheusdo.” 


3. 


According to MacDonald, another characteristic of the 
Moderate clergyman was “his levity, and his indifference to 
the morals of the people .. . He treated the concern of 
anxious enquirers with ridicule . . . He was frequently the 
best dancer in the parish, and as good a drinker of toddy 
as the laird.”® More than one historian has argued that 
such charges against the Moderates “are not always just.””s! 

When Alexander MacLeod was settled in Uig following 
the long ministry of the Moderate Hugh Munro, he found 
that the state of the parish was far from satisfactory. A few 
months after his induction he informed Mrs MacKenzie of 
Seaforth, who owned Lewis at that time: “The work of the 
Lord having been so deplorably neglected in this Parish, 
there is no Sacramental table or cloth or any of the things 
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needed on such a solemn occasion.’’8? But before accusing 
MacLeod’s predecessor of complete apathy and a lack of 
concern for his flock, we should not forget that during his 
last years Munro suffered from asthma, which severely 
restricted his activities.® 

If John Lane Buchanan’s account can be believed, 
Presbytery meetings in the Western Isles in the late 
eighteenth century were accompanied by unseemly scenes. 
“Presbyterles,” he writes, “are for the most part held at 
public houses, and continued sometimes without adjourn- 
ment or prorogation for three successive days and nights. 
The holy fathers stand in no need of Paul’s advice to 
Timothy respecting his weak stomach.” He singles out the 
members of Uist Presbytery as being particularly guilty of 
such unbecoming behaviour. The increasing tourist traffic 
passing through the town of Stornoway acted as a check on 
the merry-making of the Presbytery of Lewis, whose 
members were afraid that travellers from the south might 
report such goings-on to the outside world. Buchanan’s 
assertions are not without some corroboration. When 
Roderick MacLeod was settled in Skye in 1823, one of his 
first duties was to assist his fellow-presbyters in finding their 
beds following one gathering of the clergy.® 

The “levity” of one of the ministers in Skye Presbytery 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century was illustrated 
by a report that he was accustomed to play the violin or 
bagpipes at weddings, even when such gatherings took place 
in his manse.” But even in the manse of the highly 
respected Evangelical leader, John MacDonald of Ferintosh, 
dancing was not unknown.® 

The charge of drunkenness was sometimes made against 
individual Moderates. In 1842 Rev. John Bethune of 
Berneray was accused by a number of his parishioners of 
being “a drunkard in habit and repute.” The petition 
presented to the Presbytery of Uist drew attention to “one 
of his intoxicating fits in Obb, in spring last, in company. 
According to Berneray tradition, this is the incident referred 
to in one of the spiritual poems of John Morrison, Gobha na 
Hearadh. 
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Chan eil thu fhéin gun chluasan, 
'S nach cuala tu mun truaghan, 
Bha beagan tim roimh’n uair seo 
Le uaislibh ag ol? 

Mar chuir a’ mhisg "na bhruaillean 
A cheann mar neach fon tuaicheal, 
'S gun neach an taic r a ghualainn 
Nach gluaiseadh on bhòrd: 

Bha iosgaidean air luaths-chrith 
Air chor 's an uair a ghluais e 

Gun d'ráinig e `na luaithrean 

Gu gruaidh taobh an ròid; 

'S gun thuit e bharr na bruaiche 

'S an tiotadh thug e fuaim, 

Cur smùid as an tòrr luathaidh 

Le tuaineal na pòit. 

It is significant that the person whose unfortunate 
experiences are so graphically depicted in the above 
quotation had been drinking with members of the gentry. 
Moderates were accused by hostile critics of displaying “a 
preference for the society of the better educated among 
their parishioners.’’?! In fairness to Bethune of Berneray, 
who had been called an inebriate by some of his 
parishioners, it should be stated that a counter-petition in 
his favour, signed by one hundred and eighty males within 
his congregation, was presented to the Presbytery. In that 
document am Peutanach is praised for his mildness, kind- 
ness and affability, and his conduct is said to have been 
that of “a worthy, pious clergyman, most attentive to his 
duties.”?? However, when Norman MacLeod (Caraid nan 
Gaidheal) visited Berneray in 1847, by which time all but a 
tiny handful of the people had deserted John Bethune and 
joined the Free Church, his opinion of the minister was that 
he was “indolent, useless as a clergyman.” 

The name of Alexander Simpson of Lochs — Bethune’s 
father-in-law — has also passed into island tradition in 
connection with hard drinking. On one occasion the immense 
minister of Lochs was being carried across Bayhead Burn 
in Stornoway when it was in spate by Murdo MacDonald, 
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one of the early “Men” of Lewis. MacDonald staggered 
under the preacher’s heavy weight, and Simpson cried out, 
“Don't you realise whom you are carrying?” “I do well,” 
replied his carrier, “it’s the big drunkard of Lochs.’ 
Donald MacLean, minister of the Small Isles, had been 
condemned by his Presbytery, and when his case was about 
to be considered by the General Assembly of 1838, he 
attempted to enter the building “in a state of brutal 
intoxication,” having been seen on the streets of Edinburgh 
in a similar condition.” This case in referred to in the 
chapter on Discipline in Practice and Procedure in the 
Church of Scotland.*® 

Souter of Duirinish is another Moderate minister who 
appears in tradition as a clergyman addicted to alcohol. In 
a Gaelic reading book, until recently used in Highland 
schools, this minister is reported to have been overfond of 
whisky, and, it is stated that his conduct did not accord 
with his holy calling.” Rev. Norman MacLeod of the 
Barony paints a completely different picture of John Souter. 
He gives the same account as recorded in the school reader 
of the practical jokes which Gilleasbaig Aotrom played on 
Souter, but he refers to the latter as “an old acquaintance 
of mine, a minister in Skye, who possessed the kindest 
disposition and an irreproachable moral character.’ One 
wonders how often the cautious words written by Rev. 
Donald MacKinnon, while he was Free Church minister 
of Portree, about Coll MacDonald, nineteenth century 
Established Church minister of the parish, could be 
reiterated in respect of other Moderate clergy: “It is 
possible that many of the traditional tales about Mr Coll 
are apocryphal.” We have already seen that there is a 
considerable variance in the impression we receive of Hugh 
Munro of Uig, depending on whether our sources are of 
Moderate or Evangelical origin. 

The statement that Moderate clergy were indifferent to 
the moral condition of their parishioners may also be 
questioned as a generalisation which sometimes conceals 
the true position. Rev. Coll MacDonald of Portree 
expressed obvious satisfaction that ‘‘profane swearing, 
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intemperance, drunkenness, and the desecration of the 
Sabbath” were on the decrease. John MacKinnon of 
Strath regarded tea drinking and the chewing of tobacco as 
gross vices.'°! “We would earnestly recommend,” he writes, 
‘“anti-tea and tobacco societies to be set on foot here.’’!°? 

The reception accorded by Moderate ministers to enquirers 
burdened by a sense of sin, is exemplified in an anecdote 
related by Alexander Auld. A friend of his — probably 
Malcolm MacRitchie, later to be a minister of the Free 
Church — went as a young man to consult Hugh Munro of 
Uig about the state of his soul. “One such visit was 
enough, for next time he came to the manse he found the 
door barred against him, and the servants looking in terror 
at him through the window — the minister having told them 
that the lad was ‘out of his mind’.”!'® To a Moderate the 
young man’s excited actions would have smacked of a 
fanaticism and extremism, which ought to be suppressed 
rather than encouraged. 

Moderate ministers were suspicious of revival movements, 
and were especially critical of the excesses which were 
sometimes associated with such awakenings. Rev, William 
MacRae of Barvas protested to Mrs MacKenzie of Seaforth 
about “the blind, daring fanatics who now infest this 
island.’’'* In Skye, ministers “in whose parishes no appear- 
ance of concern began to be manifested, were thanking God 
that the creidimh mor, the great faith, or religion, had not 
commenced in their parishes.”!' It is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that the Moderates, “men of a calm and 
politic disposition, not ready to be carried away by fancies 
or declamation, or extreme views,’’!° should react in this 
way to revivalism. 

4. 

Kenneth MacDonald, in his chapter on Moderatism. 
writes that “extreme exclusiveness was another peculiarity 
of the Moderate minister which did not add to their 
popularity in the Highlands.” !% 

Moderate clergymen in the islands generally disapproved 
of those who attended services held outwith the fold of the 
Established Church. John MacLeod, a Skyeman who came 
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to Galson in Lewis as a Gaelic teacher in 1820, earned the 
displeasure of William MacRae of Barvas, when he insisted 
on holding meetings for reading and expounding the 
Scriptures, a practice which was contrary to the regulations 
of the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society, by which he was 
employed. !08 

Coll MacDonald of Portree is given as another example 
of a Moderate minister who showed exclusiveness. “Not 
ultra-evangelical himself,” writes Donald MacKinnon, “he 
was not the friend of those of his parishioners who were 
evangelically inclined, and his pulpit was not open to 
Gospel ministers.’’!°? Others were less prejudiced, and 
allowed MacDonald of Ferintosh to preach in their churches 
while he was on one of his missions to Saint Kilda. On his 
first visit in 1822, for instance, he was asked by Souter of 
Duirinish to occupy the pulpit of Kilmuir parish church.!'¢ 
Rev. John MacKinnon of Strath was approached by the 
local Baptist minister to ask him if he would use his 
influence to obtain from the estate factor a site for a Baptist 
church building. The parish minister supported this request, 
and when someone made a disparging remark about the new 
denomination, MacKinnon remarked: “If from God, it will 
prosper; if from men, it will come to naught.”!!! During 
the 1842 religious revival in Skye the minister of Strath 
made his church available to Evangelical preachers such as 
MacDonald of Ferintosh and Fraser of Kirkhill, although 
he expressed a certain degree of annoyance because they 
had unexpectedly held a service the previous day in the 
mission church at Strathaird.!!? 

Kenneth MacDonald furnishes us with another instance 
of what were regarded as Moderate tendencies: “Their idea 
of Sabbath observance was different from that of the High- 
landers of the present day. They did not hesitate to transact 
worldly business after divine service if they found it 
convenient to strike a bargain.”! There is evidence to 
support these assertions, but again these views have to be 
balanced by instances of an opposite nature. 

Hugh Munro of Uig appears to have been one of those 
who adopted a soft line in regard to Sabbath observance. 
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On his first Sunday in the parish, his successor, the 
Evangelical Alexander MacLeod, was appalled to discover 
a man in the churchyard serving whisky from a jar 
following divine service, and another selling tobacco.''* Coll 
MacDonald of Portree won few friends among Evangelicals 
in Skye when stories circulated about his seeming indiffer- 
ence to the sanctity of the Sabbath. It was alleged that “after 
Church on Sabbath he would discuss with his people the 
price of wool, and buy or sell a horse.”’''® During the heyday 
of Moderatism in Lewis, tradition records that the minister 
might announce from the pulpit: “If the weather is fine 
next Sunday, we shall go to the hill; if not, we shall have a 
sermon,”?!!é 

But there is also some evidence which demonstrates that 
Moderates did on occasions take a stand in the courts of 
the Church against breaches of the Sabbath. When the 
railway system began, the Presbytery of Skye had a 
Moderate majority within its ministerial members. The 
Presbytery decided to protest against public transport 
operating on Sunday. In 1841 the clerk wrote to the railway 
company, objecting to the movement of “Railway convey- 
ances on that Holy Day.”!!7 Although Maighstir Colla of 
Portree had a reputation for being permissive in his views 
on Sabbath observance, when he compiled the New 
Statistical Account for the parish he made a point of 
remarking that “the dececration of the Sabbath” was 
becoming less common among the people.''® Rev. John 
MacIver of Harris, who is not remembered in tradition as 
an Evangelical, reported that there had been “a powerful 
revival” in his parish in the 1830s, “and in consequence, 
the Sabbath is strictly observed.”!!” 


6. 

Another characteristic feature of the Moderate clergy, 
which is not mentioned by Kenneth MacDonald, but is of 
considerable importance, was their support for the patronage 
system in settling ministers in parishes, According to G. D. 
Henderson, “Moderates further had little respect for the 
popular judgment and had a serious dread of mob rule.’’!”° 
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John Matheson, the metrical propagandist of the Dis- 
ruption period, presents a belief in the propriety of 
patronage as one of the tenets of the Moderate’s creed: 

Creideam ’sa phatronage bhreugaich 
A dh'éalaidh a-staigh air a' chléir.'2' 

The Veto Act, which declared that if the majority of 
heads of families in a parish objected to a presentee, the 
Presbytery must reject him, was anathema to dyed-in-the- 
wool Moderates. When Angus Martin was about to be 
settled in Duirinish in 1842, a dispute arose between 
Evangelicals and Moderates within the Presbytery of Skye. 
John MacKinnon of Strath moved that in the settlement of 
presentees, no regard should be paid to the Veto Act, as it 
had been found illegal by “the highest civil court in the 
land,” and his motion was seconded by Coll MacDonald of 
Portree. The Evangelical John R. Glass, minister of Braca- 
dale, vacated the Moderator’s chair in order to register a 
protest against this motion. Martin himself — an Evangelical 
who was to remain in the Established Church at the 
Disruption — became involved in the controversy when he 
wrote to the Presbytery in the following terms: “The 
Presbytery of Skye having resolved to proceed with my 
settlement in the parish of Duirinish in disregard to the 
Veto law, I consider it my duty to state, as I hereby do, my 
willingness to submit myself to the said Jaw.’!?2 The 
conflict which was about to reach its climax in the Dis- 
ruption of 1843 was already causing serious divisions in the 
island Presbyteries. 

John Morrison’s dialogue poem, Comhradh eadar Sois- 
geulach agus Cuibheasach, from which some lines have 
already been quoted, delineates the points of divergence 
between the two parties within the Church. In one stanza 
the bard launches an attack on the Court of Session for 
permitting “graceless ministers” to be settled in parishes. He 
gives the effect of the patronage system as — 


Bhith sparradh le fòirneart 
Ro mhór air a’ phoball 
Luchd-teagaisg gun ghràs 
Nach dèan lacob a thogail’? 
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Even after the Disruption, those who had remained loyal 
to the establishment were known colloquially in the High- 
lands as Moderates, despite the fact that some of them, like 
Angus Martin of Duirinish or Neil MacKenzie of Saint 
Kilda, had sided with the Evangelical wing prior to the 
Disruption. At the Free Church General Assembly, which 
met at Inverness in 1845, Candlish stated: “In the North 
they keep the old name, and always speak of the Establish- 
ment and its adherents as the Moderates.'* It is not 
unknown today for ministers of the Church of Scotland to 
be referred as “Moderates” by members of the other 
Presbyterian denominations in the Highlands and Islands. 

Lord Ardmillan gave this evaluation of the Moderate 
party, as one holding an opposite theological viewpoint — 
“The sad results of the reign and fruits of Moderatism are 
well known. Yet it was a potent and distinguished party. 
Its culture was attractive and commendable, and procured 
for it a general acceptance among the upper classes; but 
its influence on religious conviction, sentiment and 
character was chilling and withering.’’'2° When Finlay Cook 
was settled in the Parliamentary Church at Cross in Lewis 
in 1829, Donald Sage could write that “the ministers of 
Barvas and Stornoway were models of Moderatism in their 
day, but they were the ‘ruins grey’ of what their system was 
in past ages.’’' On the ruins of Moderate religion was 
established the Evangelicalism which still influences the 
spiritual life of the Western Isles. 
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A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE 
ISLAND OF LEWIS 1790-1856 


By MATTHEW M. MACIVER, M.A., M.ED. 
Sth March 1982 


A general survey of the four Parishes of Lewis in the 
late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth centuries presents a 
somewhat dark and gloomy picture, The picture that 
emerges is, in many ways, not untypical of the Outer Isles 
in general during this period. For the basic common 
problems of increasing population, lack of proper com- 
munications, inadequacy of educational facilities and 
antiquated methods of agriculture — all of which did much 
to retard the development of this particular area — are much 
in evidence in Lewis. Lewis was no different in this lack of 
development; perhaps indeed it was an extreme example. 
If, with Harris, it made up the most extensive island of the 
Hebrides, it also seems to have been one of the most 
neglected, if not at the end of our period, then certainly at 
the turn of the 19th Century. One observer who visited the 
island in 1808 states that it is ‘“‘incomparably the most 
backward in agriculture and in the general state of the 
inhabitants of all the western Isles.” 'And even after 
another half century in the so-called ‘age of improvement’ 
we learn that in no part of the Hebrides has there been so 
little improvement on old habits. 2 The attempts made at 
agricultural improvements were distinguished by a singular 
lack of success during the entire period. And the condition 
of the majority of the people appears to be no better in 
1850 than it was in 1800. When Sir James Matheson bought 
the island in 1844 the ‘Inverness Courier’ referred to the 
plight of the Lewis population. “Thousands of the poor 
islanders are in a wretched condition; the worst fed, worst 
clothed, and housed peasantry in Britain are to be found in 
this remote, uncultivated island.” ?The destitution prevalent 
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since the 1830’s had much to do with this and conditions 
were not to improve until after the famines of the late 
1840’s had added further to the misery. 

For most of this period the island was owned by the 
MacKenzie family who had procured Lewis in the 17th 
Century. From 1783 to 1815 the owner was Col. Francis 
Humberston MacKenzie, who in 1797 was created a peer of 
the United Kingdom as Lord Seaforth and Baron Mac- 
Kenzie of Kintail. Seaforth was indeed a remarkable man 
whose mental endowments triumphed over the defects of 
deafness and imperfect speech. The raising of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, a large proportion of whom consisted of 
Lewismen, gained him a national reputation; and in his 
dealings with his tenantry he gained for himself a reputation 
no less favourable. Here he showed a spirit of patriarchism 
which formed a marked contrast to the commercialism of 
most of the Highland landlords. He did much to extend the 
fisheries — he was a director of the British Fisheries Society 
founded in 1786. His encouragement of education in Lewis 
was laudatory if not so widely appreciated; while his 
attempts to procure better roads for the island was another 
attack on one of the basic problems facing the estate. His 
daughter inherited the island in 1815 but 10 years later her 
husband, Stewart MacKenzie, bought the estate outright. 
The latter was an active and enterprising proprietor, one of 
his most important acts being the abolition of the tacksmen 
as middlemen. Like Matheson, his successor, he spent much 
money on the provision of food during the years of the 
severest destitution. This expense was only one of the 
factors leading to the sale of Lewis in 1844 to Sir James 
Matheson, who, in his 34 years as proprietor, spent almost 
£400,000 on his Lewis estate. Thus, in many ways, Lewis 
was fortunate in so far as proprietors were concerned during 
this period; nevertheless, much more than a sprinkling of 
Whig attitudes was necessary to solve the problems of an 
economy such as existed in Lewis. 

In the Old Statistical Account Lewis is compared to a 
gold-laced hat. 4 If somewhat lyrical, the writer at least 
manages to make his point. For Lewis was, as it still is, one 
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vast moor penetrated by arms of the sea and it was “only 
along the sea shore and within half a mile of the coast that 
the few straggling hamlets and hovels of the natives are 
met with.” “Thus a limited area was the “sole receptacle of 
the great population by which the Lewis like the rest of the 
Long Island is crowded, may I add, encumbered.” sThis 
increase in population, together with the inevitable over- 
crowding which accompanied it, was perhaps the one most 
important development in Lewis during this entire period. 
From the middle of the 18th Century, the population of 
Lewis began to rise, and a steady rate of increase was 
maintained rising from 6,938 in 1763 to 8,311 in 1791. The 
19th Century saw a more spectacular increase when the 
population more than doubled in fifty years — in 1801 the 
figure was 9,168, by 1851 it had risen to 19,695. 


This unprecedented population explosion was more than a 
local phenomenon — the Highlands in general show the 
same tendency for most of the period under review. And 
certain common factors can be seen playing an important 
contributory part, if not throughout the Highland area as 
a whole, then certainly in the Outer Isles. The agricultural 
observer in the Hebrides at the turn of the century was 
quite specific in explaining the 18th Century increase: “Evei 
since the introduction of potatoes, the smallpox inoculation, 
and since the cessation of the districtal wars and feuds 
between the different clans, the population of these isles 
(i.e. the Hebrides) has increased in a degree and proportion 
superior to that of any other part of our country.”’ His 
verdict has since been reinforced by modern research.® 

Lewis certainly seems to have been remarkably free from 
any epidemics, smallpox or otherwise, during this period. 
One finds the Stornoway minister writing in the Old 
Statistical Account that the inoculation by the surgeon in 
Lewis has had great success. The truth of this statement 
seems to be reflected in the events of the 19th Century when 
even during the famine and hardship of the winter of 1846-7 
only an outbreak of typhoid in Barvas posed a threat to the 
medical authorities.'° The potato, with its valuable C vitamin, 
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undoubtedly increased peoples’ resistance to disease, and 
during the very period when population takes an upward 
surge the potato increases in importance. Despite prejudice 
operating against it for many years after its first introduction 
into Lewis in 1753, it had by the end of the 18th Century 
become to be acknowledged as the most useful of crops. 
By 1827, when Lord Teignmouth visited the island, the 
potato was in almost universal use as a “‘staple of subsist- 
ence”: so much, in fact, that he could not regard this 
dependence on a vegetable so susceptible to the vagaries of 
the season without apprehension. His apprehensions were 
only too well-founded. But at no time was the potato the 
sole exclusive article of vegetable diet as it was in Ireland. 
Generally it made up about two-thirds of the food, with 
fish always there to supplement it. Even with the subdivision 
of crofts the potato did not become the social evil it 
became in Ireland. As long as runrig lasted the communal] 
systems of cropping had kept potatoes limited to a minor 
fraction of the farm land. But with the formation of the 
crofts the barriers were down and potatoes crept forward 
to take, in many districts, a major share of the arable land. 
Yet they never squeezed out the grain and. although the 
danger of famine and want was always there, the position 
was never quite as desperate as in Ireland. 

Perhaps another important factor in the population 
increase which assumes importance by the end of the 1! 8th 
Century and in which Lewis was actively involved was the rise 
of the kelp industry. The connection between the intensity of 
kelp production and the increase of population is not exact 
or unequivocal, Nevertheless the connection is there. The 
Long Island, where there was a liberal growth of seaweed 
and a plentiful supply of labour, was pre-eminent in the 
kelp industry. But it was much more important in the Uists 
than it was in Harris or Lewis, and this seems to be 
reflected in the population statistics for the period 1755- 
1831 — the period in which kelp production was at its 
height. During that period the population of South Uist 
rose by the astronomical rate of 211%, while the percentage 
increase in Lewis was, in comparison, a modest 127%!3 
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While the boom period in the kelp industry lasted, there 
is little doubt that the proprietors encouraged more and 
more people to live on a limited amount of land. While their 
fellow mainland proprietors were encouraging their evicted 
tenantry to leave the country, so the proprietors of the 
Long Island encouraged tenants to remain. '*For the kelp 
industry was one which required much labour. Twenty-four 
tons of seaweed were required to form one ton of processed 
kelp. Before it was processed it had to be cut, landed, 
carried, dried, stacked, and then burnt in kilns. The Land- 
lords could afford to pay the £18,000 required for labourers’ 
fees for the profits from kelp before the removal of the 
duties on salt and barilla were vast. In the three years from 
1808 to 1810, Lord Macdonald and Clanranald each received 
a net amount of £14,000 per year. From 1810 prices began 
to decline although in 1811 Lord Macdonald still made 
£11,000.'> Despite the fact that the kelp of Lewis seems t? 
have been much inferior in alkali content to the kelp of 
other islands,'® Lewis still managed to produce and sell 
800 to 900 tons a year. During these palmy days, Seaforth 
derived much money from the kelp manufacture in Lewis: 
““The factor of Lord Seaforth on one occasion took £11,000 
with the exception of £14... from the Island of Lewis.”’!’ 

The additional aggregate income for the peasants proved 
to be only a mixed blessing. Its short-term effects were 
favourable in so far as it helped them to pay their rents; 
for any advance in their economic standing necessarily 
meant an increase in their rents. But while the kelp industry 
developed and expanded then they could pay. Kelp had 
come on a small scale to Lewis in the 1770’s, and by the 
1790’s it was paying £1 10s per ton in the Parish of 
Stornoway.'® The sudden development about the turn of 
the century is reflected in the fact that Barvas, which hardly 
knew of kelp in the 1790’s, was by 1813 exporting 50 tons 
a year and the workers were earning up to £4 a ton. By 
the 1830’s, despite the competition of barilla, Lochs was 
still producing almost 100 tons a year while in the Parish 
of Stornoway the minister still regarded it as the “principal” 
manufacture.” But his conclusion that the price of kelp was 
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“not now worth the trouble of manufacturing it” was a 
justifiable one; by 1840 the trade could be described by a 
local expert as “‘valueless’’.?'! 

But the trade in kelp was by no means the “unmingled 
advantage” which Thomas Knox (the chamberlain of Lewis 
in 1841) thought it was.” It only reinforced the processes 
of population growth. It simply squeezed an ever-increasing 
tenantry on an inelastic system of lands, where agricultural 
production did not expand proportionately to population, 
and created the problem of uneconomic smallholdings. Sub- 
division of land, at once a result and a cause of the rapidly 
increasing population, was actively encouraged, and seems 
to be taking firm hold in Lewis very early in the 19th 
Century. Lots laid out to support four or five people were 
sometimes subdivided to accommodate thrice that number.* 
The subdivision of land had not been easy before the 19th 
Century, since by the runrig system joint consent was 
necessary before the land could be portioned out. But with 
the crumbling of the runrig system and the re-lotting of 
crofts in the early decades of the 19th Century, subdivisions 
became prevalent. In Barvas, lots were subdivided without 
permission, but even the prohibition of a second house on 
the croft did not wholly check subdivisions, since the son 
and the family simply lived in the parent’s house, thus 
ensuring that the land still had to support two or more 
families. For early marriages were the concomitant of the 
subdivision of land. And these “early and imprudent 
marriages” seemed to the Lewis ministers to be one 
important factor in the rise of the Lewis population. 

Thus on the small crofts in the villages round the sea 
shore accumulated a large population. In some villages 
overcrowding was intensified by the deprivation of the 
moorland pasture and grazing lands. It was not until the 
later years of the 19th Century that most of the clearing of 
population to make way for deer forests and sheep farms 
took place in Lewis. It was not until 1883 that the Lewis 
crofters could say that the sheep farms had the best grazing 
land, while the deer forest took up much of good summer 
grazing, with the result that the people lived on one-third 
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of the land of the Parish. Nevertheless, the process had 
begun much earlier in the century, and even before Matheson 
bought the island in 1844 there had been consolidation of 
sheep farms.” As early as the mid-1820’s we learn of the 
village of Valtos in Uig being deprived of its grazing islands, 
having already lost its moorland.’ It was around this time 
(1824-5) that the villages of Kneep and Breanish also lost 
their island grazings.?? This development had a most definite 
effect on the economic position of the crofters in these 
townships. Around 1800, one crofter stated, people could 
send a pair of horses, five milk cows and other cows such as 
stirks to the islands, and about forty sheep. But as a result 
of the shrinking land much of this stock had to be 
relinquished. *° 

But this development was not prevalent throughout Lewis. 
Despite the fact that there were some large sheep farms on 
the island by 1841, there was no great ejectment of crofters. 
No more emigrated at one time than seventy in 1838, whose 
lands were being cleared for sheep, and whose passage was 
paid for by the proprietor.?! What arbitrary evictions did 
take place seem to be confined mostly to the parishes of 
Lochs and Uig. Several instances of evictions seem to have 
taken place in Callanish in 1841 at a time of great 
destitution. And in the following year an attempt at eviction 
at Lochshell in Lochs was resisted by a party of women 
who drove off the officers.32 The period of evictions and 
emigrations, in effect, came later in Lewis — a period when 
whole townships were forced to move to other villages, 
often carrying with them the roofs of their houses, and not 
procuring any form of assistance from the factor. 

The crumbling of the runrig system and the subsequent 
re-lotting of land did not necessarily mean an improvement 
in Lewis agriculture during this period. Runrig itself did not 
disappear overnight. From the New Statistical Account it 
seems clear that there was still some “runrig” in Lochs 
together with individual holdings in the early 1830’s. And 
from the Napier Commission Report it appears that as late 
as 1851 runrig was not uncommon in many parts of Lewis.34 
Before the system began to disintegrate, when the tenant 
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was completely subservient to the tacksman, there was not 
much incentive to improve one’s lot. When the Old 
Statistical Account was written, the Parish of Stornoway 
contained twelve large farms, and what remained of the 
land was let to the sub-tenants who paid the tacksman from 
£1-10/- to £3 yearly in rent, and twelve days service. Only 
by working at the fishing, kelp or road making could they 
pay their rents and eke out a “tolerable subsistence.’ It 
appears, however, that Seaforth early “perceived the folly” 
of leaving the people under the tacksman, but it was under 
the proprietorship of Stewart Mackenzie that most of the 
tacksmen as middlemen disappeared.*¢ But this did not lead 
to immediate improvement. 

Perhaps, as W. C. Mackenzie suggests, the ‘caschrom’ or 
crooked spade typified the stage of agricultural development 
at which the people of Lewis had arrived.37 This implement 
was “a strong coarse spade, about six feet long, with a thick 
flat wooden head, armed at the extremity with a sharp 
narrow piece of iron. The iron serves the purpose of a sock, 
to penetrate the soil, and the wooden head, that of a mold- 
board to turn over the turf. The great length of the shaft, 
and the bulky wooden head, which serves as a fulcrum, 
form a lever of considerable power.”38 The ‘caschrom’ 
seems to have been the chief implement for agriculture 
around the turn of the century. This was especially the case 
in Uig and Lochs, both of which contained no plough at the 
beginning of the century.? In these two Parishes the 
rockiness and hilly ground diminished the usefulness, and 
number, of ploughs. For the ‘caschrom’ was “exceedingly 
well adapted to cultivate the earth among fixed rocks, 
where the plough cannot go, or where the soil is so filled 
with large loose stones as not to be arable.’’*° 

The validity of this statement seems to be reflected in the 
fact that in the other two Parishes the ‘caschrom’ was used 
only in stony ground; Barvas, in the 1790’s had ninety-two 
ploughs.*! By the end of this period Lochs and Uig were 
still using the ‘caschrom’, while in the Parish of Stornoway 
it was rapidly being replaced by the shade “‘which has now 
come into almost general use in the Parish.” But despite 
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its crudity and the labour required to cultivate a patch of 
land, the ‘caschrom’ was by no means unproductive — in 
many parts it afforded a more considerable increase than 
the land which was ploughed.* 

In terms of the approved stereotypes of the south — of 
turnip, rotation grasses, and enclosures — the Lewis crofter 
of this period failed to learn and apply the lessons of 
improved farming. Like his counterpart in the other isles 
and on the west coast, he may have carried through a 
productive revolution no less startling — the substitution 
over the greater part of his cropped land of an entirely new 
crop, potatoes, for the immemorial grain crops; but that 
was not entitrely a step in the right direction and grain 
crops like oats and barley continued to be grown. At the end 
of the 18th Century, despite “distillation and mismanage- 
ment’? Lewis seemed to raise enough grain for its own 
consumption.*4 But at no time was it self-sufficient in food. 
In the parish of Stornoway a real danger of suffering from 
want would exist “were it not for the extensive importation 
of meal through Stornoway.’’* Lochs relied on the stores 
at Stornoway to relieve an acute shortage. And by the 
1830’s one finds Lewis already importing grain.“ 

There does not seem to have been much attempt made at 
scientific agriculture. By 1850 one gets glimpses of a three 
shift rotation being practised in some parts — two white 
crops planted successively after potatoes. But the effect of 
the potato failure was to lead to an increase in the use of 
white crops with the result that the land was exhausted.* 
This was, of course, not a Lewis problem; it was one which 
was widespread throughout the Highlands. The “granting 
of minute holdings to a numerous population consolidated 
a recognisably over-great burden of people . . . and 
pulverised the land surface into units too small for 
systematic cultivation.’*? Matheson tried to attack sub- 
division by prohibiting two families to occupy the same lot. 
By 1850 he had spent £4,000 on draining, trenching and 
enclosing. But his attempts at land reclamation were not 
successful for it was not easy to reclaim the wet peaty soil 
of Lewis. A large reclamation of pure moss-land in the 
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years 1845-7, based on the example of Smith of Deanstown, 
had to be given up as uneconomic. Most of the other 
portions drained on the same system were also abandoned. 
Neither was the land which was actually reclaimed very 
remunerative. One area of eighty acres was given to eight 
tenants; but six preferred to go to America, despite the fact 
that they had built houses there. Again, on reclaimed land 
in Shawbost only two men took up lots. They were offered 
ten acres, took eight and soon wanted it reduced to four. 
The Minister of the Parish unsuccessfully urged his 
parishioners to accept the ten acre lots; and came to the 
conclusion that they simply did not appreciate the 
possibilities of the rotation of crops on such an area.°° 

But was this reluctance to initiate agricultural change 
simply due to the conservatism of the crofters or to “the 
peculiar indolence of the Highland character’? A few 
reasons have been put forward as possible reasons for the 
peculiar backwardness of Lewis agriculture during this 
period. At the beginning of the century one could blame the 
kelp industry for the kelp-season, coming as it did from 
the beginning of May till the end of August, coincided with 
the planting season. “The agriculture of the islands in which 
it (kelp) is carried on to any extent by the tenantry of these 
islands, is in a very miserable state, and has made no 
progress in comparison with that of those isles in which no 
kelp is made. Lewis, and the greater part of the chain called 
the Long Island, particularly distinguished for this 
manufacture, are far behind Islay, and even Mull and Skye, 
in the essential parts of Hebridean agriculture.’’®! This 
indictment was reiterated in the New Statistical Account 
where it was suggested that the seaweed should be used on 
the land as manure.® There can indeed be little doubt that 
much valuable seaweed was lost to the kelp industry, and 
in all four parishes, seaweed and natural manure had at all 
times to be supplemented by the old sooty thatch from the 
roofs of the houses. 

The problem, however, was much deeper. Robert Finlay- 
son, the Lochs minister, saw one important aspect of the 
problem when, in the New Statistical Account, he made a 
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plea for longer leases and more moderate holdings. With 
little security of tenure there was little incentive for the 
crofter to improve his holdings further than what would 
keep his family alive from year to year. But even with 
security of tenure, the crofter did not have the capital to 
stock such holdings as Matheson offered in the 1840’s. The 
factor, John Munroe Mackenzie, in his evidence to John 
Macneil’s Committee, conveniently ignored the price factor 
and emphasised the bad effects which charity had on the 
people.** But one of the crofters involved in the Shawbost 
reclamation scheme stated “I gave up six of the ten acres 
because I found the croft too large for me.” To have put 
more stock on it “would at present prices have beea 
unprofitable and I could not have got the rent in addition 
to subsistence out of the produce of the land and stock”. 
But with only four acres he could “do the land more 
justice.” Thus in a scheme of land redistribution the 
crofter who procured the vacated land was in a worse 
position than the crofter who had been removed: for he 
lacked the capital to stock it and so involved himself in 
deeper arrears. 

Improvements were further nullified in Lewis by the 
appalling inadequacy of communications. The first quarter 
of the 19th Century, a period which also saw the con- 
struction of the Caledonian Canal, was an era of great 
roadmaking in the Highlands. But in Lewis the soft, vast 
moor effectively cut off the parishes from each other and 
prevented any rapid communication with those districts 
productive in the necessaries of life. Lord Seaforth, before 
his death in 1815, made great efforts to remedy this 
situation but his daughter inherited a problem no less 
pressing. Road-making was only begun in 1791 with a 
stretch of fifteen miles being built from Stornoway to 
Barvas, the expense wholly undertaken by Seaforth. 
Following this roads were built in the Parish of Stornoway 
itself, to Aird, Back and in and around the town. When 
the proprietrix visited the island in 1818 and drove in a gig 
with a single horse, it was the “first vehicle with springs 
which was seen in Lewis.’’*’ 
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Seaforth’s concern with the problem of communications 
is illustrated in the memorial which he presented to the 
Commissioners for Highland Roads and Bridges in 1808. 
In it he suggested that the making of a road across the 
Island of Lewis would be an expedient application of part 
of the funds under their change. The cost of this road from 
Stornoway to Loch Roag was estimated at £5,000, half of 
which and any surplus over the estimate Seaforth was willing 
to pay himself. His application was unsuccessful, and 
although he afterwards commenced this road lack of money 
prevented its completion. The road was perhaps the most 
necessary of all in Lewis, for it was along its projected route 
that most of the disposable produce of the west side of the 
island was sent to the Stornoway market. The road would 
also enable the swift delivery of fishing requirements from 
Stornoway to Loch Roag. More than once nearly half the 
fishing had been lost for the want of salt and casks: and it 
was often impracticable to go to Loch Roag by sea for six 
or seven months of the year.*® 

There were, however, physical obstacles to road develop- 
ment on the west side of Lewis. A road to Aird in the Point 
district had no rivers or any other natural impediments to 
overcome, but on the west side it was different. The road 
to Barvas, first built in 1791, had no bridges; by the 1830’s 
it still had no bridges and the rivers were impassable in 
floods. And the projected road to Harris, which would have 
had to pass through the roughest terrain, had still not got 
beyond the Parish of Stornoway.*? In the 1860’s, despite the 
improvements which had undoubtedly taken place in roads, 
the visitor to Lewis could still comment that “the high road 
round the island is generally very good, though deficient in 
bridges on the west of the island, several considerable 
streams being crossed by rough causeways.” The fact that 
roads were by then “generally very good” was no doubt due 
to the efforts of Matheson in having branch roads built in 
the late 1840’s, spending over three-and-a-half thousand 
pounds on the scheme.°! 

Communications with the mainland of Scotland were 
regular, if nothing else, at the turn of the century. In 
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Stornoway itself a post office had been erected as early as 
1756 which seems to have been the first erected in the Outer 
Isles. In 1759 a fortnightly packet service was established 
between Stornoway and Poolewe. This packet at first carried 
mail, letters, passengers, and even cattle and horses. But 
due to the increased business it was decided that it should 
sail more regularly with the mail, and by the end of the 
century a new packet was purchased which sailed once a 
week between the two ports. The cost of the new service 
was £130 per annum, £70 of which was paid by the Govern- 
ment. Seaforth, himself, paid the rest of the money and 
tried to recoup himself by charging 2/6 to 4/6 on each 
passenger.” This weekly run was maintained throughout 
our period although in 1827 when Lord Teignmouth made 
the crossing he did not find it a very pleasing experience. 
The vessel, he states, was ill-found, its tackling ill-suited to 
bad weather, and its crew insufficient; a distance of forty-two 
miles took seventeen hours to complete.® It was around this 
time that steam communication between Stornoway and 
Ullapool was established, and Matheson later began a 
regular steamship link with Glasgow. 

In an area where there was a want for roads, cattle, and 
also sheep, were the only commodities that could make 
their own way to market. For most, if not all, of the period 
under consideration, the mainspring of whatever prosperity 
the Lewisman enjoyed was the price of cattle. It was also 
very much a factor in compelling the people to remain on 
the island rather than emigrate. After the failure of the 
kelp industry many from the Parish of Lochs had emigrated 
to Nova Scotia. Their success, communicated through 
letters, would undoubtedly have caused many to follow their 
example, had it not been for their reluctance to part with 
their cattle at the low prices prevailing. The quality of 
these beasts was not high for there was no attempt ar 
selective breeding — the object was quantity for the sale. 
And the subdivision of lots did nothing to keep the quality 
of the stock. The result was that many were the “miserable, 
starved beasts” described in the New Statistical Account.® 
It was common knowledge that the Lewis cattle improved 
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astonishingly on the better pastures of the mainland, and 
that Lewis beef, after fattening on the mainland, was highly 
rated.” But the obvious conclusion was not drawn. The 
pasture in Lewis was not sufficient to provide for the amount 
of livestock placed upon it. Moreover the winter feeding of 
the cattle on seaware or seaweed made the low quality of 
the stock certain. 


In the Parish of Barvas in the 1790’s there was a total of 
1,050 horses, 2,670 black cattle, and 3,392 sheep. Each 
year hundreds of these beasts were bought and sold at the 
tryst in Stornoway. The cattle were sold at 1-10/- to £3 per 
head, the sheep at 3/- each and the horses at £2-10/-.% By 
the 1830’s these prices had not much increased.” Although 
at the beginning of our period Lewis seemed to have 
supplied many of the horses for heavy labour in the other 
islands, they were by the 19th Century prized more for their 
value in carrying peats, seaweed, and fish.”! There being no 
roads in most districts, carts could not be used, and goods 
had to be carried on horseback. These goods were carried in 
two creels, hung upon a wooden saddle with a thick rug 
made of twisted rushes neatly woven together. In general. 
although firm and strong, the horses were not higher than 
Shetland ponies. The larger breed of horses was reserved 
for the farmers or tacksmen who used them for riding or 
pulling their carts. 


For some time during this period the crofter tried to 
augment his income by the illicit distillation and sale of 
whisky, although it is by no means clear how much whisky 
was sold and how much was actually consumed. The habitual 
sobriety and the infrequency of crime seems to imply the 
former, and in 1850 the Rev. Mr Macrae was in no doubt 
that it had increased the crofter’s pecuniary resources.’ 
There may have been excesses at public meetings, fairs and 
funerals, but most of the whisky seems to have been sold 
to visiting ships and to the ‘respectable’ households in 
Stornoway, where it was the custom to have a drink before 
breakfast. Whisky was always the favourite drink, although 
gin was regularly smuggled in by Norwegian vessels, despite 
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the viligance of the vessels belonging to the Revenue Service 
which constantly cruised along the coast. 

Lewis whisky or ‘tres-tarig’ (thrice distilled) was distilled 
from black oats, a feature which seems to have been 
uncommon elsewhere.” And before the opening up of 
commercial distilleries the practice of illicit distillation was 
openly admitted. Due to the utter inefficiency of the excise 
people often “ask their guests .. . whether they prefer Coll 
or Grace (Gress); whisky of those farms having been 
celebrated.””> But in the case of excise officers stumbling 
upon a still “they meet with no opposition; as the islanders 
imagine that the ill-treatment of an Excise officer would 
probably lead to the quartering amongst them of a detach- 
ment of troops.” In such instances the people, possessing 
as they did the land in common, often pooled their resources 
to pay the fines leviable by the excise as the penalty for 
illicit distillation.”? But the practice seems to have died out 
after Stewart Mackenzie erected a distillery “on a grand 
scale” in Stornoway. The decrease in smuggling seems to be 
reflected in the threefold increase in the amount of spirits 
imported by the 1830’s.”8 

But the one constant source of revenue for the crofter 
throughout this period was the fishing, especially the cod 
and ling fishing. The active fishing of both east and west 
coasts of Lewis was devoted to white fishing. Fishing had 
always lain deep in Lewis life and despite the temporary 
success of an industry like kelp, it could not fail to remain 
permanently influential. Traditionally it was a subsistence 
industry and so it was to remain — a composite and 
neighbourly, rather than an individual, activity. For despite 
its apparent self-sufficiency, the family was too small, weak, 
and precarious a unit to stand alone. The narrow margin 
of survival even in good seasons, the risks of the bread 
winner’s death and of his family’s destitution made it 
necessary for the family to link itself with the wider circles 
of community life. In fishing this was more apparent than 
in most activities. In the Parish of Stornoway every farm 
and hamlet except Melbost had boats, and most families had 
a share in those boats.” In the village of Carloway there were 
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one-hundred families engaged in the ling fishing, owning 
eight boats. The lack of capital, however, often prevented 
the fishermen from owning sufficient and necessary equip- 
ment. When the herring came to the Vig coast, about 1830. 
the people, through lack of money, did not have the nets 
to fish for them.®! 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that he used a primitive 
hand line with smaller fish as bait, the Lewis fisherman 
caught a large quantity of white fish round the coast. Well 

| cured and dried, these fish could then be sold to the 

| Stornoway merchants at an average price of £14 a ton. In 
Lochs about twenty-four tons were caught during a season 
which lasted from February to May. But it was the Parish 
of Uig which showed the most “commendable industry” in 
the cod and ling fisheries, in addition to exporting aboui 
100,000 lobsters a year to the London market. About thirty 
tons of cod and ling were taken each year and these were 
cured at shore houses before selling them, the cad at 4d and 
the ling at 7d. It was the money thus acquired which ensured 
the upkeep of the eighty boats owned by the Parish, for 
there was no County or other aid.® In Barvas, unlike the 
other parishes, the principal fishing seems to have been 
that of dog fish. From the livers of the dog fish there was 
produced a considerable quantity of oil, which could be sold 
to the merchants of Stornoway at 6d to 8d a pint. 

After the collapse of the kelp industry there was a greai 
deal of seasonal migration from Lewis to the herring 
fisheries on the east coast, and more particularly to Caith- 
ness, The very propinquity of the industry, says Malcolm 
Gray, with its demands for seasonal labour and its seasonal 
flush of money was bound to provoke some repercussions 
in Highland areas where labour was superfluous and the 
need for money great. Lewis was very much one of these 
areas before the kelp failed. There was, it seems, no notice- 
able migration to Caithness until after the failure of the 
kelp;°* but from the 1830’s the movement became pro- 
nounced and by 1850 the chief source of income seems to 
have been the Caithness fishing, and not cattle. From 
Caithness a fisherman could bring back from £2 to £4; and 
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from a village like Garrabost in the Point district, five 
boats with five men each went to the Caithness herring 
fishing every year. By the mid-19th Century there was a 
decided preference to go to Caithness or to fish at home, 
than to work on the relief road projects at home. Only in 
places where there was no strong fishing tradition, like the 
eastern district of Uig, did men engage more readily in the 
road works. In the fishing villages, only the elderly men 
worked on the roads to gain some meal.® This was not 
surprising in an area where the fishing tradition was strong. 
Working sixty hours on the roads, where there were no 
hand barrows provided and where workers had to carry 
road metal in creels on their backs, seemed quite alien to 
the Lewis fishermen. 

But fishing, like the kelp and cattle, did little more than 
facilitate the paying of rent and the buying of the 
necessaries of life. The Lewis crofter still could not afford 
to place a comfortable roof over his head; in 1850 he was 
still living in the same miserable thatched house which he 
had inhabited at the end of the 18th Century. The Rev. 
Macrae was far off the mark when he described these hovels 
as “abodes of happiness and contentment.’’®? These sordid 
huts —- in general indescribably filthy —- were surmounted 
with thatch made of stubble or potato stalks, bound by 
heather or straw ropes. The rafters were so slight that not 
much thatch could be placed upon them, thus leaving the 
entire structure at the mercy of the elements, although the 
smoke and increasing heat from the fire, strategically placed 
in the middle of the floor, evaporated the rain seeping in 
through the roof. “These houses after a smart shower 
appear like so many salt pans or breweries in operation.’’® 
If, according to Thomas Knox, one of the Lewisman’s ideas 
of comfort was ‘firing’ then he had a comfortable supply 
of peats. But one would question his view that, although 
these houses were “small”, they were not miserable.®’ 
Neither would one accept the view that the efforts of 
Stewart Mackenzie to secure the separation of cattle and 
people in the houses were “sorely against the wish of the 
people.’’? 
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ft was not a question of resentment of change; it was 
rather a question of simple economics. Change meant 
money, and money was not available. This was why, even 
in 1850, Lewis knew very little of gables, chimneys, and 
glass windows. These improvements were outwith the reach 
of the ordinary crofter. Wood was so scarce in Lewis and 
so dear “that it cannot be had in sufficient quantity to make 
a good roof. A rafter twelve feet long and three inches 
indiameter will cost 3d; and other timber in proportion.?! 
Even the stones used in the buildings in Stornoway had to 
be imported, despite the fact that there was a quarry 
between Garrabost and Portnaguran in the Point district.% 
And although the neat, slated houses of Stornoway impressed 
visitors, there were in effect two Stornoways, one for the 
rich and one for the poor. In the former the merchants 
rented their houses at £15-£25 a year, while on the north 
side of the town, the sailors and fishermen lived in their 
“miserable thatched huts.’’?? The latter were in the same 
condition as the rural population, having to make their 
own shoes and clothes to avoid unnecessary expense, and 
so have the average £5 rental at the end of the year. Even 
by the mid-1860’s the houses of the majority were still in a 
woeful condition; in no part of the Hebrides does there seem 
to have been so little improvement in this respect. 
Hardship was indeed the constant theme in Lewis during 
the first half of the 19th Century. The destitution of the 
second half of the 1830’s and the potato famine of the 
1840’s were only the culmination of years of chronic hard- 
ship and despair. Destitution crept up on the crofter because 
the price of his products fell while many of his monetary 
obligations remained fixed. Simultaneously, the rapid 
increase in population “‘thrust the whole economy on to the 
Malthusian margins.’’* In the 1830’s there was destitution 
almost every year. People lived from hand to mouth, for 
the cereals on the island had never been sufficient for more 
than six months of the year, and more frequently for less 
than that time. Subsistence in the remaining months was 
derived from the potato, scant dairy products, and fishing. 
In such a situation the crop failures of 1836 and 1837 came 
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as a particularly heavy blow. The weather was a telling 
factor. Even in April of 1836 there was hail, frost and snow 
accompanied by gales. Almost 700 head of stock died, 
besides several thousand sheep; and hardly any lambs 
survived at all. The Parish of Barvas alone lost 300 cattle. 
“The island”, said the ‘Inverness Courier’ “is reduced to a 
state of dearth and desolation that is heart-rending to 
contemplate.’ Yet the destitution seems to have been quite 
unequal in degree. In Knock it was estimated at one-fourth 
of the population (this low figure was due to the fishing); in 
Cross it amounted to four-fifths; in Stornoway the amount 
of destitution was rated at one-half; in Lochs almost the 
whole population was affected; while in Barvas the minister 
stated that “he could not name a single family among his 
whole flock, who in the course of a month could have ar 
ounce of meal.” Only relief and aid from the proprietor and 
the Destitution Committees haved many from actual 
starvation. 


So also in the 1840’s relief was to save them again. 
Virtually the whole population was affected by the potato 
blight, and at one time there were in the island 11,000 
receiving relief.” Uig seems to have been the hardest hit 
of the four Parishes — as late as 1850 the potato crop in 
Uig was still being totally destroyed by the blight. The 
people in the Parish may have been exceptionally kind to 
each other and shared food with their neighbours; yet in 
MacNeil’s Report of 1851 there are cited two cases of 
malnutrition in Uig, one having no stock, the other having 
only one cow.” In many districts where the crop was only 
partially destroyed, the people soon had to resort to eating 
the seed potatoes reserved for the following year’s planting. 
Some people in Carnish had, in 1849, no potatoes left to 
plant.” 

Moreover, in Uig as well as in Barvas, the people do not 
seem to have been aware of the right of appeals to the 
Parochial Boards, although in Lochs and Stornoway the 
case was different.'° Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
relief saved lives. For it was the only means to which the 
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Lewisman could look. The rural population in Lewis were, 
as Matheson wrote to Lord John Russell, “all on a level 
in point of means, without the intermixture of a middle 
class, to whom they can look for continuous employment.” !® 
Lewis, however, seems to have been no different from the 
rest of the country in the ‘‘detrimental” effect which relief 
had on the character of the people. They were slow to 
accept the public works offered by the proprietor. MacNeil 
commented on this when he said that “the inhabitants of 
Lewis appear to have no feeling of obligation or of thank- 
fulness for the aid that has been extended to them by the 
proprietor; but on the contrary, regard the exaction of 
labour for wages as oppression.” 02 But the Parochial Boards 
of Lewis in a memorial to Lord John Russell in 1851 came 
to grips with the situation, when they saw the lack of 
response as largely due to the recurrence of the plight.!° 
But whatever the reason there is little doubt that, but for 
the action of landowners like Matheson and also of sub- 
scribers in Scottish cities, the “Hungry Forties” may have 
produced the same disastrous results in the Outer Isles as 
they did in Ireland. 

The one panacea which the 19th Century offered to 
places in such a condition as Lewis was emigration. Sir 
James Matheson wrote in 1851 that “emigration is the only 
effectual remedy to afford elbow room.”’'™ Ten years earlier 
the Select Committee on emigration came to the conclusion 
that a well arranged system of emigration was of primary 
importance, adding that the people were at that time more 
anxious to emigrate than before.'® In Uig the people could 
not, apparently, be comfortable until one out of every three 
families were removed by emigration; while another witness 
stated that about 7,000 people should be removed from the 
island. 06 The same witness, however, offered a redistribution 
of population as a solution to the problem in Lewis. “In the 
northern part of the island which is the best fishing station 
the lots of land are larger and the soil more favourable for 
raising grain.” These lots could be made much smaller and 
the tenants transferred from the less favoured parts to 
concentrate on fishing. Though emigration might be 
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advantageous a great deal could be achieved by this shifting 
of population. !° 

For emigration was never very popular in Lewis during 
this period. There was always an effort to keep the 
population at home, This attitude was reflected in the way 
many parents refused to allow their children to be taught 
English lest it might encourage them to leave the island. 
The Gaelic language was not necessarily an insurmountable 
obstacle, for theré were many Gaelic speaking emigrants 
in the colonies, especially Canada. The distress of the later 
years may have had some effect in changing this attitude: 
and it may be that Norman MaclLeod’s Gaelic periodical 
giving information about the colonies, which was distributed 
throughout the Highlands, may have had some effect. 
During the distress of the late 1830’s not less than one 
thousand people “of the poorest denomination” assembled 
outside Seaforth Lodge as a demonstration of gratitude for 
aid, and also it seems, as an expression of their anxiety for 
emigration. At the same time a “deputation from the 
Parish of Uig stated that they could name forty families 
ready to go from the neighbourhood if they had the 
means.’’!°8 On the other hand, when Matheson, during the 
potato famine, offered “liberal aid” to those who wished to 
emigrate by cancelling all arrears, allowing emigrants to 
sell stock, providing necessities for the voyage and a free 
passage, few were disposed to take advantage of these 
inducements. By 1850 he had to serve Summons of removal 
on all those in arrears for two years, and the number of 
families ‘willing’ to emigrate was 112 (653 people). A 
further 184 families (1,126 people) enrolled for emigration 
although they were unwilling to go.!0? The years immediately 
following 1850 saw the start of mass emigration from Lewis. 
Not all of it was voluntary. 

One of the brighter aspects of an otherwise depressing 
picture is the development of the town of Stornoway. As 
early as the 1780’s there is much praise for it from John 
Lane Buchanan. He notes the regular layout of the 
buildings and streets, the fact that the merchants had built 
piers and quays, and the “excellent” accommodation and 
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entertainment available in the town.'!° The “neat, slated 
houses”, in contrast to the rest of the island, impressed 
James Macdonald, while to John MacCulloch it came as 
“an agreeable surprise” that he could play whist in such a 
remote part of the country.!!! By the 1830’s we learn that 
“the habits of the people resemble those of their neighbours 
in the south.’!!2 These ‘people’ were the merchants and 
other noteworthies who formed a society that was not 
inconsiderable in numbers or wealth. It was from their 
numbers that the nine Magistrates and Councillors came. 
A charter of 1825 empowered the proprietor to grant to th: 
resident feuars and burgesses the right to elect these nine 
men. The magistrates exercised a civil jurisdiction in small 
cases, chiefly actions of debt; they did not, in practice, 
exercise any criminal jurisdiction. This was dealt with by 
the Sheriff Substitute for Lewis, who resided in Stornoway. 
Immediately after 1825 there were “considerable sums” 
produced as fees for the admission of burgesses, this being 
necessary before a person could trade or manufacture within 
the burgh. The fees of admission were £1.13.4; but by the 
1830’s we learn that “of some years none have entered.””!!? 

Stornoway’s importance depended very much on its trade 
which consisted mainly in the exportation of cattle and fish. 
When Lord Teignmouth visited the island in 1827 the town 
owned seven trading vessels of its own, while vessels were 
regularly built and launched in the town. In 1813 for 
example, “there was launched at Stornoway, witnessed by a 
great concourse of people, a fine new brig, about 200 tons 
— the largest vessel ever built in the Hebrides”.''* Storno- 
way’s safe, natural harbour seems to have been a mucn 
frequented one, and afforded many advantages to the 
vessels from Liverpool and Ireland which were engaged in 
the Baltic trade. Yet, “notwithstanding the importance of 
the harbour . . . and its being the resort of the vessels 
engaged in the Baltic trade, there is no lighthouse at its 
entrance.”!!s The lighthouse at Scalpay was, at this time, 
the only one in the area; but by the 1830’s a lighthouse was 
in the process of being built on Arnish point, at the 
entrance to the harbour.''® 
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In the early part of the 19th Century, the merchants of 
Stornoway monopolised the management o fthe fisheries of 
Lewis, supplying salt and provisions, and purchasing the 
fish. In successful years they took several thousand barrels, 
and had about thirty-five vessels from twenty to thirty tons 
“annually fitted for the bounty at great expense, and by the 
profits arising from them they are chiefly supported.”’!!” 


By 1808 the number of registered vessels belonging to 
Stornoway had reached forty-four. Besides these vessels 
regularly employed in fishing and trade, there were 104 
small boats which occasionally engaged in the herring, ling, 
and cod fisheries. Many of these did not belong to 
Stornoway but stayed there for part of the year.''® But all 
the local vessels were manned by natives of the island and 
were always victualled, except for beef, from the country. 

The merchants, however, were often frustrated by the 
fluctuations and inconsistencies of the herring fishery. In 
1795, for example, over 4,300 barrels of herring were 
exported from Stornoway, but in the very next year only 
1.700 barrels left the town. In consequence the merchants 
suffered “as the bounty money will not defray their 
expense.’”!'? Yet even in such a bad year as 1796 the 
merchants may have been compensated to some extent by 
the increase in the white fish catch. The white fishing was 
always the safer and more consistent source of revenue. In 
1841 while the herring industry was being described as 
“not steady” (there had been no herring fishing at all in 
1840), those employed in the cod and ling fishing had 
“sufficient employment”, enabling them to earn from £2 
to £10, 20 

Stewart Mackenzie seems to have realised the potential 
of the white fishing when, after the kelp failure, he took 
over the fisheries. By 1827 he had launched the first cod- 
smack furnished by Lewis and supplied the London market 
with a cargo of fresh fish.!?) The proprietor certainly 
“pushed” the white fishing to a considerable extent and 
spent a great amount of money in doing so.'2? In so far as 
it afforded much needed employment then it was a fair 
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success. But how far he overstretched his financial limita- 
tions in doing so is another matter, and is something which 
was perhaps of some importance in his selling of the island 
to Matheson in the 1840’s. The latter, in fact, turned the 
fishing industry back to the curers, great and small. These 
men were undoubtedly useful leaders of a community in 
which leaders were needed to adapt life to a changing 
economy. Especially before most fishermen could speak 
and write English, the local curers were best fitted to take 
action not only in marketing but in approaching the 
Government to aid the construction of necessities like piers 
and harbours. Or when aid was not forthcoming they had 
the capital to act independently as in 1815-17 when a large 
quay was erected by voluntary subscriptions among the 
merchants of Stornoway, unassisted by any public or foreign 
aid whatever. 

The town of Stornoway was the one place in Lewis where 
apparently the Gaelic language lost ground. The aversion 
of the Stornowegian of the 20th Century to his native 
language is not a new development, but one which was 
quite apparent in the first half of the 19th Century. Although 
“all born in the town speak Gaelic” there was a decided 
preference for English, especially among the ‘principal 
inhabitants’.'223 One of those inhabitants was Lewis Maciver 
whose son Evander spent so many painful hours in Edin- 
burgh trying to rid himself of his Gaelic intonations. This 
‘Highland Gentleman’ tells us in his memoirs that the 
“better classes” in Stornoway were “not satisfied with the 
Parish School, atetnded as it was by children from whom 
infectious complaints were caught, and many of whom 
could not speak English”. A school was opened especially 
for the ‘respectable’ children, but fortunately it did not 
outlive its first teacher. “á 

The total use of Gaelic in Lewis was, of course, a factor 
weighing heavily against the success of educational develop- 
ment. Like his fellow Islesmen, the Lewisman was still 
proud of his Gaelic tongue, for there were still no outside 
influences like newspapers to make him almost ashamed of 
his cultural heritage as was later to happen. Moreover, he 
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clung to his native language as something which could 
prevent not only his own emigration but also the loss of 
his family from the island. Every potential wage-earner was 
of the utmost importance to an economy in which there was 
an annual struggle to pay off debts. He therefore failed tu 
see education as a means of bettering the hapless condition 
of his children, his attitude was “If we give them education, 
they will leave us.”'2 As later years were to prove, this 
attitude was not ill-founded; for education has been the 
one great depopulating factor in the Highlands in the last 
century. By 1850, however, the prejudice of the Lewisman 
may have been losing ground. If it was then it was mainly 
due to the efforts of the Gaelic Schools Society, resulting in 
an ever-increasing number of the population being taught 
to read. 

Both the S.S.P.C.K. and the Committee appointed to 
administer the Royal Bounty early recognised the educa- 
tional needs of Lewis, and the necessity to supplement the 
parochial system. By the 1790’s there were in Lewis three 
parish schools and four Society schools, besides spinning 
schools in all four parishes. Seven schools for a population 
of eight-and-a-half thusand were hardly adequate, but they 
did at least illustrate that even in the remotest part of the 
Highlands an attempt was being made to supply schools for 
the use of the people. The New Statistical Account records 
a considerable progress in the erection of schools in Lewis 
— fifteen English and eleven Gaelic schools: and when 
Alexander Nicolson visited the island in the 1860’s there 
were forty-eight schools. This last increase was no doubt 
largely due to the efforts of the Free Church and the 
Ladies Association. Nevertheless, a large number of 
children were still in 1866 not receiving education, Nicolson 
could justifiably comment that it “cannot be said that Lewis 
has been very expensive to the nation in the matter of 
schools, or, indeed, to anybody but its own proprietor and 
a few benevolent Free Church ladies.’’!2é 

Much was indeed done by the proprietors of Lewis to 
encourage education. In the 1790’s Seaforth provided the 
building material for the Society’s school, in addition to 
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paying more than half the salary for the mistress of the 
Society’s spinning school in Stornoway. This latter school 
which “has rescued many poor girls from habits of idleness 
and vice” had the patronage of Mrs Mackenzie of Seaforth 
who gave liberal premiums to scholars.'”” By 1830 Stewart 
Mackenzie’s wife had, apart from keeping up the spinning 
school, also established a straw plaiting school and at her 
own expense had brought a teacher from the south to 
instruct the twenty children who attended the school. She 
also established a boys school in a remote part of the town, 
chiefly occupied by fishermen.'*® Other attempts at female 
instruction were made by Sir James and Lady Matheson 
who founded and endowed in 1847 a ‘Female Educational 
and Industrial Seminary’.'2? But female education remained 
inadequate during this entire period and for many years 
thereafter. 

Despite all these efforts, however, the illiteracy in Lewis 
was astonishingly high, Alexander Nicolson found in 1866 
that the number able to read English was ‘exceedingly 
small” while the number that could write was still even less. 
At the same time, a “considerable” number of adults were 
able to read the Scriptures in their mother tongue. Thus he 
concluded “that all the educational power put forth, up to a 
comparatively recent period, has, with the exception of the 
agency of the Gaelic schools, been of trifling effect.” 30 This 
was indeed the only conclusion one could come to in 
relation to the educational development of Lewis in this 
period. The work of the Gaelic Schools, with their particular 
emphasis upon Gaelic reading, did much for the education of 
the people of the Highlands, half of whom in 1822 could 
not read, and many of whom had no school within con- 
venient reach. The S.P.C.K. had certain books, including 
the New Testament, translated into Gaelic for use in their 
schools. But until the advent of the Gaelic schools in 1811, 
the ability to read Gaelic was confined to those who had 
already learned to read some English in the Parish and 
society schools. 

These Gaelic schools had particular effect upon Lewis, 
although their influence seems to be more pronounced in 
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the religious, rather than the educational, development of 
the island. The Edinburgh Society sent one of its first 
teachers to Lewis when in December 1811 Angus MacLeod 
came to open a school in Bayble.'3! He became the fore- 
runner of many Gaelic teachers who prepared the way for 
the religious revival which overtook Lewis about 1824. The 
Society had a rule that their agents were not to preach or 
hold religious services; but in four extensive parishes there 
were great physical impediments to a regular intercourse 
between the parish clergy and their parishioners. It was left 
to the Gaelic teachers to hold meetings, read and explain 
the Scriptures in the various districts. This they did 
effectively and once the ground had been prepared, the 
evangelical preaching of Finlay Cook, Alexander MacLeod, 
and the Rev. Mr Macdonald of Ferintosh did the rest. 

One should be wary of accepting the Evangelical 
suggestion that before the evangelical revival of the 1820’s 
the people of Lewis were “mere formalists’.!32 There was 
much to impede the development of religious instruction 
before that time. The Stornoway Minister made an appeal 
in the Old Statistical Account for a missionary — an appeal 
which was repeated in the later Account — since almost 
1,000 people had little opportunity to hear divine worship. 
He himself had to leave Stornoway Church every fifth 
Sunday to preach in Gress and Point.'33 If Lewis religion was 
“mere formalism’, then in comparison to the other Isles it 
was a dignified formalism. The riots at Presbytery meetings 
which Buchanan describes with such relish do not seem 
to have been a feature of Lewis religious life. “It must be 
confessed” he says “that a greater decency of character 
begins to prevail here among the clergy than in the other 
isles.”?!34 

But it was the evangelical preachers of the 19th Centurv. 
patronised as they were by Mrs Stewart Mackenzie, who 


were able to exploit the work which the Gaelic teachers 


had been doing since 1811. One young man, a native of Uig, 
returning from long military service, stated that he “found 
things not as I left them. I found the Bible of God, of which 
I was totally ignorant, among my friends and schools 
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amongst them for teaching the knowledge of that blessed 
book.’’35 The focus of the religious revival in Lewis was 
the Parish of Uig where the preaching of Alexander Mac- 
Leod, the first evangelical minister of Lewis, seems to have 
borne a vast harvest. When a race of gifted converts had 
arisen to spiritual manhood Rev. MacLeod introduced in 
Lewis what he had seen in his native county of Sutherland, 
and under him the “Men's Day” became a fruitful and fixed 
institution in the Island — an institution which has still 
survived. If these were the “days of the fathers” on the 
mainland, they were by the same token the days of the 
“men” in Lewis. Thousands travelled to communions to 
hear these men give their own interpretation of the ‘question’ 
on the Friday of communion weekend. In 1828 an estimated 
9,000 people flocked to Uig, while in the 1830’s many came 
from Harris and Uist to attend. "6 


Many of these ‘men’ became or were Gaelic Schools’ 
teachers and exerted much religious influence in their local 
districts, much to the keen chagrin of the ‘moderate’ 
ministers in Lewis. In the late 1820’s a case arose in the 
Parish of Barvas which illustrated the friction between 
minister and teacher. The Rev. Macrae had the teacher 
dismissed by the Society owing to his holding of meetings 
in Ness. But the people agreed to collect among themselves 
sufficient to pay his salary and build him a school. The 
result was that they were cut off from Church privileges, 
and this was an important factor in the steps leading to the 
building of a Parliamentary Church in Cross, where the 
well-known Finlay Cook became its first minister in 1829. 
Meanwhile the influence exerted by Angus Maciver in the 
district of Back was frowned upon and openly opposed by 
the other ‘moderate’ minister in Lewis —- the Rev. Cameron 
of Stornoway.’ 


Thus a bond was created between those men and the 
common people which was to have considerable importance. 
In 1843 there could be little doubt about which way Lewis 
would go, immersed as it was in the evangelical spirit for 
almost twenty years. Moreover, before the disruption, the 
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previously mentioned Angus Maciver and Alexander Mac- 
coll, a teacher in Uig, travelled all over the island giving 
address on the principles contended for in the ‘Ten Years 
Conflict’.'!28 This undoubtedly had much to do with the 
striking clearance from the State Church in Lewis, where 
predictably the adherents of the Established Church were 
chiefly confined to Stornoway. Thus in 1843 a new era 
began in the religious life of Lewis. A new institution, the 
Free Church, had been created which, more than any other 
body, was, and still continues, to influence the social life 
of the island. 

Otherwise, however, a new era had not begun in Lewis 
by 1850. The preceding half-century, illustrating as it did 
the picture of an almost pastoral economy struggling at all 
times for survival, was an unhappy one and one which did 
not auger well for the future. The years immediately 
following 1850 were to see the spread of the deer forests 
and the mass emigrations to Canada. The Crofters Act of 
1886 was still many years distant. In the end a new era did 
begin in Lewis — perhaps it had come too late. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT GAELIC POETRY 


SOMHAIRLE Mac GILL-EAIN 
12th March 1982 


When I hear one of the great song poems, especially thos 
of obscure or unknown authorship, those sometimes called 
‘folk poems’ or ‘sub-literary’ poems, I ask myself how much 
of their magic is due to their tunes, including their refrains 
or choruses of meaningless vocables or mixtures of actual 
words and meaningless vocables. I am thinking of such 
obscure or anonymous songs as ‘Griogar Cridhe’, one or 
two others of the MacGregor tragedies; ‘Cairistìona’; ‘A 
Phitthrag’, ‘Seathan’; ‘MacSiri’; ‘An Crònan Muileach’: 
‘Uamha ’n Oir’; one or two of the extant laments for Iain 
Garbh of Raasay; the two great ‘Ailein Duinn’ poems; 
Beathag Mhor’s song to Màrtainn Mor a’Bhealaich; ‘Nig- 
hean Oighre Shrath Shuardail’; ‘Bràighe Loch Ial’: ‘Mo 
Nighean Donn á Còrnaig’; ‘Iomair thusa, Choinnich 
chridhe’; ‘Mo Rùn Geal Og’; and many many more; and 
such songs by well-known poets as ‘Oran Mór Mhic Leòid: 
three or four or five of Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh’s’: 
‘Mairi Mhér’s ‘Ged tha mo cheann air liathadh’; and 
‘Nuair bha mi óg”; Ross’s ‘Oran Eile’; ‘Beinn Dórain’; 
Cabar Féidh’ etc. etc. 

In many of those song poems, the tunes themselves are 
great, very great, or simply ineffable; and what is more 
they seem like exhalations from the words, as if the very 
words created the tunes. At one time at any rate, one of 
th very greatest authorities, Rev. William Matheson, agreed 
with me that some of the tunes came out of the words in a 
simultaneous creation. Whether they did or not, they very 
often seem to, which is the ultimate test. I am thinking of 
such songs as the versions of ‘Cairistiona’ and ‘A Phitthrag’ 
that I heard from Calum Johnston; the version of ‘Na h- 
Eileanan Ditrach’ that my brother Calum got from Mrs 
MacCormick from Haclait in Benbecula; the version of 
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‘MacSiri’ that came from the MacInnes family and the 
MacDonald family in Strath in Skye; the version of ‘S mi 
‘nam shuidh air an fhaoilinn’ that my grandmother had; the 
version of another Iain Garbh song sung by the late J. C. M. 
Campbell; the version of Ross’s ‘Oran Eile’ as sung by my 
father; ‘Calum Sgaire’ or ‘A Choinnich Chridhe’ as sung by 
Katie MacLeod, etc. etc. etc. 

I think, and I have long ago said it publicly, that many 
Gaelic songs were spoiled by becoming Luadh songs; that 
their rhythms and timing were quickened and made less 
poignant and subtle, and that the verbal accretions of the 
Luaidh lessened the intensity of their poetry. For example 
the late K. C. Craig’s ‘Orain Luaidh Mairi Nighean Alas- 
dair’ made even the greatest of the Iain Garbh songs ‘S mi 
‘nam shuidh air an fhaoilinn’ an ‘Oran Luaidh’; and his 
versions of ‘A Phiithrag’ and ‘Mo Nighean Donn á Cornaig’ 
seem to me to have disturbing accretions in their words. 
Indeed I was told that Dómhnall Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir 
said that Mairi Nighean Alasdair was prone to mix the 
words of songs, many of which she got from Domhnall’s 
own mother. That does not alter the fact that many more 
of her versions are magnificent homogeneous poems and 
that the loss of K. C. Craig in 1963 was a tragedy for 
Gaeldom. 

Let me give Calum Johnston’s version of Cairistiona 
without the refrain of vocables: 

Nach freagair thu, Chairistiona? 

Na freagradh tu chluinninn fhin thu. 
Thug mi bliadhna ’n cùirt an righ leat 
'S ged theirinn e thug mi tri ann 

Turus thug mi a Ghleann Comhann, 
Bha ’n fhairge trom ’s an caolas domhainn 
Cha b’urra dhomh mo leum a thomhas; 
Cha robh Cairistiona romham. 

Chi mi luingeas air Caol Tle 

Tighinn an coinneamh Cairistiona, 
Chan ann gu banais a dhéanamh 

Ach g’a cur san talamh iseal, 

Fo leacan troma gu dilinn. 
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These are all the words I heard from Calum Johnston, 
and he always sang all the words he knew of a song to an 
audience keen to hear him. For example, he would sing a 
very long version of ‘A’ Bhirlinn Bharrach’. 

In Sinclair’s ‘Oranaiche’ there are wonderfully fine 
versions of at least three of the songs I have mentioned: the 
Campbell/Morrison ‘Ailein Duinn’; the Maclean ‘Ailein 
Duinn”; and ‘Mhic Ain mhic Sheumais’. These are only 
three of those with great words and great melodies but they 
are great without the melodies to which they are sung. In 
1955 I was giving a lecture to a big group of Bavarian 
teachers and student teachers in Munich. It was on some- 
thing to do with modern English poetry. Knowing that I 
knew Gaelic, one of the audience asked me without any 
warning to give them an English translation of a Gaelic 
poem. I had only my memory and had to choose quickly. 
I chose the Campbell/Morrison ‘Ailein Duinn’ and translated 
it (I think very word in Sinclair’s ‘Oranaiche’) line by line, 
having to remember the Gaelic and put it into English 
almost simultaneously. It must have been a very lame 
performance on my part, but the reaction was in the words: 
“What a marvellous poem!” I think the same reaction 
would have greeted a great number of Gaelic songs even in 
translation and, of course, without their tunes, which are 
sometimes beyond all words, and I still think that those 
songs, words and music together, are the greatest artistic 
glory of Scotland. My brother John would have said some 
pibrochs such as the ‘Lament for the Children’, 

Of the tune of the great MacGregor song-poem “: ‘S mi’m 
shuidhe seo m’ ónar air còmhnard an ratbaid”? I have no 
proper recollection though I heard it at least once. As far 
as I remember, the melody to which this song was sung is 
not at all adequate for the words of this great poem, a poem 
which seems to have complexities and ironies. The lines 
beginning, “°S ann a rinn sibh ’n t-sithionn anamoch/Anns 
a’ ghleann am bi ’n ceathach/Dh’ fhàg sibh an t-Eóin 
boidheach/Air a’ mhòintich “na laighe/’Na starsnaich air 
féithe/An déidh a reubadh le claidheamh”, may seem a 
savage gloating about the killing of John Drummond, King’s 
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Forester in Glenartney, but he had summarily hanged seven 
or eight MacGregors for poaching. What of the word 
‘bòidheach’. The concession in the word is, I think, 
ambivalent. How much is it a gloating contrast between 
his living appearance or his appearance as a mangled 
decapitated corpse left a stepping-stone over a bog; and how 
much is there in it of a woman’s pity for a handsome man? 
I think there is a strange density about the word ‘bòidheach’, 
and there is surely an irony about the words “°S ann rinn 
sibh ’n t-sithionn anamoch”. It is dangerous to use the 
word ‘simple’ in talking about poetry. 

A great many of the anonymous or obscure song poems 
are high-keyed expressions of tragedy, most often of 
tragedies of circumstances, but often too the tragedies 
involve character. I suppose the MacGregor chiefs and clan 
were unusually reckless in their revenge for the terrible 
wrongs they suffered and that they committed barbarities 
almost as bad as the judicial barbarities of the time. What 
do we know of Iain Garbh MacGille Chaluim of Raasay 
except that he was unusually strong and handsome? His 
death was purely a tragedy of circumstances to his sister, 
who, according to one tradition, made the songs, one every 
Friday for a year after his death, but the drunkenness of 
himself and the crew had something to do with it, according 
to the letter written by his surviving brother Alasdair. There 
are also traditions that he was more than ordinarily vain 
about his wanting to take on a great Matheson strong man, 
John of Fernaig, and the other is a Skye tradition about his 
coming to challenge Gilleasbuig na Dige. Whether Gilleas- 
buig was a MacDonald, MacQueen, Nicolson or Martin I do 
not know. Whatever Iain Garbh was really like in character 
and disposition there is nothing in the five extant songs 
about him to suggest that his death was anything but a 
tragedy of circumstance. It is interesting however that one 
of the songs is by a sister who was abandoned by her lover, 
presumably not the wife of Duncan MacRae of Inverinate. 
Who the ‘mac thighearna ’n Duine” who was false to Iain 
Garbh’s sister was, we do not know. Was he of Duntulm 
or of Dunvegan or of Peighinn an Duine, now called South 
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Cuidreach? At any rate the personal humiliation may give 
edge to the great songs attributed by some traditions to the 
sister of Iain Garbs. 

A great number of the songs are by no means tragic, 
anything but. There is the wistful fragrant memory of 
‘Nighean Oighre Shrath Shuardail’, and more than a wistful 
memory in the quiet triumph of ‘Bràighe Loch Iall’, both 
men’s songs. There is a great triumph in the woman’s song 
‘A mhic Ain mhic Sheumais’ though there is in it too pain 
because of his wound and regret that he has to stay in the 
bare exposed Eriskay instead of in lush Sleat or in the rich 
pasture lands of Trotternish. There is another kind of 
triumph in the much sought after girl of ‘Nochd a’cheud 
oidhche ’n fhoghair’ and in the tolerant and amused gentle- 
ness Of ‘Mac Og an Iarla Ruaidh’. The famous song by 
Beathag mhór for Martin of Bealach has love, regret and 
bitterness and a triumph in the existence of the son she had 
from Martin before he was likely to get an aristocratic wife 
from Uist or from the Lewis and Raasay MacLeods or from 
the ‘seed of Norman’, the MacLeods of Skye and Harris. 


“Ma théid thu dh’Uibhist an eòrna 
Thoir bean bhòidheach dhachaidh leat. 
Ma gheibh thu bean a Shiol Ledid 
Gun iarr i moran fhasanan 
Ma gheibh thu bean a Shiol Tharmaid 
Marbhaidh i le macnas thu.’ 


I wonder how often the uninhibited sentiments of some 
of those songs are Luadh accretions. It was actually a 
daughter of MacLeod of Raasay that Martin did marry. 
and there was a tradition that she was uppish and put him 
out on a wild wet winter night to mend the thatch on their 
house, saying that in her father’s house there would be no 
such leak. I wonder if the “Móran fhasanan’ is an after-the- 
event extemporisation at a luadh, and I wonder if the 
imputation of wantonness to the ‘Norman’ MacLeod women 
is a Trotternish jibe at the women of Duis Mhic Leòid and 
Harris by a Trotternish woman other than Beathag Mhór 
herself. 


o Mama 
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It may be that the Luadh accretions were sometimes 
improvements making the songs franker and more complex. 
Not that I think complexity is necessarily a poetic virtue 
but frankness nearly always is. Was it women’s exclusion 
from the Bardic schools that made so many of their songs 
so uninhibited sexually that even incestuous love is heard 
once or twice in Luadh songs, and desires to be raped or 
bear illegitimate sons to some handsome aristocrat are 
common motifs. Was woman’s frankness partly a reaction 
against the fulsome recital of the noblemen’s virtues in the 
poems of the Bardic schools and the chief-and-clan eulogies 
of their seventeenth and eighteenth century successors? For 
instance, what kind of man was the greatly lauded Alasdair 
Dubh of Glengarry, who died about 1720, and was the 
subject of so many poems, notably the elegy by Sileas of 
Keppoch, herself a woman with few illusions about men. 
Was he really so wise as she says as well as brave, strong, 
handsome and generous? It is said that he spoiled things for 
the Jacobite army before and after Killiecrankie by 
gratuitously insulting the Camerons, who had double the 
numbers of the Glengarry MacDonalds. It was said that 
after Claverhouse’s death, the leader ought to have been 
Ewen of Lochiel, who was very experienced and skilful, 
instead of Cannon the Irishman. The boy chiefs of Clan- 
ranald and Maclean would not have much say and Donald 
of Sleat had no love for Glengarry because of jealousy over 
the headship of Clan Donald. But we cannot be sure. After 
all, “the Earl had lost his money and Ewen had lost his 
God” in the Campbell/Maclean quarrels in the 1670s, when 
the Macleans were temporarily saved by Alasdair’s pre- 
decessor Angus and lesser MacDonald chiefs such as 
Keppoch, Besides, Alasdair was probably much wiser in 
1720 than he was in 1689, and probably Sileas had no axe 
to grind, and there is some evidence that she considered the 
Sleat chiefs the heads of Clan Donald. 

This is really a digression. There is no doubt at all that 
the womens’ songs of the Luadh are most frank and out- 
spoken and full even of sexual bravado. I wonder how many 
of them are really by the women who speak or are they 
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words put into her mouth. The desire to bear illegitimate 
children to some handsome aristocrat or envy of some 
women raped by a handsome aristocrat is fairly common. 
Take, for example, the song of the woman who regrets that 
she was not the “maigdeann cheutach” raped by a Niall 
Donn who was high enough in the social scale to have a 
page. Craig has it on pages 9-10 of his ‘Orain Luaidh Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair, and my brother Calum got much the 
same version in Benbecula. 

The frank wish to bear a son or sons to a man higher in 
the social scale is common, the sons to be bred to be one a 
duke, one a captain, one a drover, one a scrivener in Perth, 
sometimes one on “á big ship in England”, the rank 
unspecified but probably high. Such a poem does not have 
any question of rape. 

But there are poems of rape with a great difference. There 
is a very different ending in a song with one of the most 
haunting melodies and refrains. Most authorities say that 
there are two very different songs with the refrain: 

“Ho roho hi hdéireannan 
Ho ró chall éile 
Ho roho hi hdireannan’”’ 

One is by a girl raped on a shieling and one about the 
MacDonalds at Auldearn in 1645. But a few versions from 
different parts make them one song. The MacDonald editors 
say that it was made by a woman in Crossal in Skye, and I 
have heard a Trotternish tradition that “bothag na h-àirigh” 
was in one of the Cuillin corries and if it was, it must have 
been in one of the corries facing north and west, that is on 
the Crossal side. If it is really one poem it is a most 
complex and remarkable poem; first anger and humiliation 
turning to indifference and then to an exulting compensation 
in the military glories of her MacDonald kinsman. 

In one or two waulking songs there is an almost incompre- 
hensible tragedy of passion. Such is the song of incest 
between brother and sister recorded by Craig on pages 
25/26 of his ‘Orain Luaidh Mairi Nighean Alasdair’. Surely 
they are words put into the mouth of the young woman 
by women at a waulking far in time and place from the 
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event out of which the song came? But, perhaps not. 
Compare the mad sexual passion of the woman in love with 
“Ailean Dubh á Lochaidh’, who had killed her father, 
husband and three young brothers as well as burning her 
stackyard of oats and barley. 

The ranges of emotion and imagery in these songs are 
immense. Consider this one, with a dark weird cry in its 
music: 

“A nighean ud thall 
A bheil thu t'fhaireachadh? 
Coimhead a-mach 
A bheil a ghealach ann, 
No bheil a’ghaoth an iar 
Gun charachadh, 
No faod am bata 
Taobh a theannadh ruinn”’ 

Then the woman reproaches another woman who was 
casting up to her that she was losing her children. She will 
not wish pain to that woman's soul, but she wishes that she 
will have earthly sorrow. 

Poems definitely not waulking songs have a great range 
of mood, rhythm, music and imagery if one can ever 
separate those elements. Think of the images in the com- 
plexity of the poem: 

“°S mi air m'uilinn sa leabaidh”, 
and of the images conveying the curse on her sister by the 
deserted wife of MacNeachainn an Dúin. 

Sometimes the song poems with ineffable tunes can even 
be ironical, as for instance, the mock-heroic “Mhic Mhaoil- 
ein a shaorainn” with its glorious tune and ironical words 
parodying some women’s love songs. 

“Bidh m'athair is mo mháthair 
A ghnath ga mo sheóladh 
Mi sheachnadh coinneimh anamoich 
Ri sealgair na mointich. 
Do shúgradh a chlaoidh mi 
Do choibhneas a león mi. 
Gum b'fhearr liom na fear oighreachd 
Bhith oidhche riut posda”’ 
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This song was by the Taillear Crubach, MacCulloch, of 
Camas Loighnidh in Kintail about 1850 and it seems to 
follow the tune and echo some of the words of a love song 
made before 1800 for my own great-great-grandfather, 
Tarmad Mór Ain mhic Tharmaid MacLean. 

It is true, however, that sometimes the tunes carry 
middling words with them as in many passages of the 
so-called Orain Mhóra, like passages of ‘Beinn Dórain’, 
‘Coire Cheathaich’, “Allt an t-Siùcair, especially where the 
adjective-packing is great. Not that adjective-packing is 
necessarily bad. I can think of one great line where five 
adjectives qualify one noun with wonderful effect: “An 
cridhe geal fialaidh aotram aighearach òg.” It is true that 
that line is followed by a line with only one adjective and 
that a sensuously contrasted one “Bu mhilis liom fhéin am 
beul on tigeadh an ceol”. 

The origins of adjective-packing in Gaelic poetry is I am 
sure the subject of theories and theses which I do not know 
Nor do I know how many examples can be traced in Scottish 
Gaelic before the Harlaw poem. I wonder if it is at all 
related to the involutions and details of the illuminated 
manuscripts, but I suppose those exist in countries with few 
affinities with Celtic-speaking peoples, if there are in 
Europe any such nations, when one remembers the central 
position in Europe of the Celts in their hey-day. Whatever 
the origins, the adjectival excess is a blemish even on such 
great poems as ‘Beinn Dé6rain’ and more so on many, many 
others of the eighteenth century nature poems. Of course, 
the cumulative effect of ‘Beinn Dérain’ is that of a great 
poem that achieves something that can be called a 
realisation of static and dynamic nature, an apotheosis of 
naturalism. That such an apotheosis of naturalism could be 
achieved in a most highly stylised series of metres modelled 
on the movements of pibroch is an artistic miracle. The 
poem ought to be a tour de force and is not for it is so 
spontaneous, so lacking in the least suggestion of the 
laboured, precious or contrived. The movements of its 
various urlars, siubhals and crinluadhs seem to come 
naturally from the great sweep of the mountain, the different 
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movements of stags, hinds, bucks and does on it, the 
gurgling eddies of springs of water, and in the last crunluadh 
the rush, clangour, clatter and struggles of the hunt. Alasdair 
MacMhaighstir Alasdair had preceded Donnchadh Ban 
with his ‘Moladh Moraig’ and splendid as that poem is with 
its paeans of lust, I do not think that such male reactions 
to a woman’s body go so well into pibroch metres as a 
mountain and the animals and static scenes and movements 
on it. This is not a moral judgement, For example, Mac- 
Donald’s last crinluadh is about an erotic dream and the 
wakening from it. The movement of the verse is not at all 
inevitable to such a situation as Macintyre’s last crinluadh 
is to the hunt. 

MacDonald’s Birlinn has no stylisation of metres and in it 
there are splendid passages that achieve an apotheosis of 
naturalism, such as the sea foaming about and into the 
shoulders of the birlinn; the swishing thumps and sob of 
the sea about her quarters and stern; the rope squirting 
through a cleat; the twisting of oars in the oxters of high 
waves: and the splendid contrast between the Incitement 
to Rowing and the Rowing Song itself; and in the storm 
scene, marred as it is with frigid hyperboles and sometimes 
a frigid kind of surrealism. Unlike ‘Beinn Dérain’ there are 
no metrical tours de force in the ‘Birlinn’ but the old 
syllabic metres so modified by speech stress as to give a 
counterpoint between metre and ordinary speech movement 

What does so much of this magnificent Gaelic Nature 
poetry of the eighteenth century say of the human mind 
and heart? Not a great deal explicitly but what is or may 
be implicit may be very much greater. I suppose there is 
in MacDonald’s poetry a great verve and pride of life, a 
delight in external nature and a still greater delight and 
pride in the heroism of human struggle and human 
physical and emotional, exuberance. In Macintyre there is 
a quieter joy in the beauty of mountain and corrie and the 
vegetation and, above all the wild animals in them, but 
there is also the skill of the hunter and the excellence of 
his equipment in killing the handsome stag and the lissom 
hind. The dichotomy is strenge in a man so sensitive in 
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many ways, but Macintyre is given to an acceptance of 
things and seems unaware that human pity may be extended 
to the otherness of wild animals. Nearly two centuries before 
Macintyre’s time, Dómhnall MacFhionnlaigh nan Dan had 
said: “Moladh gach fear eile ’n ci/Molaims’ an trù tha 
dol as,” but the hunt was a necessity for food and a delight 
in it for its own sake is rather a common human 
characteristic. 

Macintyre was not a contentious man. He accepted his 
conscription in the Hanoverian militia and his having to 
run away at Falkirk but he had the compensation that it 
was from the MacDonalds he was running, for the Mac- 
intyres were traditionally of Clan Donald. There was, 
however, one thing that neither he nor any Gaelic poet 
for the next 100 years could accept and that was the 
Clearances for sheep. I wonder how he would have taken the 
later Clearances for deer forests. There is a proviso about 
all such things: we know so little. After all, the fathers 
and perhaps the grandfathers of the same Breadalbane 
Campbell lairds had been with the MacDonalds and Mac- 
leans on the victorious Jacobite wing or centre at Sherrif- 
muir and as such had been celebrated by the very Jacobite 
MacDonald poetess, Sileas of Keppoch: 

Chaidh Clann Domhaill an sin an òrdugh 

Is Clann Ghill-Eain nan ró-seól ard 

Sgioba Bhraid-Albann, a’ bhratach bhallabhuidh, 
Bu bhuidheann ainmeil bha sin aig Marr 

Which raises the question of propaganda in poetry, 
especially when it involves a one-sided bitterness. One of 
the most terrible quatrains in Gaelic poetry is that which 
Professor Watson puts as the last verse of Iain Lom’s 
“Inbhir Lòchaidh”: 

M chreach mas duilich liom ur caramh 
Ag éisdeachd anshocair ur paisdean 
Ag caoidh a’phannail bha san araich, 
Donnalaich bhan. Earra-ghaidheal. 

One thinks of the inhuman implications of the words: 
the rather muted pity of ‘anshocair’; the contempt of the 
word ‘pannal’ as against the great stand of the genuine 
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Campbells deserted by two-thirds of Argyle’s army, the 
conscripted Lowlanders and the many of Argyle’s own 
soldiers who were not really Campbells at all but others 
whom the policy of Argyle and of his predecessors had 
forced into the Campbell muster. Why is a verse of such 
inhumanity splendid poetry? It appears from the words of 
the generous Donald of Bohuntin and still more from the 
words of his mordant brother Dómhnall Gruamach, that Iain 
Lom’s anti-Campbell snarl was deprecated by at least some of 
the Keppoch MacDonalds. [ wonder what is behind the story 
that Iain Lom was not a MacDonald at all but really a 
Campbell himself whose father or grandfather had been 
forced to flee from the Campbell country. Of course, 
terrible things had been done by both factions in the 
Montrose wars. We have the words of the MacMhuirich 
historian about Auchinbreck’s return from Ireland and the 
fury and madness that took him when he found his country 
burnt and plundered. But I do not know what Auchinbreck 
himself had done in Ireland. (I have referred to the ‘muted 
pity’ of the word ‘anshocair’ but I may be wrong for 
‘anshocair’ may have been as strong a word to Jaim Lom 
as it is to me. Semantics play strange games with stylistic 
analysis.) It appears that Florence, sister of Campbell of 
Auchinbreck, was married to MacLean of Coll, and that her 
son was in Montrose’s army. It is true that the heart-break 
of her poem in Vol. XX VI of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness is crossed with her own wrongs at the 
hands of her husband and his paramour ‘Seònaid dhona’, and 
that the poem has that in it to add to her grief for ‘Donn- 
chadh calma cròdha’, i.e. Auchinbreck and some handsome 
young Donald, who may too have been her brother. It 
seems to me that in the end we have to fall back on moral 
judgments and in old partisan poetry there is so much of 
the unknown that the particular judgment is impossible. In 
poetry it is dangerous to be bitter against anyone but 
onself, but on the other hand frankness is preferable to 
insincerity. I remember Norman MacCaig saying that what 
human beings have in common is more important in poetry 
than what divides them. 
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Propaganda in poetry there must be where there is strong 
commitment, and the test of its poetic value cannot be 
wholly divorced from what one knows of the poet himself 
apart from his poetry. I doubt if Duncan Macintyre had 
any very strong political, social or religious convictions. In 
‘Beinn Dérain’, as I have said, there is little explicit feeling 
for humanity, the “lacrimae rerum”, but there is a great 
deal of it in ““Cead Deireannach nam Beann”. Politically 
and socially he appears to have been rather a naive con- 
servative, accepting the dictates of his social and political 
superiors, whom he liked, until it came to the Clearances 
and even then he deplores the result of their actions rather 
than condemn themselves, and his chief sorrow seems to be 
that they are substituting sheep for deer not for people. 

If propaganda is really convincing in poetry it must 
evince either an intense commitment or be crossed with the 
confessional. There is, as far as I remember, nothing of the 
personal confessional about the great religious propagandist 
poetry of Dugald Buchanan except that he accepts the 
corruption of his own nature in that of all mankind. It is 
an unmixed poetry of intense commitment to the saving 
of souls, the poetry of a single-minded devotee. What we 
know of the man confirms that. He was loved in Rannoch 
as John MacLachlan of Rahoy was in Morvern and Mull. 
Among the evidence of that is the strife between the people 
of Rannoch, where he worked and died, and his own 
kinsfolk as to whether he was to be buried in Rannoch or 
in little Leny among his own Buchanans. I wonder how 
much the example of the life influences our judgments. 
Would our valuation of Buchanan’s poetry be the same if 
it were anonymous? As to Buchanan, the really fearful 
intensity and concentration of his poetry grips us and, all 
the more, because there is external testimony that he was a 
kind of saint. I have heard a humanist agnostic call 
Buchanan the greatest of all Gaelic poets, quoting the eight 
lines beginning, “ged air’mhinn uile reulta nèimh” and 
ending “Ach mar gun tòisicheadh i ’n dé”. 

In some ways, the Gaelic antithesis to Buchanan is Rob 
Donn, with his humanist sermo-pedestrian verse. He seems 
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to have been a worldly-wise, humorous, rather satirical 
moralist, with however a courageous sense of honour, 
although he was capable of lapses like the making of the 
poem ‘Marbhrann Eóghainn. (If John MacKenzie’s 
account is right). Rob Donn poses a question: how can such 
relaxed poetry be great? Even Iseabail Nic Aoidh, a pibroch 
poem, is relaxed, and in the last Crúnladh especially the 
relaxation is at strange variance with the expertise of the 
stylised metre. 

In the short poem on the three old bachelors of Taigh 
Ruspainn he is not relaxed but terse and taut although 
conversational at the same time, especially if one knows 
that the line: “Chaidh stràc dhe ’n t-saoghal thairis orr” is 
a Bowdlerisation for “Dh “ith is dh’Ol is chac iad.” Lack of 
intensity and passion, indeed lack of the lacrimae rerum, is 
manifest in Rob Donn’s poetry, and I think John Mac- 
Kenzie was right in attributing a deficiency in pathos to 
Rob Donn, but I doubt in attributing to him a lack of 
invention. 

Since every life ends in death and is full of the deaths of 
others, it seems that most really great poetry is tragic or 
suffused with the lacrimae rerum, but this raises the 
question: how great is the sorrow if it goes into articulate 
words at all and still more into verse? And what if the 
verse is stately as well as plangent? I think of the Ciaran 
Mabach’s noble elegy for his brother Seumas Mor Mac- 
Donald of Sleat, who died in 1679; of William MacKenzie’s 
Elegy for his brother Alasdair Donn, which too is a 
resonant stately poem; of Sileas of Keppoch’s lament for 
the harper with its grace; and above all, of William Ross’s 
dirge for his loss of love and his approaching death at the 
age of twenty-eight or so. Somebody or other has accused 
Ross of self-pity and somebody else has accused this great 
poem of an over-elaboration of the passion. I think such 
accusations are superficial and ignorant of the nature of 
poetry and indeed of all art. Wordsworth said very truly 
that poetry is generated by emotion recollected in tranquility 
and someone else rejoined, also truuly, that it is generated 
by tranquillity recollected in emotion. I would say that in 
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each case tranquillity is a relative term. Even the most 
sustained and passionate love has its intervals of relative 
tranquillity; and I know, having been face to face with 
almost certain death in war, that varying forms of human 
pride can overcome fear, sometimes at any rate; and it is 
certain that the pride of the poet was strong in William 
Ross, as it is in many poets. Besides frankness is a necessity 
for poetry as it is for truth. We do not know what was the 
interval of days, weeks or months between the marriage of 
Mor Ross and the making of the Oran Eile. I don’t think 
Montrose is greatly blamed for going to his death in a 
scarlet coat or whatever other finery he wore. At any rate, 
the magnificent rhythms, cadences and resonances of the 
poem are not laboured or contrived, for the words seem 
to carry the noble tune with them; and it is a noble tune as 
I have heard my father and one or two others sing it. The 
sublimation of sexual love has been responsible for much 
of the world’s greatest poetry and notably when the sexual 
love is crossed with tragedy. 

An Irish critic who knows Scottish poetry well could not 
see why I preferred the poetry of Mairi Mhór to that of 
Neil MacLeod. I think it is because Mairi Mhór s “public” 
poetry is so impregnated with her individual suffering that 
it has a rare complex intensity and is more personal and 
confessional if implicitly confessional. It appears that all 
“public” poetry has to be personal in one way or another; 
and yet there is very little of the personal in John Mac- 
Lachlan’s: ‘Direadh a-mach ri Beinn Shianta’ and I think 
it a great poem, 

It is difficult for me to be objective about John Mac- 
Lachlan’s poetry as I know it is for many others besides 
myself to be objective about Dugald Buchanan. In Mull in 
1938, and later from Alasdair Cameron, ‘North Argyll’, I 
heard so much of the splendour of his personality and of 
the great love that he evoked in others. I tried to express 
that in a poem published in “The Scotia Review”, and I 
think it says more than anything else I can say. 

The difficulty of objectivity in the criticism of poetry is 
so great that it is impossible unless one applies arbitrary 
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rules that in the next decade or generation are discredited; 
and then even that limited objectivity is questionable. For 
instance, Scottish nationalist propaganda is strong in the 
poetry of that fine poet and man George Campbell Hay; 
and although I do not consider such overtly Nationalist 
poetry his finest poetry, yet I value it greatly because I 
know that he is as pure a spirit as a man can be and that 
he suffered greatly for his Nationalism at a time when I 
myself could not agree with his political stand, just as 
I could not with the stand of others whom I considered 
some of the finest men I knew. That modern Scottish 
Gaeldom could produce two such different poets, both such 
exceptionally fine men as well as such fine poets, as Hay and 
Iain Crichton Smith is a very great thing, especially as they 
are so very different as poets. 








NOTES ON NORTH UIST FAMILIES 
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For well known historical reasons, by far the commonest 
surname in North Uist is MacDonald. But there are a good 
many others, and it is likely that in former times there was 
a considerable amount of traditional history and genealogy 
attached to them all. Even today this element in oral 
tradition is not entirely a thing of the past. It is not 
uncommon to meet with persons who can recite the names 
of their ancestors back for seven generations or even more. 
And not only so, but some people with surnames that have 
better known associations with places other than Uist may 
know how their forebears came to settle so far away from 
home — so far away, that is, from the ancestral country 
(dùthaich) of the clan. Such information is of considerable 
social and ethnological interest, and yet it has been largely 
neglected in comparison with the attention given to other 
elements in oral tradition. The contents of this paper are 
largely based, not on any systematic research, but on notes 
made, in a rather desultory way, over a long period of time, 
in many cases directly from oral tradition, but also 
indirectly, from such written sources as have been available. 
Pedigrees, as traditionally preserved, have been included, 
but space is lacking for detailed genealogies. 


MacDonalds 

It is but right to begin with the MacDonalds, who have 
been dominant in North Uist from the thirteenth century 
until modern times. The lordship of the MacRuaris of 
Garmoran was brief: their branch of the clan became 
extinct in 1346.' Apart from them, the MacDonalds with the 
earliest claim to notice in North Uist are those known as 
Siol Mhurchaidh, descended from Angus of the Isles, whose 
fortunes were founded on his consistent support of Robert 
Bruce from that monarch’s early fugitive years to his final 
triumph. According to the Sleat historian, Angus had a son 
John, whose mother was a daughter of John of Ardna- 
murchan. This John came to Uist, married MacLeod’s 
daughter, and was the father of Murdo, who gave his name 
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to Siol Mhurchaidh? It is probable that Sìol Mhurchaidh 
have always been the most numerous sept of the Mac- 
Donalds in North Uist, and yet little or nothing can be 
learnt of their history from contemporary written sources. 
It would appear that their ranking in the social hierarchy 
was never such as to warrant their appearance in charter; 
or other official documents; and such knowledge as we 
possess is derived entirely from oral tradition, where they 
figure principally as the sworn enemies of Sìol Ghoraidh, 
another sept of the clan, to be noticed hereafter. However, 
it can be said that they have retained their identity to some 
extent, in the sense that there are still people who know that 
Siol Mhurchaidh is the branch of the MacDonalds to which 
they belong. There is also a considerable amount of 
genealogical knowledge preserved by oral tradition: and, 
while it would be optimistic to expect this knowledge to 
extend back as far as the eponymous Murdo, some of the 
pedigrees are impressive enough. 

The most spectacular pedigree is the one recorded in 
1860 by Hector Maclean from the recitation of Angus 
MacDonald, described as a constable, at Stoneybridge, South 
Uist. According to local tradition, he was in fact a river 
bailie (maor aibhne); and, though resident in Stoneybridge. 
he was a native of Knockline, North Uist. His father is on 
record as “John McDonald Mac Innish vic dhoil vic hormoid 
Knockline” in 18143. As noted by Maclean, he styled himself 
as follows: Aonghus mac lain mhic Aonghuis mhic Dhomh- 
naill mhic Thormoid mhic lain mhic Nèill mhic Chailein 
(recte Ailein)* mhic Eóghain mhic Aonghuis Oig mhic 
Aonghuis Mhóir mhic Sheann Aonghuis a Ile, 's tha iad ag 
rádh nach robh e cħ.5 It is true that this pedigree can be 
faulted on several counts. There was no such person as 
Seann Aonghus (Old Angus); the name should be Domhnall 
(Donald), eponymous ancestor of the MacDonalds. Then. 
again, there is chronologically a gap of seven or eight 
generations between Edghan and Bruce’s friend Angus Og. 
Most surprising of all is that there is no mention of Murdo. 
from whom these MacDonalds took their traditional designa- 
tion. One wonders if the narrator was aware that he was of 
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Siol Mhurchaidh. It is difficult to believe that he was not, 
for, as we shall now see, his cousins in North Uist certainly 
were. The late John MacDonald (1853-1928), Knockline, was 
a remarkable local historian and genealogist, whose range 
of knowledge embraced most families on the west side of 
North Uist.¢ His pedigree does not reach quite as far back 
as that of Angus MacDonald, but is still a notable example 
of its kind: lain mac Eóghain mhic lain mhic Alasdair mhic 
lain mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Néill mhic Thormoid mhic lain. 
The MacDonalds of Knockline not only knew that they wer2 
of Siol Mhurchaidh: they preserved a great deal of informa- 
tion about them, especially in relation to their feud with 
Sìol Ghoraidh. They also knew the pedigrees of other 
collateral lines. For instance, there was that of Alexander 
MacDonald, Baleshare, who was Alasdair mac Chaluim mhic 
Ailein Duinn mhic lain Ruaidh mhic lain mhic Thormoid 
mhic lain? There was also that of Rachael MacDonald 
(c. 1750 -c.1830), the poetess, known as Raghnaild nt’ 
mhic Nèill. She was Raghnaild nighean Nèill? mhic 
Nèill mhic Thormoid mhic lain. Rachael appears in 
Grenetote as a “weaveress” in 1799, when we also find 
the name of her brother Angus as one of ten small 
tenants in the same township. But they moved to Liniclate, 
Benbecula, shortly afterwards (c.1803). Her pedigree, as given 
in Clan Donald, is correct as far back as her great-grandfather 
Norman; but there is no warrant whatever for the account 
of this family’s ancestry that precedes his name.!? Norman 
— who lived in Heisker, as did his son Neil — was the 
ancestor of several lineages of the same MacDonalds whose 
pedigrees are known from other traditional sources. There 
is, for instance, that of the late Neil MacDonald (Niall a’ 
Ghobha), Grenetote, who was Niall mac Aonghuis mhic 
Aonghuis mhic Aonghuis mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Néill mhic 
Dhomhnaill mhic Néill;!! and one more may be added — 
that of the late Archibald MacDonald (Gilleasbuig Dhomh- 
naill), No. 2 Sollas, who was Gilleasbuig mac Dhomhnaill 
mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Nèill.? The way 
in which thesc pedigrees relate to one another can be shown 
by arranging them in parallel columns in the table opposite. 
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It will be seen from the table that the common ancestor 
of these MacDonalds is Tormod mac lain, but there are 
also some traditional pedigrees of So! Mhurchaidh that 
belong to other lineages.'? For example, there is that of 
A. D. MacDonald. Caladh, Carinish, who gives his pedigree 
as Ailig mac Sheonaidh mhic Alasdair mhic Dhomhnaill 
mhic Ruairidh mhic Alasdair mhic Ruairidh Bháin; and the 
pedigree of Roderick MacDonald (born in 1812), farmer at 
Langash and local Inspector of Poor, goes back two more 
generations: Ruairidh mac lain mhic Ruairidh mhic Alasdair 
mhic Ruairidh Bháin mhic lain (no Dhomhnaill)! mhic 
Ruairidh. Roderick MacDonald s brother, the Rev. Donald 
MacDonald (born in 1825) was one of the two joint founders 
of the Free Presbyterian Church in 1893: and his son 
Malcolm was father of the late Rev. Alexander MacDonald, 
Ardchattan.!5 Going back a number of generations, it may 
also be noted that Ruairidh Ban had a son Malcolm (Calum 
mac Ruairidh Bhain), who was a friend and neighbour of 
the bard John MacCodrum when the latter lived in Eval.!s 

Still another lineage to be numbered among Sìol Mhur- 
chaidh is that of the late D. J. MacDonald, postmaster at 
Tigharry. He was Domhnall-lain mac Dhomhnaill mhic 
Ruairidh mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Alasdair Bháin mhic 
Ghilleasbuig mhic lain mhic Ailein. Descended from the 
same Allan was Norman MacDonald, the messenger-at-arms 
(earraid) featured in the bard Neil MacVicar’s Oran nan 
Cat.!! He was Tormod mac lain Bháin mhic Dhomhnaill 
mhic lain mhic Ailein. Another pedigree is that of Allan 
MacDonald (Ailean Heillsgeir), a stalwart of the Free Church 
in Disruption times. He was Ailean mac Ghilleasbuig mhic 
Ailein mhic Dhomhnaill mhic lain mhic Ailein.'® There was 
also lain mac Ruairidh mhic Ailein, who is on record as 
“John McRory ic Allan” in 1748. He is remembered in 
tradition as the father of Alexander, who fought in the 
American War, and settled in Virginia; of Angus, who had 
the “Amsterdam” Inn at Hasten;'? and of Marion (Mór), 
who married John MacDonald (Jain mac Dhomhnaill mhic 
Néill), already mentioned as great-great-grandfather of John 
MacDonald (1853-1928), Knockline. These MacDonalds 
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(known as Clann Ailein) lived for many generations in 
Hougharry.”° Probably to be identified as their ancestor is 
Allan MacDonald, tenant in Hougharry in 1718. 

Siol Ghoraidh take their name from Godfrey, son of John 
of the Isles and Amy MacRuari, described in contemporary 
record as Lord of Uist (dominus de Wyst)?! He died in 
1401.22 His descendants have never been as numerous in 
North Uist as So! Mhurchaidh, and few can be identified 
today except those belonging to families whose genealogies 
have been published in Clan Donald. They experienced a 
remarkably rapid decline in social status, with the result 
that they soon disappear almost completely from official 
record. Existing pedigrees therefore derive largely from oral 
tradition, eked out by occasional references in written sources. 
It looks as if there was a traditional pedigree ending with 
Domhnall Odhar mac Alasdair mhic Ghoraidh, identified 
as “Donald MacGorry in Vallay”, on record in 1614,4 where 
“MacGorry” may be a surname. The question is whether the 
final element in the Gaelic pedigree is also a surname or the 
name of an individual. On the latter assumption, Godfrey 
has been represented as a son of Donald, in Balranald, 
mentioned by the Sleat historian as “a gentleman descended 
of Godfrey”; and he is made out to be the son of John, 
son of Ranald, son of the above Godfrey, Lord of Uist.” 
However, it should be pointed out that a generation has 
been omitted: the Sleat historian introduces Donald, in 
Balranald, first as a MacDonald, and thereafter as “Donald 
MacRanald”’,?’ clearly his patronymic (Damhnall mac Ragh- 
naill). His father Ranald may therefore have been a son of 
John, son of Ranald, son of Godfrey. 

There is one other comment that requires to be made 
with regard to the history and genealogy of Siol Ghoraidh 
as presented in Clan Donald. No grounds are given — and 
there appear to be none — for deducing the descent of the 
family represented, among others, by Donald MacDonald, 
tacksman of Paiblesgarry, his son Hugh MacDonald (c. 1720- 
c.1815), tacksman of Kilpheder in South Uist, and the 
latter’s son, the Rev. James MacDonald of Anstruther, from 
Siol Ghoraidh. Further research might show that they were 
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descended from Alexander MacDonald, tacksman of Paibles- 
garry, a brother of Sir James MacDonald, second Baronet of 
Sleat. He was succeeded in Paiblesgarry by his son, Captain 
Hugh MacDonald,?? whose son was John MacDonald, on 
record as tacksman of Paiblesgarry in 1718, and whose issue. 
if any, has not been accounted for. 

Hugh MacDonald, first of Sleat, received a charter of 
lands in Uist in 1469,°° and several members of the Sleat 
branch of the MacDonalds left descendants in North Uist. 
The most notable family, descended from Hugh’s son Donald, 
known as Domhnall Hearach' possessed the lands of 
Griminish for many generations. John MacDonald (lain mac 
Uisdein), tacksman of Griminish, figures prominently in 
North Uist tradition. He is also mentioned by Martin Martin. 
who tells us that he died “recently”, apparently about 1700, 
at the age of ninety-three.? The Uist bard Archibald Mac- 
Donald (Gille na Ciotaig) was descended from his brother 
Donald: he was Gilleasbuig mac lain mhic Aonghuis mhic 
Alasdair mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Uisdein 
mhic Aonghuis mhic Raghnaill mhic Dhomhnaill Hearaich.? 
Coming down to more recent times, the family of Angus 
MacDonald (Aonghus Ban a Mhullaich), No. 12 Sollas, 
shared the same descent. He was Aonghus mac Alasdair mhic 
lain mhic Alasdair mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Alasdair. How the 
two pedigrees tie in with one another is not clear, but possibly 
the last name in the latter is that of Alasdair mac Ghilleasbuig 
mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Uisdein. 

Donald MacDonald, tacksman of Trumisgarry in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, was another descendant 
of Domhnall Hearach.** In 1766 he is a witness in the lawsuit 
concerning possession of Rangas and Grianam, two islets in 
the Sound of Harris,” when he depones, inter alia, that he 
is fifty years of age. Nearly twenty years later he was known 
to the Rev. J. L. Buchanan, who describes him as an old 
bachelor. But he apparently married subsequently; at any 
rate, a daughter of his, Catherine, is on record in 1824, when 
she married Alexander Boyd, merchant in Hougharry.?’ 
Donald MacDonald was known as Domhnall Baideanach.3’® 
His ancestor, Donald, son of Domhnall Hearach, had the 
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soubriquet Bàideanach bestowed on him as the son of a 
Badenoch mother, and this became a hereditary cognomen 
applied to his descendants. Donald MacDonald’s quarrelling 
with his neighbour, Donald Fraser, tacksman of Orinsay, 
was celebrated in satirical vein by John MacCodrum. 
Whether there are any MacDonalds now in North Uist 
descended from him has not been established. 

According to the published histories, the MacDonalds of 
Balranald also were descended from Domhnall Hearach. The 
ancestry of this family, however, is rendered extremely 
doubtful by some contemporary references. In particular, 
Donald MacLeod of Berneray, another witness in the 
Rangas lawsuit of 1766, refers to Alexander MacDonald, 
who was factor of North Uist in 1754, and describes him 
as “brother-uterine of Alexander MacDonald of Kings- 
burgh”. This was the ancestor of the Balranald family, who 
was found dead in the Kirkibost ford in 1763.77 and to 
whom John MacCodrum composed an elegy.* He first came 
into prominence because Alexander of Kingsburgh, factor 
for the whole of the Sleat estate, and resident in Skye, 
secured the appointment of his half-brother to assist him 
as sub-factor in North Uist. Who the latter’s father was 
does not appear, but it would seem that his mother, like the 
mother of Alexander MacDonald of Kingsburgh, was 
Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Donald Nicolson, minister 
of Kilmuir in Skye.4! The statement in Clan Donald that his 
first wife was a daughter of the Rev. Donald Nicolson* 
cannot therefore be sustained; and it is worth noting that 
in Mackenzie’s History of the MacDonalds the name given 
is Jessie, daughter of John, said to be a son of Sir Donald 
MacDonald of Sleat. but not otherwise known. The two 
histories are also at variance with regard to the identity of a 
second wife,“4 but in this case there is good evidence that her 
name was Margaret (not Catherine) Maclean.* 

There are probably quite a number of MacDonalds in 
North Uist descended from Domhnall Hearach, but not so 
far identified. By way of illustration, we may return to 
Hector Maclean’s informant, Angus MacDonald, the river 
bailie at Stoneybridge. Maclean took down from his dictation 
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the heroic ballad Laoidh an Amadain Mhóir, learnt, as he 
said, fifty-eight years previously (i.e. in 1802) from Angus 
MacDonald, who lived at Balranald in North Uist, and 
whose pedigree he recited as follows: Aonghus mac Ragh- 
naill Bhàin mhic lain mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Ghilleasbuig 
mhic lain mhic Uisdein mhic Aonghuis mhic Raghnaill [mhic 
Dhomhnaill] Hearaich.” This Angus MacDonald had died 
more than fifty years before at the age of about seventy.48 It 
is quite possible that he left descendants, but, if so, they 
have not been traced. It may be expedient to add that 
several of the persons named in the pedigree appear in 
contemporary sources. “Angus McRannald M’Coneill hear- 
azaich” receives a remission under the Privy Seal in 1562.49 
lain mac Uisdein has already been noticed as one who 
features in the pages of Martin Martin; and he is also on 
record in 1678.°° Then, again, his son, the above Gilleasbuig 
mac lain mhic Uisdein, is adequately documented, as for 
example. in the tack of Griminish granted to him on 21st 
July 1715.5' This is only one case among others in which the 
accuracy of traditional genealogies is borne out by evidence 
from literary sources. 

Sometimes traditional genealogy carries greater conviction 
because of incidental detail. An example of this is. with 
reference to the pedigree of the late D. J. MacDonald, 
Gearraidh Jain, Sollas (father of D. A. MacDonald, of the 
School of Scottish Studies, Edinburgh University), which 
runs as follows: Domhnall-lain mac Dhomhnaill mhic lain 
mhic Aonghuis Ruaidh mhic Dhomhnaill Ruaidh mhic 
Aonghuis Sgitheanaich; to which is added the information 
that the last named Angus came from Skye as calf-herd 
(buachaille-laogh) to Donald MacDonald of Balranald 
(Domhnall Beag Bhaile Raghnaill), and that he took up 
residence in a house in Balranald, one end of which was 
occupied by lain mac Aonghuis mhic Dhomhnaill, known as 
An Dall Beag (no doubt by way of contrast to An Dall Mór, 
of whom later). It may be noted, in corroboration, that 
“John the Blind” — he was apparently a weaver — is 
found supplying kelt to Donald MacDonald of Balranald 
in 1814. Furthermore, in the same source are recorded 
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the following payments: a guinea note “to Donald Roy 
the herds son” on 30th December 1811, and another 
guinea note “to Donald Roy mac Innish, servant” on 4th 
December 1812, both by Donald MacDonald of Balranald.» 
Added to the pedigree is the statement that Aonghus 
Sgitheanach belonged to a family who were involved on 
the Jacobite side in the Rising of 1745-6, and that this 
had something to do with his move to North Uist: 
which suggests that he may have been one of the Mac- 
Donalds of Knockowe, who are supposed to have been alone 
among the Skye MacDonalds in taking the field as supporters 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. And it may be significant 
that the descendants of Aonghus Sgitheanach and the 
MacDonalds of Knockowe had at least one mark of 
identification in common — the hereditary cognomen Ruadh. 


Macleans 

Judged by the number who were tacksmen, the most 
influential clan in North Uist, next to the MacDonalds, were 
the Macleans. When Hugh MacDonald of Sleat came into 
possession of the island in 1469, he needed someone whom 
he could trust to look after his interests there, as his own 
residence was in Skye; and the man he chose was Neil, son 
of Donald Maclean, first of Ardgour. Neil Maclean (Niall 
Ban), said to have been his foster-brother,°* was appointed 
chamberlain or factor of North Uist, and given possession 
of the island of Boreray, which his family retained as 
tacksmen for four hundred years. His descendants, known 
collectively as Clann Neill Bhain, became very numerous, and 
most of the Macleans in North Uist today can claim him 
as their ancestor. Their history and genealogy, as compiled 
by the late H. H. Mackenzie, contains much interesting 
matter, but proves to be unreliable on points of genealogical 
detail. Many statements are to be questioned on chrono- 
logical or other grounds. On this occasion only a few 
examples of error can be touched on, almost at random. 

Early in the eighteenth century Lachlan Maclean is on 
record as tacksman of Vallay.” Maclean Sinclair, quoting 
the Pennycross Manuscript, describes him as a son of 
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Archibald Maclean of Boreray." H. H. Mackenzie, on the 
other hand, writes that he was a son of Archibald, fourth 
son of Neil Maclean of Boreray, and identifies him as 
“Lachlan MacLean, lawful son of Archibald MacLean, 
some time in Vallay”, party to a bond, dated 31st July 
1693. But neither author was aware that there is an 
Archibald Maclean, known as Gilleasbuig Og, on record as 
tacksman of Vallay in 1665, whose father was another 
Archibald Maclean, also known as Gilleasbuig Og, which 
suggests that his father was still another Archibald. The 
reference is to Eoiridh, daughter of the younger Gilleasbuig 
Og: “Eoyre nein Archibald Oig alias MacLean lauchfull 
dochter to Archibald m° Archibald Oig alias MacLean in 
Vallay against Archibald mc Archibald Oig alias MacLean 
in Ballirayle [Balranald] ... [hir] broy”’.& It seems likely 
that here we find the immediate forebears of the afore- 
mentioned Lachlan Maclean of Vallay. 

Let us turn next to the Macleans of Kilpheder. One of 
these Macleans, well known in local tradition, was Donald 
Maclean (Domhnall Ruadh Chill Pheadair), who was the 
forebear of many Macleans in North Uist, including, rather 
appropriately, the late Colin Maclean, last to abandon the 
ancestral island of Boreray.6' Donald was a son of John 
Maclean, tacksman of Kilpheder, whom Mackenzie 
represents as a son of Neil, son of John Maclean of 
Boreray. This is not so. John Maclean, tacksman of 
Kilpheder, was a witness in the Rangas lawsuit of 1766. In 
the course of his evidence he gives his age as sixty, and his 
ancestry is clearly established in an interesting passage. He 
depones that “John Maclean of Boreray, father of Archibald 
Maclean of Boreray. who was the father of Neil Maclean, 
now of Boreray, and of the deponent, died, as the deponent 
was informed, in the year 1704; and that Sir Normand 
Macleod of Bernera was at his burial; and that the said Sir 
Normand died, as he was told, in the 1705: and he was 
also told that Sir Normand and the deponent’s grandfather 
were very great comrades and companions.” From this 
statement it emerges that John Maclean of Kilpheder was a 
son of Archibald Maclean of Boreray. And it may be added 
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that it is he who is commemorated in the walled enclosure 
(caibeal) of the Macleans in Ardivorran cemetery as “John 
MacLean Brother of Alexander MacLean at one time tacks- 
man of Sollas.” 

Two other witnesses in the Rangas case were John 
Maclean, tacksman of Carinish, aged fifty-two, and his 
brother Neil, aged fifty. John depones, inter alia, that he 
possesses the change-house at Carinish, and that he is 
cousin-german to Neil Maclean of Boreray. Mackenzie 
writes (p. 103) that the above John Maclean of Boreray 
(who died in 1704) had two natural sons, Neil and Charles, 
but gives no further particulars. However, in the light of 
this new evidence, it would seem that they are to be 
identified as duplicates of Charles and Neil, mentioned by 
Mackenzie later on (p. 109), the former as innkeeper at 
Carinish, and the latter as a doctor.** There is obviously 
great confusion here, but it may be conjectured that John, 
innkeeper at Carinish in 1766, was a son of the above 
Charles Maclean, also innkeeper at Carinish, who was a 
natural son of John Maclean of Boreray. “Mr McLean of 
Grienesche [Carinish]”’ is on record in 1753, lending his 
boat to Captain Barlow and his party of soldiers; and it 
may also be recalled that John MacCodrum refers to 
Charles, the innkeeper at Carinish, as being a shliochd nan 
daoine uaisle (descended from gentle folk),66 the reference 
being presumably to the Macleans of Boreray. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that many 
of Mackenzie’s statements do not stand up to chronological 
examination. A glaring example concerns the brothers Neil 
and Lachlan, shown as sons of Donald Maclean of 
Boreray, who are said, on p. 118, to have taken part in the 
Rising of 1745, yet on the previous page their father’s year 
of birth is given as 1725! And we know from his own 
evidence in the Rangas case that Donald’s father was born 
in 1702. Further less obvious examples could be cited, but 
let one more suffice. Ranald Maclean, born in 1820, is 
shown as a grandson of Donald Maclean, tenant in Middle- 
quarter in 1718,” a fairly incredible generation gap. Some 
of us remember Ranald’s son Archibald, No. 8 Sollas, and 
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it was well known that his father was by patronymic 
Raghnall mac Ghilleasbuig mhic lain mhic Eóghain; and 
some of these Macleans themselves could add that Eóghan 
was a son of Alasdair in Malaclet, son of the aforementioned 
Donald (Domhnall Og) in Middlequarter, who was a son of 
John Maclean (Edin mac Néill Bhain), tacksman of Boreray 
(not of his son Archibald, as stated by Mackenzie®). 
Alexander Maclean appears as tenant in Malaclet in 1764; 
and his father Domhnall Og was no doubt so called because 
he had an older brother, also called Donald (not known to 
Mackenzie), who married Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald 
Waddell, portioner of Turnedykes.’”° 


MacRurys 


Of the families to be noticed in the remainder of this 
paper, few were of the tacksman class, and individual 
members are therefore less frequently met with in official 
record; but a good number of traditional pedigrees have 
been preserved. Scarcely less important than the tacksmen 
in Gaelic communities were the smiths, and in North Uist 
perhaps the best known family following this avocation 
were the MacRurys. Tradition has it that the first of them 
in North Uist was an immigrant from Trotternish in the 
north of Skye; and in the earliest account of them they are, 
in fact, located there in the township of Totescore. The 
date is early in the sixteenth century, and the tale, which 
is not to the present purpose, concerns a case of oppression 
of the widow and fatherless by constituted authority.’”! The 
MacRurys were hereditary smiths and armourers to the 
MacDonalds in Skye, but one family of them became 
specialists in a rather different field; they were official 
shennachies and bards to the MacDonalds, the last of them 
to hold office being Duncan MacRury, who flourished in 
the second half of the seventeenth century.’”? The Uist 
MacRurys in many cases can be traced back through the 
generations to a common ancestor, whose descendants 
followed the ancestral avocation of blacksmith, and spread 
from North Uist to Benbecula and South Uist, and even 
farther afield. Pedigrees preserved by oral tradition furnish 
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an outline of their genealogy. The earliest to be written 
down is in the hand of Dr John MacRury,” and is in part 
a copy of a paper written by his grandfather, Archibald 
MacRury (1780-1854) about 1850. He writes that his grand- 
father was born in North Uist; that his people had been 
there for three or four generations; and that, previously, 
they came from Trotternish, Isle of Skye. He signs himself 
as “John MacRury, M.B., C.M., son of Angus, son of Archibald, 
son of Malcolm,” son of Norman, son of Patrick”75 (Jain 
mac Aonghuis mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Chaluim mhic Thor- 
moid mhic Phadruig). There is the additional information 
that Archibald MacRury moved from North Uist to 
Benbecula in July 1803.” (He was blacksmith at Balivanich.) 
His pedigree may be compared with others remembered in 
North Uist. Norman MacRury was a noted local piper 
early last century.” He was Tormod mac Chaluim mhic 
Thormoid mhic Phadruig mhic Thormoid Ghobha. Then, 
again, there was Donald MacRury (1811-1892), in Knockline 
— Domhnall mac Aonghuis mhic lain mhic Phàdruig mhic 
Thormoid Ghobha. Some ot us remember the late John Mac- 
Rury (1857-1946), blacksmith at Struthan Ruadh. Malaclet. 
He was Jain mac Ghilleasbuig (1802-1898) mhic Aonghuis 
mhic Eoin mhic Aonghuis mhic Thormoid Ghobha. Eoin is 
John MacRury, tenant in Vallay in 1799,8 and the second 
last name may be that of Angus MacRury, a member of 
the North Uist Independent Company in 1745-6. 

The late Duncan MacDonald, the famous storyteller of 
Peninerine, South Uist, was Donnchadh mac Dhomhnaill 
mhic Dhonnchaidh mhic lain mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Thor- 
moid, and he told the writer that. though known as Mac- 
Donalds in South Uist, his people in North Uist were 
MacRurys. His great-grandfather came from Middlequarter 
in North Uist, and is to be identified as a son of Donald 
MacRury (Domhnall mac Thormoid Ghobha), tenant in 
Middlequarter in 1758,? one of only two MacRurys in the 
rental of that year. Donald MacRury married Marion 
MacLeod (Mor nighean Néill mhic lain Mhóir Gheusdo), a 
grand-daughter of John MacLeod of Gesto in Skye,’' and 
was presumably the father of his successor, Alexander 
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MacRury, frequently found in the estate records as black- 
smith in Middlequarter, some of whose descendants can be 
traced in North Uist and elsewhere. There are several other 
pedigrees of the MacRurys, but let one more suffice — that 
of the Rev. John MacRury (1843-1907), minister of Snizort, 
Skye, as obtained from his daughter:® Jain mac Thormoid 
mhic lain mhic Aonghuis mhic lain mhic Thormoid mhic 
lain Ruaidh. Mr MacRury was born in Benbecula, but his 
grandfather moved there from North Uist. It would appear 
that Tormod mac lain Ruaidh in his pedigree is the same 
as Tormod Gobha in the others; the two names are to be 
reckoned as belonging to the same generation. In what 
appears to be the next generation we have John MacRury, 
possibly to be identified as Jain mac Thormoid mhic lain 
Ruaidh, on record as a member of the North Uist 
Independent Company in 1745-6. 

There is a consensus among the MacRurys that the first 
of them in North Uist came from Skye about the end of 
the seventeenth century. The above evidence might suggest 
that he was Tormod Gobha alias Tormod mac lain Ruaidh. 
However, we are not in a position to say that all the Uist 
MacRurys are descended from Tormod Gobha, and there 
is one further piece of information that has to be taken 
into account. The MacRurys were traditionally designated 
Clann lain mhic Alasdair. Is it not likely that they were 
so designated because Jain mac Alasdair was the original 
immigrant from Skye and probably the same person as Jain 
Ruadh in the pedigree of the Rev. John MacRury? The 
first home of the MacRurys in Uist seems to have been in 
the Sollas area. This may be inferred from the fact that 
their ancestral burial-place, known as Roilig nan Goibhnean, 
was at Skellor. 

Whom do the MacRurys take their name from? Not, as 
has sometimes been supposed, from the old lords of Uist, 
the MacRuaris of Garmoran, a line, as already noted, that 
became extinct in 1346. According to the late Duncan 
MacDonald, Peninerine, they were descended from the Mac- 
Donalds of Clanranald. This seems unlikely, given that their 
earliest known associations are with Skye. Yet it is true 
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that craftsmen such as the MacRurys tended to be more 
mobile than the rest of the population, undeterred by clan 
and estate boundaries. If their affiliation was with the Mac- 
Donalds of Clanranald, the eponymous ancestor could have 
been Roderick (Ruairidh), third chief, who, incidentally, had 
a son whose descendants have not been accounted for, 
namely, Duncan (Donnchadh Garbh), by a daughter of 
Maclean of Coll." 


Boyds 


The MacRurys have never doubted that they were a 
branch of the widespreading tree of Clan Donald, and there 
are other families in Uist who, like them, are MacDonalds, 
though now known by other names. This observation applies 
to the Uist Boyds, or at least to some of them. In their 
case the first point to stress is that they are indigenous to 
North Uist. and have no affinity with the Boyds of Lowland 
Scotland. Donald MacDonald (Domhnall mac lain mhic 
Sheumais), ancestor of the Kingsburgh family, is famous in 
North Uist tradition as the warrior who inflicted defeat on 
the MacLeods in the battle of Carinish in 1601. He had a 
son John, known as Jain Bodach, on account of being 
fostered in Bute (Bod). John had a son who was drowned 
swimming from an islet in Loch Huna in the interior of 
North Uist, since known as Eilean Mhic a’ Bhodaich.® 
Another notice of the name is in 1718, when “Alexr Mc- 
Bodach” (Alasdair Mac a Bhodaich) is on record as tenant 
in Clachan Sand. Though not a tacksman, he must have 
been an influential member of the community, for almost 
certainly it is he who signs an “Attestation by the Gentlemen 
of North Uist” three years later, as “Allexr McDonald in 
Clachan”. One of the deponents in the Rangas lawsuit of 
1766 refers to him as “Alexander Macilespick [Alasdair mac 
Ghilleasbuig], tenant in Clachan.” He also appears in 1748 
as “Alexr McLespick in Clachan”, due to be paid for leather 
supplied to the North Uist Independent Company in 1745. 

Observe now how the accuracy or oral tradition is 
vindicated by the foregoing record evidence. William Boyd, 
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now in Malaclet, is named after his great-grandfather William 
Boyd (1800-1888), whose pedigree he gives as follows: 
Uilleam Ruadh mac Dhomhnaill mhic Uilleim mhic Alasdair 
mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic lain Bhodaich, the last named being 
the son of Domhnall mac lain mhic Sheumais.8 Alasdair mac 
Ghilleasbuig is the above “Alexander Macilespick” alias 
“Alexr McBodach”, tenant in Clachan. Domhnall mac 
Uilleim is Donald Boyd, tenant in Orinsay in 1799. He 
actually lived opposite the island of Orinsay at Ahmore, 
joined at that time to Orinsay to form one township foc 
administrative purposes. The ruins of his house (tobhta 
Dhomhnaill mhic Uilleim) are still pointed out there on the 
edge of Loch Aonghuis.8? He had another son Archibald 
Boyd (1789-1868) who moved from Ahmore to Hosta, and 
his son Angus (Aonghus mac Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhomhnaill 
Bhodaich) was the father of two noted former members of 
this Society, the Rev. Alexander Boyd, St Mary’s Gaelic 
Church, Inverness, and the Rev. Angus Boyd, parish of 
Urquhart and Glenmoriston.” 

Descendants of Jain Bodach have spread to South Uist 
and Barra; enquiries among them might well add to existing 
genealogical knowledge.? And such knowledge should be 
sought not only among Boyds: it is known that in Barra. 
as also in North Uist,? some descendants of Jain Bodach 
have adopted the surname Johnson.” 

This leads to mention of a further complication. There is 
reason to suspect that in some cases Boyd has been considered 
a suitable English equivalent of the Gaelic surname Mac Jain 
Bhuidhe. Two brothers, John and Archibald, known as Jain 
mac Dhomhnaill Mhic lain Bhuidhe and Gilleasbuig mac 
Dhomhnaill Mhic lain Bhuidhe, and as Boyd in English. 
migrated from North Uist to Liniclate, Benbecula, early last 
century.” John is apparently John Boyd who is on record as 
a tenant in Liniclate in 1841, but not in subsequent census 
returns; while Archibald is clearly Archibald Boyd (1783- 
1870), born in North Uist, recorded in these returns as tenant 
in Liniclate, and in the Register of Deaths as a son of 
Donald Boyd. His son Donald (1808-1878) appears as tenant 
in Torlum during his father’s lifetime; but the records show 
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that thereafter he moved to Liniclate. The brothers Angus 
and Donald Boyd, now in Liniclate, and grandsons of 
Donald Boyd, give their father's pedigree as Jan mac 
Dhomhnaill mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhomhnaill Bhàin,” 
which agrees with the record evidence. If Domhnall Ban was 
also known as Domhnall Mac lain Bhuidhe, which appears to 
be the case, there are implications to be considered, for Mac 
lain Bhuidhe is well attested as a surname. Not a common 
type of surname, in that the eponymous name is followed by 
an attributive adjective; but other examples are known, such 
as Mac lain Uidhir, which in former times was sometimes 
anglicised as Macnier.** Both Mac lain Bhuidhe and Mac 
Izin Uidhir occurred as surnames in Lewis, but now the 
bearers are mostly known. for whatever reason, as Mac- 
Donald and Campbell respectively. It is likely that the 
surname Bowie (formerly Bui). found in South Uist, represents 
another English rendering of Mac lain Bhuidhe (often 
reduced to Buidhe). The point of all this is to infer that in 
North Uist there have been two unrelated lineages of Boyds 
— Clann lain Bhédaich and Clann lain Bhuidhe. It is now 
difficult to differentiate between them; though it may be 
significant that some Boyds have their burial-place in 
Kilmuir. but others, known to be descendants of Iain Bodach, 
in Clachan Sand. 


MacAulays 


The MacAulays have been well represented in North Uist 
for centuries, with a concentration of them, when first found 
on record in 1718, in Illeray. Geographical proximity might 
lead one to assume that they are kin to their namesakes in 
Lewis, but indications are that, while some of them may be, 
others are not. It is a marked feature of Gaelic nomenclature 
that each clan favoured certain personal names and excluded 
others. If, therefore, the MacAulays of North Uist and 
Lewis are related, it is strange that their naming patterns 
are so different, when one might expect some similarity in 
this respect. However, there is one exception that may be 


significant. The MacAulays of Lewis favoured one personal | 


name which is wholly unknown elsewhere. This was Sgaire, 
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rather absurdly anglicised by having recourse to the Biblical 
Zachariah or Zachary. So, if there ever was a MacAulay in 
North Uist called Sgàire, he must almost certainly have 
been of the same stock as the MacAulays of Lewis. And 
there was. Zachary MacAulay was a tenant in Malaclet in 
1764, while another Zachary MacAulay is found as tenant 
in Dunskellar at various dates between 1799 and 1833. By 
1841 he is living in Malaclet, and is still there ten years 
later, when his age is given as ninety-one. The ruins of his 
house (tobhta Sgàire) are still known at Struthan Ruadh.” 
His father’s name was Duncan, and Duncan may have been 
a son of the earlier Zachary. The second Zachary had a 
number of daughters, and one son who emigrated to Canada. 
So far as known, there are no MacAulays now in North Uist 
who trace their ancestry to any of this family. 

Were these MacAulays comparatively recent immigrants 
from Lewis? They may have been, but not necessarily so; 
it is just as likely that they were of ancient lineage in the 
Island. This is suggested by the fact that there is a much 
earlier context in which the name Sgàire occurs in North 
Uist. One of the myriad lochs has the almost inevitable 
artificial island with the remains of its stone-built fort. The 
loch, located in the vicinity of Hougharry, is Loch Sgàire 
and the fort Dun Sgàire. Names such as the latter take us 
back to the Middle Ages. So. even if there was kinship with 
the MacAulays of Lewis, it may have been fairly remote. 

There is another line of MacAulays who claimed a Lewis 
connection, but with what justice it is hard to say. Two 
well known representatives of this line were the Rev. Donald 
MacAulay (1832-1909), parish of Reay, and his nephew, the 
late Roderick MacAulay, J.P., of Balelone, North Uist. The 
latter’s pedigree, as given by himself, is as follows: Ruairidh 
mac Ruatridh mhic Dhomhnaill Ruaidh mhic Dhomhnaill 
mhic Iain mhic Dhonnchaidh mhic Eóghain; and he added 
that, apart from those whose kinship could be traced, there 
were no other MacAulays in North Uist of the same stock 
except Angus MacAulay (Aonghus mac Aonghuis Ruaidh) 
in Middlequarter, whose widow and family emigrated to 
Canada in 1909. '99 It seems likely that the second last name 
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in his pedigree is that of Duncan MacAulay, tenant in 
Illeray in 1718. 

An apparently collaterial line, descended from Eóghan, 
last named in the pedigree, was represented by Donald 
MacAulay (Domhnall mac Nèill mhic Edghain),'°' possibly 
a son of Neil MacAulay, tenant in Illeray in 1718, who 
frequently appears in the estate papers, from the fifth 
decade of the eighteenth century onwards, as tacksman of 
Baleloch.'** He was an ensign in the North Uist Independent 
Company in 1745-6.'° His son, the Rev. Neil MacAulay,'% 
was schoolmaster in North Uist, and, for a few years 
subsequently, missionary minister in Harris; after which 
there is no further trace of him.'© There was also a daughter 
Mary. married to John Arbuckle, a native of “near Queens- 
ferry”, who came to North Uist as a carpenter contractor 
to build the old (and now roofless) church at Kilmuir 
(1764).'°? Arbuckle succeeded his father-in-law as tacksman 
of Baleloch, and left a large family, including the Rev. 
William Arbuckle, who was minister of the parish for three 
years, until his death in 1818.'° 

There are other MacAulays in North Uist who claim 
no kinship with the preceding — nor with the MacAulays of 
Lewis. Their tradition is that their ancestors came from 
Na h-Eileanan Tarsainn, literally “The Athwart Islands’’.'° 
It has sometimes been claimed that the reference here is to 
Rum, Eigg and Canna, and this may have been so for the 
inhabitants of the Clanranald estate, with these islands 
lying across the line of communication between its island 
and mainland portions. But for most Hebrideans Na h- 
Eileanan Tarsainn must have been Coll and Tiree, which 
lay across the important sea-route from north to south.!'° 
The Sound of Gunna between the two islands has always 
been the normal passage-way. As the song has it: 

Thoir mo shoiridh thar Ghunnaidh 

Gu Muile nam moérbheann. 
To suppose that the ancestors of these North Uist Mac- 
Aulays lived in Coll accords well with traditions about the 
early history of the island. The Macleans came into 
possession in the first half of the fifteenth century, but 
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before that the ruling family is said to have been of Norse 
descent.''' One of the names mentioned is that of Amhlaidh 
Mor, who lived in a stone-built fort in the loch that bears 
his name — Loch Amhlaidh. The shennachies thought that 
this was immediately before annexation by the Macleans, 
but that is by no means certain.''? He may have flourished 
much earlier. It is, however, quite possible that there were 
MacAulays descended from him in Coll until the fifteenth 
century, when they may have been expelled by the Macleans, 
some of them finding refuge in Uist — both North and 
South, for MacAulays were once numerous in South Uist.'!3 


One pedigree takes us back to the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It is that of the late Donald Macaulay, 
No. 11 Sollas (father of Fred Macaulay, of the B.B.C., Inver- 
ness): !'4 Domhnall mac lain mhic Aonghuis mhic lain mhic 
Aonghuis mhic Néill mhic Aonghuis Bhig mhic Dhomhnaill 
mhic Iain. Aonghus Beag (who married Iseabail Nic Gille 
Mhìcheil) may be Angus MacAulay, tenant in Ileray in 1718; 
while his son should perhaps be identified as Neil MacAulay, 
on record in 1748, apparently in Balemore.''5 The pedigree 
of another descendant. Angus MacAulay, Paiblesgarry, is 
Aonghus mac Ailig mhic Alasdair Shaoir mhic lain mhic 
Aonghuis mhic Neéill.\'6 Of this line also was Effrick Mac- 
Aulay, Illeray, mother of Donald MacDonald, tacksman of 
Baleshare. She was Oighrig ni? Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghuis, 
presumably a grand-daughter of the above Angus MacAulay, 
tenant in Illeray in 1718. Her father, “Donald McAulay in 
Ilaray”, was a member of the North Uist Independent 
Company in 1745-6. Her son Donald was born out of 
wedlock to Hugh MacDonald of Baleshare. She subsequently 
married John MacRury (lain mac Phàdruig mhic Thormoid 
Ghobha). Knockline.''’ 


MacCorquodales and Mackays 


The first traditional reference to the MacCorquodales of 
North Uist turns up, strangely enough, in a Skye source. 
There was a family of Mackays there who are found in the 
records of the Macleod estate as early as the seventeenth 
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century, and whose tradition was that they were descended 
from John Mackay, of the family of the Rhinns in Islay, 
forced to leave Islay when the island was subjugated by 
the Campbells, and finding refuge with the MacLeods in 
Skye. The Mackays lived latterly in Hamera, and one of 
them, Angus Mackay, who emigrated to America, wrote a 
history and genealogy of the family, derived entirely from 
traditional sources, of which several manuscript copies are 
extant.''® He wrote that John Mackay received lands in 
Colbost, and of this there is confirmation in rentals of the 
MacLeod estate. John is still remembered in Colbost, if 
only because there is a well there which commemorates him 
— Tobar Eoin. He lies buried in Kilmuir churchyard, Dun- 
vegan, under a recumbent stone which bears the following 
inscription: HERE LYES THE CORPSE OF JOHN 
McKAY LAST HEIR & BARON OF THAT FAMILY 
IN YLA FORFEITED FOR THE CAUSE OF KING 
CHARLES THE 2 PROTECTED BY JOHN ML OF 
THAT ILK DEPART MAR 8 1707. JMK.''? The date is 
incorrect, The estate records show that John Mackay was 
a tenant as early as 1683, and was still alive in 1724.!20 
(Angus Mackay writes that he lived to the age of ninety- 
nine.) What seems to have happened is that the stone was 
placed there by his great-grandson, another John Mackay, 
whose initials are appended to the inscription, and that the 
date and other particulars derive from oral tradition, tinged 
with a certain element of conjecture. Angus Mackay’s 
account, too, is somewhat confused. He writes that John 
Mackay received, not only lands in Colbost, but also the 
farms of Clachan and Orinsay in North Uist from Mac- 
Donald of Sleat — rather an unlikely combination. There 
is reason to suspect that it was not John Mackay who came 
from Islay but his father or grandfather; the exodus from 
Islay before the incoming Campbells took place previous to 
the reign of Charles II. That the connection with North 
Uist was earlier than stated might be inferred from the 
fact that “‘Cristopher (alias Gillichreist) McKay” is on 
record as bailie or factor of North Uist in 1657,'2' and he 
may well have had the farms of Clachan and Orinsay. It 
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looks therefore as if two or more generations have been 
run together in Angus Mackay’s account. It seems, never- 
theless, that there was a connection with North Uist. Some 
time last century two of the Mackays of Hamera went there 
to buy horses, and established contact with namesakes of 
theirs acknowledged on both sides as kinsmen. These were 
presumably the Mackays, one of whom was the late 
Roderick Mackay, well remembered as a North Uist bard 
of recent times.'22 He was Ruairidh mac Alasdair mhic 
Ruairidh mhic Eachainn mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Mhaol- 
domhnaich, evidently descended from “Donald McKay Mac 
Vildonich”, on record in the employ of Donald MacDonald 
of Balranald in 1813.'2 It is apparently the same Donald 
who is recorded as father of Ludovick (for Maol-domhnaich) 
Mackay (1779-1864), Torlum, Benbecula, a blind Army 
pensioner, who was born in North Uist, but settled in 
Benbecula on his return from military service. His great- 
grandson, the late Lachlan Mackay (Lachlainn mac Dhomh- 
naill mhic lain mhic Mhaol-domhnaich), Manitoba, a fluent 
Gaelic speaker, was a visitor to Uist a few years ago. His 
father emigrated to Canada in 1883. It is possible that 
another two names should be added to the above pedigree 
from the list of those who served in the North Uist 
Independent Company in 1745-6, where one of the names 
is that of “Donald Mc Vildonich’’. It is rather surprising 
that, though Donald Mackay is on record in 1813, no 
Mackays appear in the estate census, which purports to be 
a list of all the families in North Uist in 1799, They have 
never been numerous. Several of them served the estate in 
the capacity of grasskeeper and ground-officer (maor). 

Let us now see what bearing all this has on the ancestry 
of the MacCorquodales. According to Angus Mackay, when 
his ancestor fled from Islay, he was accompanied by Donald 
MacCorquodale, described as his armour-bearer; and, when 
the former settled in Skye, MacCorquodale stayed behind in 
North Uist, “and never left as long as he lived”. Did Donald 
MacCorquodale leave descendants? It would appear that 
he did. The late Rev, Malcolm MacCorquodale, Callendar,'” 
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recited his own pedigree as follows: Calum mac Ailein mhic 
Chaluim mhic Sheumais mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghuis 
mhic Fhionnlaigh mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Lachlainn mhic 
Dhomhnaill Ruaidh mhic Ghille-chriosd. All of this 
can be subjected to certain tests; first, by looking for names 
in the records corresponding in time and place to those 
in the pedigree. Thus, James MacCorquodale, aged seventy- 
seven, states in evidence before the Crofters Commission in 
1883 that his father was tenant in Carinish in 1814;'5 and 
in the estate rental of 1814 Donald MacCorquodale is 
tenant of the change-house in Carinish. Angus Mac- 
Corquodale, possibly the same as Aonghus in the pedigree, 
is a tenant in Kirkibost in 1799; and “Finlay MacCorkindeil, 
farmer in Ileray”, is a mariner aboard the “Batchelor”, 
Hugh MacDonald [of Baleshare] master, c.1740.'*° Lachlan 
MacCorquodale, possibly a brother, served in the North 
Uist Independent Company in 1745-6. There is no certain 
record of the remaining names in the pedigree, but by the 
usual reckoning Domhnall Ruadh mac Ghille-chriosd must 
have lived about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
is probably to be identified as Donald MacCorquodale, who 
accompanied Mackay of the Rhinns (possibly the “Gilli- 
chreist McKay” of 1657) when the latter took his departure 
from Islay. And it is to Islay that we turn to apply a second 
test. The ancestral country of the MacCorquodales is on 
Lochaweside, and so there might be some doubt about an 
early association with Islay. However, any such doubt is 
set at rest by the noted Islay shennachie, Neil Mactaggart, 
writing in the Highlander newspaper over a century ago. He 
traces the descent of some of the Mackays of the Rhinns 
from a certain Gille-criosd Ruadh,!'? two of whose sons, 
Gilbert and Angus, emigrated to Wilmington, North 
Carolina, about 1750. He goes on to say that another son, 
Alexander, had three daughters, one of whom, Isabella, 
married Donald MacCorquodale, who left Islay and settled 
in Mull.'28 Here, then, is evidence for the presence, at an 
early date, of MacCorquodales in Islay, closely connected 
with the Mackays of the Rhinns, a connection that mav 
well have existed back through previous generations. 
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MacCuishes 

Another family, incomers to North Uist at an earlier 
stage than the MacCorquodales, are the MacCuishes. In the 
older estate records the name appears as “McCowis”, for 
example in the rental of 1718, with a noticeable con- 
centration in Illeray and the district of Sand. Another 
spelling met with is “MacCause’’, and we learn of their 
ancestry from Buchanan of Auchmar, in a work first 
published in 1723. He writes of “The family of Clachbuy 
[in the Lennox], severals of which are dispersed through 
the Western Islands: Their ancestor was Thomas, son of 
Duncan Laird of MacFarlane, in the reign of King 
Robert III. From whose proper name they are frequently 
called MacCauses or Thomas-sons’’.'*? The MacCauses have 
not been recorded in other islands such as Tiree, Skye and 
Lewis, the reason presumably being that they have reverted 
to the clan name of Macfarlane. But the name occurs in 
Harris estate papers at an early date,'*° and is still extant 
there. The form MacCuish (Gaelic Mac Cumhais) is the 
result of phonetic change. The spelling McCowis reflects the 
older Gaelic form Mac Thamhais, with medial spirant 
vocalised. But there is a tendency in Gaelic, both Irish and 
Scottish, for a back vowel to be raised when in contact with 
a nasal,'*' with the result in this case that Mac Thamhais has 
become Mac Thumhats, which is the true etymological 
spelling. 

We learn something of the MacCuishes’ initial appearance 
in North Uist from the evidence of several witnesses in the 
Rangas lawsuit of 1766. The first to be granted land in the 
island was Farquhar MacCuish. and he was tacksman of 
Kyles Berneray'?* at the same time that Samuel MacDonald 
(Somhairle mac Uisdein mhic Ghilleasbuig Chléirich),' son 
of the notorious Hugh MacDonald of the Sleat family, was 
tacksman of neighbouring Baile Mhic Phail. This was early 
in the seventeenth century. Farquhar MacCuish was 
succeeded as tacksman by his son, whose name is not 
recorded, and he by his son John (lain Ban), father of 
Donald, whose son was John MacCuish, born in 1709, tenant 
in Baile Mhic Phail, but previously in Kyles Berneray, and 
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one of the witnesses in the lawsuit. John MacCuish had a 
son Donald; but no one seems able to produce a traditional 
pedigree that can be linked with him, or with any of the 
other MacCuishes mentioned in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. There are, however, some families now or recently 
living in the Sollas area who can be traced back to ancestors 
in the district of Sand. The late John MacCuish, merchant 
in Malaclet, and his brothers James and Donald, were 
clann Ruairidh mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Ruairidh, the last 
named Roderick appearing as tenant in Clachan Sand in 
1799. In the same record occurs the rather unusual name of 
“Dunshee McCuish”, as a tenant in Orinsay. (At some 
stage the family actually moved to Rubha na Caillich. 
Ahmore,'** on the mainland opposite the island of Orinsay, 
the whole, as already seen, reckoned for administrative 
purposes as one township.) This man’s name was in Gaelic 
Dubh-sidh. He was the father of Kenneth MacCuish (1802- 
1863), grandfather of the late D. J. MacCuish, Malaclet. Also 
descended from him was the late Donald MacCuish (1854- 
1939), brother of Neil and Mary, latterly in Malaclet — 
Domhnall mac lain mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Dhubh-sidh.'35 


MacDougalls 


A family about whom we have rather precise information 
as to their first appearance in North Uist are the Mac- 
Dougalls. Their common ancestor is Donald MacDougall, 
by patronymic Domhnall Mor mac Nèill mhic lain. He is 
famous in North Uist tradition as the warrior who, in the 
rout following the battle of Carinish in 1601, slew the leader 
of the MacLeods, Mac Dhomhnaill Ghlais, on the Baleshare 
strand, at a sand-bank still known by the latter’s name — 
Oitir Mhic Dhomhnall Ghlais. It is strange that, after his 
notable services to Donald MacDonald (Domhnall mac Iain 
mhic Sheumais) on that occasion, he was the injured party 
many years later at the hands of some of MacDonald’s men. 
In March 1625, a commission is granted to MacDonald of 
Glengarry to apprehend Malcolm and Donald Mac Neill 
Vic Nicoll, followers of Donald Maclain Vc James, for the 
murder of John McNeill Vc Eane, described as a merchant, 
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The charge against the MacNicolls had been at the instance 
of Donald McNeill VcEane (Domhnall mac Néill mhic lain) 
in Uist, brother of the deceased. We do not know the 
outcome of these proceedings, or what steps Glengarry took 
in the matter. But the fact that he was involved as “master 
to the murdered man” may be a pointer to the ancestry of 
the Uist MacDougalls. It suggests that they are not kin to 
the MacDougalls of Lorn, but to a branch of the Mac- 
Donalds, known as Siol Dhubhghaill, descended from Dugald, 
a son of Reginald, first of Clanranald, who once occupied 
lands in Morar, the northern half of which was part of 
the estate of Glengarry. Their chieftain was styled Mac 
Dhubhghaill Mheorair.'*’7 The surname MacDougall may have 
been adopted to mark them off from the many other 
MacDonalds in Uist. 


One traditional pedigree that can be quoted is that of 
Angus MacDougall (Aonghus Dubhghallach), registrar at 
Paible early this century. He was Aonghus mac Ghilleas- 
buig mhic Aonghuis mhic Néill mhic Dhomhnaill mhic 
Aonghuis mhic Néill. Judging by the number of generations. 
the last named Neil could have been a grandson or even 
possibly a son of Domhnall Mór mac Nèill mhic lain. Neil’s 
grandson Donald should perhaps be identified as “Donald 
McCuil” (i.e. Mac Dhubghaill or MacDougall), a member of 
the North Uist Independent Company in 1745-6. 


Maclellans 


Another surname the bearers of which can be traced back 
to a common ancestor is Maclellan. In North Uist Gaelic 
this is Mac Gille Fhialain, instead of the usual Mac Gille 
Fhaolain, but an older generation referred to them collectively 
as Na Faolanatch. In 1718 four out of eight tenants in 
Balemore (Donald, Archibald, Angus and Allan) are Mac- 
lellans; and there are also Rory Maclellan in Carinish and 
John Maclellan in Hougharry. There are traditional pedigrees 
which incorporate some of these names, at the appropriate 
time and place. Roderick Maclellan (Ruairidh Cuagach), in 
Balemore, was Ruairidh mac lain mhic Ruairidh mhic 
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Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghuis mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghuis 
mhic Iain Mhóir.!38 The second last name in this sequence is 
apparently that of Angus Maclellan, tenant in Balemore in 
1718. He is certainly the “Angus Mc ean voir in Bellamore”’ 
who is due to be paid in 1748 for leather supplied to the 
North Uist Independent Company in 1745. Mary Maclellan 


(Mairi nighean lain Mhdir) was the wife of Donald MacAulay 


(Domhnall mac lain), who figures in one of the MacAulay 
pedigrees already cited as father of Aonghus Beag. Another 
pedigree of the Maclellans comes from a differnt source. The 
late Angus Maclellan, Goular (near Hougharry), gave his 
own as follows: Aonghus mac Sheonaidh mhic Alasdair mhac 
Aonghuis mhic Dhomhnaill Ruaidh mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic 
Dhomhnaill Bhàin mhic Aonghuis mhic lain mhic lain Mhóir. 
He said that Domhnall Ruadh was known as Domhnall 
Ruadh Chirein, referring to Crean. a place on the Balranald 
machair.'?? He is probably to be identified as Donald Mac- 
lellan, tenant in Balranald in 1799. Another probable 
identification is of Jain, second last name in the pedigree. 
as John Maclellan, tenant in Hougharry in 1718. Jain Mor 
after whom the Maclellans are known as Clann lain Mhóir, 
must have lived in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. There is a tradition that one of his sons was a 
schoolmaster;'*° and it is interesting to find that when the 
Rev. Alexander Cooper received a call to the parish of 
North Uist, dated 17th June 1690, one of the signatories 
was “Donald Mclelane”’, probably the same Donald Mac- 
lellan who is listed as a tenant in Balemore in 1718. The 
other signatories are apparently the proprietor of North Uist 
and a number of his tacksmen.'*! Literacy was very rare in 
those days among the small tenantry. So. is it not likely that 
the only non-tacksman in the list, and literate to boot, was 
the parish schoolmaster? As to the antecedents of these 
Maclellans, all that can be said is that the name appears on 
record fairly frequently in Benbecula and South Uist. It is 
possible that the first of them crossed one or both of the 
intervening fords to settle in North Uist. This is said to have 
been the grandfather of Jain Mór, who was mac Aonghuis 
mhic lain. 
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MacVicars 

The surname of one family in North Uist has ecclesiastical 
associations —- MacVicar. The “temple” of the MacVicars 
(Teampull Chlann a’ Phiocair) adjoins Trinity Temple 
(Teampull na Trianaid) at Carinish. The first of the Mac- 
Vicars named in local tradition is Donald MacVicar, known 
as Am Piocair Mor (the Big Vicar). He lived in Reformation 
times. The story of how his four sons, Donald, Hector, 
Angus and John, were murdered at the instance of Hugh 
MacDonald (Uisdean mac Ghilleasbuig Chléirich) has always 
figured prominently in North Uist tradition.'*? Their names 
have been so well remembered because they are mentioned 
in the song composed by their sister lamenting their death.'® 
Hugh MacDonald is on record as ballivus or factor of North 
Uist in 1588,'*4 and it may be suspected that his quarrel 
with the MacVicars was not unconnected with the scramble 
for possession of church lands that took place all over 
Scotland following the Reformation, the MacVicar brothers, 
as sons of an ecclesiastic, trying to convert them to their 
own use and benefit, and Hugh, as representative of the 
MacDonald landed interest, determined that this should 
not happen. 

We do not know whether Donald MacVicar was a native 
of North Uist, or whether he was, as has sometimes been 
supposed, of a long line of pre-Reformation clergy. One 
might seek to connect him ancestrally with the MacVicars 
of Argyll, but no real evidence for such a connection has 
come to light. It is possible that the North Uist MacVicars 
simply took their name from his own designation as Am 
Piocair Mor. A number of traditional pedigrees have been 
current among bearers of the name. There is, for example, 
that of the late Rev. A. J. MacVicar, Southend, Kintyre,'*° 
as noted from himself: Aonghus mac Aonghuts mhic Aon- 
ghuis mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghuis 
mhic lain mhic Dhomhnaill. The fourth name in the pedigree 
is that of Archibald MacVicar, tenant in Knockline in 1799; 
and his grandfather is perhaps to be identified as “Angus 
Roy MacVicar”, who was a member of the North Uist 
Independent Company in 1745-6.'4¢ (Another or the same 
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“Angus Roy MacVicar” is referred to during the Rangas 
case in 1766 as having been “herd to Donald MacLeod of 
Bernera” in Kyles c.1740.) The epithet Ruadh (Roy) tended 
to be hereditary among the MacVicars. even when not 
always strictly descriptive. This is illustrated in another 
pedigree, which refers to a family having early associations 
with Baleshare. As taken down from Neil MacVicar (Niall 
a’ Bhota Ruaidh), formerly residing on the mainland side of 
Vallay strand, it reads: Niall (himself) mac Neill mhic 
Sheumais mhic lain!” mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Ailein Ruaidh. 


Laings 

The Laings are another family in North Uist whose 
ancestor was a clergyman. He was the Rev. John Laing. 
known to tradition as Maighstir Seon, a title accorded in 
those days only to a Master of Arts; and he may be the 
“Joannes Laing” who graduated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1693.'*® He never had a charge. It is said that his prospects 
in the Church were blighted when he eloped with a young 
girl belonging to a family of MacGregors in Perthshire in 
which he was employed as a tutor.'4?7 Her name was Ann 
MacGregor, described by some of her descendants as nighean 
Tighearna Chill-fuinn (or Chinn-fuinn), i.e., daughter of the 
laird of some place — supposed to be near Aberfeldy — 
that has not been identified.'!©° One further reference to her 
is in a verse fragment. When John MacCodrum composed 
his satirical piece (Oran nam Bantraichean) on certain widows 
of North Uist, alleging that, since the decease of his wife, 
they had designs on him of the matrimonial kind, Ann 
MacGregor. so tradition has it, was the subject of one of 
the verses, which began: 

Anna Nic Griogair na Beurla 
Spreigearra chruaidh... 

The remainder is lacking: may be that it was not for 
edification, and that the verse was omitted from the published 
text because both reciter and collector, Donald Laing 
(of whom later) and the Rev. Archibald MacDonald, were 
her descendants.'5' It is interesting that MacCodrum 
characterises her as an English speaker. Coming from Perth- 
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shire at that time, with a name like MacGregor, she must 
surely have been bi-lingual. But it is possible that she spoke 
English to her husband, who is said to have been a Caithness 
man, and therefore perhaps ignorant of Gaelic. 

The Rev. John Laing is first on record in 1696, with a 
house in Leith, in which he boarded Norman, soon to be 
chief of the MacLeods.'*? He next turns up in 1701 as 
schoolmaster at Rodel in Harris,'*? and he goes on figuring 
in the MacLeod estate accounts in that capacity until 
1711-12. (By 1713 Kenneth Campbell is schoolmaster.)!°* He 
next appears as schoolmaster in North Uist (at ‘‘Ashdaill’’) 
in 1718. The only son of his to leave lineal descendants was 
Andrew, as is shown by the fact that, collectively, the 
Laings are known in Uist as Clann Anndra. There was a 
saying about them, sedl-sidhe Chlann Anndra, referring to 
the ease with which they could accomplish what cost other 
people more effort. They were reckoned to have very good 
memories, and it comes as no surprise that most of them 
today know their pedigree back to Maighstir Seon. Donald 
Laing, Howmore, South Uist, has been mentioned already; 
to his powers of memory we owe many of John MacCodrum’s 
songs that had not been previously recorded. He was 
Domhnall mac Dhomhnaill mhic lain mhic Anndra mhic 
Mhaighstir Seon.'*> Two other pedigrees that have been noted 
are those of the late John Laing, Grenetote, who died about 
1950 at the age of ninety, as obtained from his daughter, and 
of the late Rev. Malcolm Laing,'** for many years parish 
minister of South Uist, as recited by himself. The former was 
lain mac Aonghuis mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic lain mhic 
Dhomhnaill mhic Anndra mhic Mhaighstir Seon; and the 
latter Calum mac Raghnaill mhic Chaluim mhic Raghnaill 
mhic loin mhic Anndra mhic Mhaighstir Seon. Malcolm, 
third name in the latter sequence, was father of the Rev. 
Norman Laing, parish of Stenscholl, Skye.'*® 


Fergusons 


Surprise has sometimes been expressed that there is so 
little in the traditions of the Western Isles about the stirring 
events of the War of Independence; not wholly justified, 
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perhaps, for few historical traditions of any kind are now 
to be met with, extending back so far in time. It must also 
be borne in mind that the Islesmen were geographically 
remote from the arena in which the issue was fought out, 
and not conspicuously involved in national politics. It was 
otherwise with the inhabitants of Argyll, and many 
traditions of the struggle survived there until the nineteenth 
century. The only exception to the silence of North Uist 
tradition that comes to mind is with reference to the 
surname Ferguson. There is a story that the first of 
them came to North Uist with Robert Bruce during the 
latter’s fugitive years, remained there, and named one of 
his sons after the king. One descendant'®? spoke of her 
ancestor coming with the king from Ayrshire when his royal 
master was fo’n choill, the term for the hard lot of a fugitive 
or outlaw. The question is whether this is a genuine 
tradition, or merely a guess, partly inspired by one 
interesting circumstance: that the name Robert has 
occurred among the Uist Fergusons down through the 
years, and always exclusively among them. But there may 
be more to it than that. When we turn to the traditions 
of Argyll we find a circumstantial account of a visit to 
Uist by Robert Bruce and his brother Edward. The details 
do not concern us here, but the substance of the story is 
that four of the MacDougalls of Lorn followed them there 
and made an unsuccessful attempt on their lives. “0 
Historically, all this is quite feasible. It is known that the 
ruling family in Uist, the MacRuaris of Garmoran, were 
supporters of Bruce; and there is also the fact that, though 
his wanderings are otherwise well documented, no one can 
account for his movements between September 1306 and 
February 1307; but there has been speculation that he 
spent at least part of that time in the Outer Isles.'¢' 

In North Uist tradition the Fergusons (Na Fearghusatch) 
were represented as allies of So! Mhurchaidh in their feud 
with Sol Ghoraidh, but otherwise little is known of their 
history. They first appear on record in 1718 in the district 
of Sand, but there must have been others not listed in the 
rental of that year because they were sub-tenants of tacks- 
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men. Robert Ferguson figures in the rental as tenant in 
Clachan Sand. He was followed by Roderick Ferguson, 
described as a merchant, who, about the middle of the 
century, signs several documents preserved among the 
estate papers, and may also have been the Rory Ferguson 
who served in the North Uist Independent Company in 
1745-6. Another Robert Ferguson is tenant in Clachan Sand 
in 1799, and it is apparently he who has moved to Baile 
Mhic Phail by 1814 and to Trumisgarry by 1841, when he 
had attained the age of eighty. These three names may 
represent father, son and grandson, When the Sand area was 
“cleared” in the third decade of last century some of these 
Fergusons moved to other parts of Uist, for example Neil 
Ferguson (son of Robert), who possessed a holding in 
Carinish and left descendants there, including his grandson, 
the late Alexander Ferguson, merchant, locally known by his 
patronymic as Alasdair Roib. John Ferguson settled at 
Howmore in South Uist, having previously lived for a 
few years in Harris. Known as Am Maor Mor in his capacity 
as ground-officer, he was the father of Donald Ferguson 
(1816-1898), merchant in South Boisdale, and of John 
Ferguson, farmer, Drimsdale. A daughter of the latter'® 
gives his pedigree as Iain mac lain mhic lain mhic Raibeirt 
mhic Nill. It is possible that Raibeart mac Nill is to be 
identified as Robert Ferguson, tenant in Clachan Sand in 
1718. Also descended from the Fergusons of Clachan Sand 
was the late Roderick Ferguson (1866-1932), who lived at 
Bota Ruadh, on the verge of the Vallay strand, and is well 
remembered as a local character and wit. He was Ruairidh 
mac Raibeirt mhic Ruairidh mhic lain Oig.'® 

It is said that there were only two North Uist men preseni 
at the battle of Corunna in 1809. One was Angus 
Morrison,'® Sollas, and the other was Donald Ferguson. The 
latter was a good piper. He is probably the “Donald 
Ferguson Piper” who appears in a list of the men recruited 
by Captain Ewen MacDonald of Griminish for the short-lived 
Regiment of the Isles in 1799.' His father Murdo is listed 
among the tenants in Illeray in the same year. By patronymic 
Donald was Domhnall mac Mhurchaidh mhic lain mhic 
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Mhurchaidh. On his discharge from the Army he took up 
residence in Carinish at a place known ever since as Corùna. 
He had a brother John, also a piper, who served all through 
the Peninsular War, appearing on record in Malaclet as a 
pensioner in 1829;'6§ and he also had a son John, still 
another piper, who died in 1915 at an advanced age. 


MacInnes 

The MacInneses of North Uist are now few in number. 
It is possible that the first of them was an immigrant from 
the Skye portion of the MacDonald estate, where the clan 
has been strongly represented for centuries. Donald MacInnes 
was the composer of the popular song “A nighean bhuidhe 
bhàn, nam falbhadh tu leam”. !'” His name appears as 
tenant in “Arisaig? (supposed to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of Bayhead or Cladach) in the rental of 1718. He 
was a tailor, and Tàilleir has continued as an epithet applied 
to his descendants down to the present time. John MacInnes 
(Seonaidh Tàilleir) is still well remembered as attendance 
officer for the North Uist schools some sixty years ago. He 
was Seonaidh mac Lachlainn mhic Sheumais mhic Aonghuis 
mhic Lachlainn mhic Dhomhnaill. The last named was the 
composer of the song, and his son Lachlan, living apparently 
at Cladach, was one of the tailors appealed to (as Lachlainn 
air a’ Chladach) by John MacCodrum on a certain occasion 
when in desperate need of a new suit of clothes.'8 Lachlan’s 
son Angus is on record in Orinsay in 1799. He was a 
shepherd there, and later in Paiblesgarry, in the employ of 
Donald MacDonald of Balranald. Descendants have lived 
on the west side of the island ever since. 


Camerons 

The Camerons of North Uist are descended from an 
ancestor who came, not surprisingly, from Lochaber. Such 
is the local tradition. His name was Iver (Iomhar), and one 
family descended from him lived in Baleshare. James 
Cameron, Baleshare, who died a centenarian in 1917, was 
Seumas mac Dhomhnaill mhic Sheoc mhic Dhomhnaill mhic 
Dhomhnaill mhic lain mhic lomhair. His fathers name 
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figures among those of the Baleshare tenants in 1814, and 
the second last name in the sequence may be that of “John 
McKiver”, tenant in Hasten in 1718.'% With the third last 
name compare “Donald Mclan vic Iver’, who supplied 
leather to the North Uist Independent Company in 1745. 
There was also Marion Cameron (Mor ni’ Dhomhnaill mhic 
lain mhic lomhair), who, in 1761, from her shieling at 
Airigh na Gaoithe, provided the blankets in which Sir James 
MacDonald of Sleat was carried to Vallay after being 
wounded in the foot by the accidental discharge of Colonel 
MacLeod of Talisker’s gun.'” There are probably other 
pedigrees of the North Uist Camerons, related to the above. 
which have not as yet come to notice. 


Miscellaneous 


Since North Uist and much of Skye were parts of the 
one estate possessed by the MacDonalds of Sleat, it is 
reasonable to suppose that there must always have been 
some movement of population in both directions across 
the Minch. We have seen that the MacRurys came to Uist 
from Skye, and also possibly the MacInneses. And there 
are hints of other similar migrations. A family of Mac- 
phersons in Carinish were known as Liosadair, the name for 
a linen dresser and printer. One of them, Catherine Mac- 
pherson, was the mother of the Rev. John MacRury, 
Snizort.'”' It is suggestive of their place of origin that the 
same epithet was applied to some Macphersons in Skye. 
Dugald Macpherson, tenant in Benfuter, Trotternish, and a 
noted composer of religious verse, was known as Dubhghall 
Liosadair. One of his hymns was published by Ranald Mac- 
Donald in 1776.'” 

Then, again, some of the Mathesons in North Uist 
probably came from Skye. Neil Matheson (Niall mac lain 
mhic Dhomhnaill) was a merchant, and occupied part of the 
Kilmuir glebe during the incumbency (1818-1858) of the Rev. 
Finlay Macrae; his brother Donald was father of the 
late Donald Matheson (Domhnall Ban), Malaclet.'? Their 
previous place of residence is suggested by the fact that the 
name Neil occurred only among Mathesons in Skye, and 
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not in Lochalsh or elsewhere. There was, however, another 
member of the clan who did come, not from Skye, but from 
Lochalsh, as an apprentice, engaged in building the old 
church at Kilmuir (1764). He was Farquhar Matheson, who 
married Mary, daughter of John MacCodrum. Their son 
Kenneth was the father of another noted Uist bard, John 
Matheson (lain mac Choinnich mhic Fhearchair).'" 


One family of MacDonalds in North Uist were known as 
Na Muilich, from which it might be deduced that the first 
of them came from Mull. However, tradition has it that 
their ancestor Neil MacDonald (Niall Muileach) was a 
North Uist man who owed his soubriquet to a sojourn of 
several years in Mull. He is listed as a tenant in [leray in 
1764, and his son John in 1799. Another son of his, Alex- 
ander MacDonald, was the local blind bard and catechist, 
known as An Dall Mór mac Nèill Mhuilich.” Living in 
Carinish a century ago was Domhnall mac Dhomhnaill mhic 
lain mhic Néill Mhuilich. This Donald had a brother John 
who served in the 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders in the 
Crimea and in India during the Mutiny.'” 

Most of the Morrisons in North Uist moved in from 
Harris and more particularly the islands of the Sound when 
Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray was given possession of 
the lands of Sand in lieu of dowry on the occasion of his 
marriage, in 1666, to Catherine, daughter of Sir James 
MacDonald of Sleat.!77 Finlay Morrison, tenant in Clachan 
Sand, appears frequently in the estate papers about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He had a brother Donald 
and also a son Donald, whom John MacCodrum addressed 
(Tapadh leat, a Dhomhnaill mhic Fhionnlaigh . . .) at the 
beginning of his song in praise of the MacDonalds (Moladh 
Chlann Domhnaill).'""2 Descended from this family, directly 
or collaterally, was Murdo Morrison (Murchadh mac Dhomh- 
naill Oig), changekeeper at Ahmore and tacksman of Ard- 
trialish in the third and fourth decades of last century.'”? Kin 
also to these Morrisons was the late Peter Morrison, J.P. 
(1867-1950), Sollas. He was Pàdruig mac Fhionnlaigh mhic 
Phàdruig mhic Fhionnlaigh, the last named Finlay on record 
as tenant in Orinsay in 1799. Another line of Morrisons in 
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Sand was represented by John Morrison (lain mac Alasdair 
Mhóir), grandfather of W. S. Morrison (Viscount Dunrossil), 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He and his wife Ann 
Ross (a cousin of the poet William Ross) contributed to the 
collections of Alexander Carmichael.'® 

Other names came from farther afield. The Macintoshes, 
who spread from North Uist to Benbecula and Barra, are 
descended from Paul Macintosh (Pal na h-Eille),'®' who 
played a well remembered part early in the sixteenth century 
in the fratricidal strife between the sons of Hugh Mac- 
Donald, first of Sleat.'®2 He must have come from the 
eastern Highlands, where Paul was a name frequently 
occurring among the Macintoshes. 

There are MacKenzies in North Uist whose ancestor, 
Andrew MacKenzie, is said to have been a Gairloch man. 
He and his son James were brought to Uist to work at their 
trade as carpenters by Ewen MacDonald of Vallay.'®? James 
is on record in Malaclet in 1764. He left issue, among others, 
Angus, father of Roderick (Ruairidh mac Aonghuis mhic 
Sheumais), in Vallay and later in Malaclet, a good shen- 
nachie, some of whose lore was collected by Alexander 
Carmichael.'#4 A son of his was the late Andrew MacKenzie 
(Anndra mac Ruairidh), Malaclet. 

The MacQuarries must have come originally from Ulva, 
but no one seems to know when or in what circumstances. 
Donald McCoir (apparently a form of MacQuarrie) was a 
tenant in Middlequarter in 1718, and Archibald MacQuarry 
was a member of the North Uist Independent Company in 
1745-6. Neil MacQuarrie appears at various dates between 
1776 and 1807 as a tailor in the employ of MacDonald of 
Clanranald at Nunton in Benbecula.'® But there are no 
MacQuarries listed as tenants in the 1798 rental of 
Benbecula and South Uist. !86 

In the list of men who served in the North Uist Inde- 
pendent Company in 1745-6 are two MacCormicks, both 
named John. It is possible that the North Uist MacCormicks 
are kin to those of South Uist, as some of the latter have 
claimed. In the Clanranald lands the tradition was that the 
first of them was Neil MacCormick, brought from Donegal 
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to Castle Tirrim to build and repair galleys for MacDonald 
of Clanranald. This was supposed to be in the seventeenth 
century, but it may have been earlier.'8’ In North Uist the 
MacCormicks appear in estate records as lime-burners, 88 
with tenancies in 1799 at Bagh nam Faochag, Lochmaddy. 

There are names that have disappeared, some in com- 
paratively recent times, MacGlashans, Lamonts, Mac- 
kiegans, Macintyres, MacDiarmids, MacSweens, Monks, 
Burkes — do any of them still survive? A good number of 
MacGlashans, Lamonts and Mackiegans appear in one 
estate document (1827-8) with the note “gone to America” 
appended to their names. The Macintyres, whose alternative 
surname was Mac Coiseim, were of very old standing, as 
is evident from the well authenticated tradition that Nic 
Coisezm was the North Uist foster-mother of Domhnall mac 
lain mhic Sheumais, hero of the battle of Carinish in 1601.'8° 
The MacDiarmids lived latterly in Kyles Paible, but formerly 
in Balemore. One of them was minister of the United Free 
Church in Dunnet — the Rev. Alexander MacDiarmid (born 
in 1866). He was Alasdair mac Ailein mhuc Ghilleasbuig Oig 
mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic lain mhic Dhomhnaill. The Mac- 
Diarmids seem to have been incomers from Harris, where 
the name is on record from an early date, as settlers in Sand, 
following the arrangement with Sir Norman MacLeod in 
1666.!70 

Another rather famous name that has disappeared from 
North Uist, but survives in Canada, is MacCodrum. Hugh 
MacCodrum is on record as tenant in Hougharry in 1799. 
The pedigree of his son Donald, who emigrated to Cape 
Breton, is now known to be Domhnall mac Aoidh mhic 
Mhurchaidh mhic lomhair mhic lain mhic lomhair; which 
establishes the relationship between the Canadian Mac- 
Codrums (MacOdrums) and the bard John MacCodrum, who 
by patronymic was lain mac Fhearchair mhic lomhair.!” 

One possible reason for the disappearance of names could 
be that, as has happened elsewhere, for example in Lewis. 
the rarer and more obscure surnames were dropped in favour 
of others easier to anglicise and carrying greater social 
prestige. But there is little evidence for this in North Uist. 
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The people seem to have remained remarkably faithful to 
their ancestral identity. 

The exception usually quoted is with reference to some 
MacDonalds, represented sixty years ago, among others, 
by Angus MacDonald (Aonghus mac Dhomhnaill mhic lain) 
and his brother Alexander in Middlequarter. It is well known 
that of old their surname was Mac Gille Riabhaich, and a 
rather facetious explanation has often been alleged for their 
change of name. The true explanation can be found in past 
history. Until early last century these MacDonalds had lived 
for generations in the Cheesebay area!?? — that north-eastern 
part of North Uist which formerly belonged to the MacLeods. 
Clann Mhic Gille Riabhaich were followers of the Mac- 
Leods. Indeed, until about the end of the sixteenth century 
one family of them were hereditary bards to the Macleod 
chiefs.!73 Thereafter, for whatever reason, they were dismissed 
from office, and moved from the MacLeod estate to that of 
the MacDonalds, with whose chief they entered into a bond 
of manrent, whereby, in return for his protection, they 
accepted MacDonald of Sleat as their chief, and counted 
themselves as members of his clan.'%* As part of the agres- 
ment, they received from him the lands since known by 
their name — Baile Mhic Gille Riabhaich in Trotternish.'™ 

A class of surname extinct for longer than any of the 
above have their memory preserved in place-names. Among 
these are Mac Caoilte, Mac Conain and Mac Gille Bhride. 
the last of these names commemorated in Loch Mhic Gille 
Bhride. 

It may be suspected that in some cases Mac Conain has 
been anglicised as Mackinnon (a form, however, that in the 
Outer Hebrides also stands for Gaelic Mac Cianain).'% 
“Murdoch McKonnen” is a tenant in Middlequarter in 1718; 
Donald McConan was listed as a tenant in the rental of 
1764; and “Rory McConan” is a cotter in Baile Mhic Phail 
in 1799, Going much farther back in time, Somhairle Mac 
Conain was the foster-brother of John (Jain mac Uilleim 
Chléirich), chief of the MacLeods of Harris, and, according 
to tradition, was the means of the latter’s death, when, in a 
fencing bout, Macleod’s wound in the head, received at 
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Harlaw, burst, and he bled to death.'*? The former township 
of Baile Mhic Conain is in the district of Sand, an area of 
North Uist that, at the time in question, was still part of 
the MacLeod patrimony. It is interesting to find that there 
is also Peighinn Mhic Conain in Trotternish, Skye, dating 
perhaps from the time when the MacLeods were in possession 
there.'%8. 

The other surname cited above, Mac Caoilte, is preserved 
in names such as Aird Mhic Caoilte in Vallay, Clach Mhic 
Caoilte in Hasten, and Eilean Mhic Caoilte in the North 
Ford between North Uist and Benbecula. Clann Mhic 
Caoilte distinguished themselves in what may have been the 
last fight (in 1460?) between Sìol Mhurchaidh and Siol 
Ghoraidh. This was at Cnoc Salltram, in the pass above 
Ceann Traigh Bhalaidh, when Alasdair mac Alasdair Ghriobh 
mhic Ghoraidh was slain, and Siol Mhurchaidh were the 
victors.'%? 

There is one surname, not extant in North Uist for some 
two hundred and fifty years, that is commemorated in at 
least one place-name, but differs from the preceding in that 
it is frequently found in contemporary record. This is 
MacQueen (Mac Cuinn).?© The MacQueens had long leases 
as tacksmen of the island of Orinsay from about the first 
half of the sixteenth century — and not only Orinsay, but 
also a considerable area of the opposite mainland, including 
the pastures of An Cnogaire, a hill sometimes referred to 
as Cnogaire Mhic Cuinn. Their possession lasted so long as 
to give rise to the legend that they had a verbal tack of 
indefinite duration: 

Fhad ’s a bhios bainne aig boin duibh, 

No Cnogaire Mhic Cuinn “na bhun.””! 
The first of them in North Uist appears to have been Finlay 
MacQueen. According to the Sleat historian, he was living 
in Orinsay at the time (c.1520) that Donald MacDonald of 
Sleat (Domhnall Gruamach) had his revenge on his uncle 
Archibald (Gilleasbuig Dubh) for the murder of his father.?° 
He is probably to be identified as “Finlay McQuene”, who 
has a remission in 1540/41 for his part in the siege of 
Eilean Donnan Castle a year previously.’ Presumably his 
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son, “Donaldus Macfinlay Macquein”, is on record in 1597.2% 
Following him, and possibly his son, there is Kenneth 
MacQueen, who has a tack of Orinsay and Raeback in 
North Uist, and of Garafad and other lands in Trotternish, 
Skye, dated 6th February 16192% He was a notary public, 
and figures in documents dated in 1610, 1632 and 1648, on 
the last of these occasions as “of Orinsay’”.2 Next, we have 
the Rev. Angus MacQueen, minister of South Uist (formerly 
of North Uist), known to be his son,” who appears as “Mr 
Angus Macqueen of Orinsay” in 1662,?% a style then 
applied only to a Master of Arts, and he is probably tha 
“Angusius Makquene” who was laureated at Edinburgh 
University on 23rd July 1631.2 “Kenneth McQuein son 
lauchfull to Mr Angus McQuein minister in South Uist” is 
on record in 1662,?'° and it is likely that he is the Kenneth 
MacQueen who appears in the Valuation Roll of 1691 in 
North Uist, perhaps in virtue of having a wadset of 
Orinsay.’'' There is reference to a tack, dated 12th August 
1713, by Angus, son of Kenneth MacQueen, of unspecified 
lands (but apparently not including Orinsay) to Sir Donald 
MacDonald.*"? Kenneth MacQueen is on record as tacksman 
of Orinsay in 1718. Finally, in 1734, there is a renunciation 
of Orinsay to Sir Alexander MacDonald by “---- Mac- 
Queen” (who is anxious to learn a trade), son and heir to the 
deceased “- - - - MacQueen”, tacksman of Orinsay. (The tack 
is in the hands of “Mr Archibald McQueen, minister of 
Snizort, my uncle”. When Alexander Carmichael visited 
Taransay, Harris, in 1870, one of his informants was Marion 
MacQueen (Mor Nic Cuinn), aged seventy-nine, who stated 
that her great-grandfather, Neil MacQueen, was the last Mac- 
Queen of Orinsay. Her pedigree, as taken down by Car- 
michael, was Mor n? Choinnich mhic Nèill mhic Néill Mhic 
Cuinn Orasaidh.'* It is therefore possible that the above 
renunciation was by Neil MacQueen, bringing to an end the 
family’s long association with the island, and indeed with 
North Uist. 

Two other names that feature, each in at least one place- 
name, are Mac Phail (MacPhail) and Mac Neacail (Nicolson). 
The former gives us Baile Mhic Phàil and Loch Mhic Phàil, 
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the eponymous Paul apparently to be identified as Paul 
Balkason, on record in the Hebrides in 1223 and 1231, as 
shown in a previous paper.?'® As to Nicolson, in the old days 
much of the traffic coming from Skye did not pass through 
Lochmaddy, which was too far from the main centres of 
population; the route often followed was by the entrance to 
the Sound of Harris, then through the seaway called Seòlaid 
Mhic Neacail (or An t-Sedlaid Neacalach), and so into Loch 
Mhic Phail. Probably another witness to the early presence 
of the Nicolsons in the same area is Dun Torcaill. It has 
hitherto been assumed that the reference is to one of the 
ancestral MacLeods.?'® But this cannot be so. The first 
MacLeod to be called Torquil lived in Lewis in the 
fourteenth century, and neither he nor any of his descendants 
ever had a footing in North Uist. The MacLeods of Lewis 
borrowed the name, as a result of inter-marriage, from the 
Nicolsons,?'7 who were the leading family in the Outer 
Hebrides towards the end of the Norse period; and it must 
have been one of them who gave his name to Dun Torcaill. 
Whether the Nicolsons found in North Uist in modern times 
are descendants is another matter. Most of them in the 
recent past were tenants of the Macleans in Boreray and 
Grimsay;?'® and we cannot exclude the possibility that they 
were immigrants from Skye. But, if not the Nicolsons. 
certainly the MacPhails have a claim to be regarded as 
possessors of the oldest indigenous surname surviving in 
North Uist down to the present day. 
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NOTES 


The following abbreviations are used: 


BP: 


CD: 
FES: 
IMC: 
MB: 


NU: 


Balranald Papers; consulted when in the possession of 
the late Mrs Woolley (formerly Miss Eva MacDonald 
of Balranald). 

Clan Donald. 3 vols. By Revs. A. and A. MacDonald. 
(Inverness, 1896-1904.) 

Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae. 10 vols. (Edinburgh, 1928- 
1981.) 

The Songs of John MacCodrum. Ed. W. Matheson. 
(Edinburgh, 1938.) 

The Macleans of Boreray. By H. H. Mackenzie. (Inver- 
ness, 1946.) 

North Uist. By Erskine Beveridge. (Edinburgh, 1911.) 


NU(MS): MS History of North Uist. 2 vols. By Rev. A. J. Mac- 


SRO: 
UB: 


Donald. (Carmichael-Watson Collection, Edinburgh 
University Library.) 

Scottish Record Office. 

Uist Bards. Ed. Rev, A. MacDonald. (Glasgow, 1894.) 


To avoid repetition, it may be noted at the outset that the dates listed 
below refer to the following documentary sources: 


1718 


1745.6 


1748 


1758) 


: 
1764 J 
1766 


1799 


1814 
1827-8 


Judicial Rental of North Uist. (SRO: Forfeited Estates 
Papers; CD HI. 659-662.) 

Charge Alexr Macdonald ffactor of North Uist against the 
ffamily of McDonald for Clothing money paid to the 
Souldiers in Captain John McDonald’s Company as Allowed 
by the Tutors for Cropt 1748. (SRO: GD 221/10/Box 5.) 
Charge Alexander MacDonald ffactor of North Uist against 
the family of Mackdonald for Leather furnished to Captain 
John Macdonald’s Company and sent to Mugstote by Sir 
Alexr’s orders and now taken into account by the ffactor for 
Cropt 1748. (SRO: GD 221/10/Box 5.) 

Rentals of North Uist, now lost. from which there are 
citations in the Rev. A. J. MacDonald’s MS History of North 
Uist. 

State of the Conjoined Process betwixt Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald, of MacDonald, Baronet, and others and Normand 
MacLeod, of MacLeod, Esq., and others. (Print in the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh.) 

Abstract of the Inhabitants of Lord Macdonald’s Estate/ 
Parish of North Uist. [Endorsed:] List of the Inhabitants of 
North Uist, May 1799, (SRO: GD 221/153/1.) 

Rental of North Uist Crop 1814. (SRO: GD 221/153/1,) 
Account shewing the Rents and Arrears due by Tenants of 
North Uist . . . 1827-1828. (SRO: GD 221/108/2.) 
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1833-4 Rental of Lord Macdonald’s Estate of North Uist for the year 


1841 | 
1851} 
1861 | 


from Whitsunday 1833 to Whitsunday 1834. And List of 
Arrears due by the Tenants. (SRO: GD 221/108/12.) 


Decennial Census Returns. 


When the years of birth and death (after 1855) are given, the year of 
birth is calculated from the age recorded in the Register of Deaths. 


pem 


T Wo N 


Nicholson, The Edinburgh History of Scotland H. 146; and 
sources there cited. 

Highland Papers 1. 16 (Scottish History Society). 

BP. 

The informant must have said Ailein, as the name Cailean was 
never used by the MacDonalds; an error on the part of the 
scribe, due to the fact that, after mhic, the two names would 
be phonetically indistinguishable. 

J. F. Campbell, West Highland Tales III. 160. The concluding 
phrase might be translated, “and they say he was no weakling”’. 
Pedigrees in this paper not otherwise ascribed were obtained 
in correspondence with his son, the late A. J. MacDonald, 
Sydney, Australia. John MacDonald derived a great deal of his 
knowledge from his granduncle Donald MacDonald (Domhnall 
mac Alasdair) (1790-1884), schoolmaster and latterly registrar in 
North Uist, who apparently also left some writings on North 
Uist history and genealogy. 

MB, 115. Alexander’s ancestor Jain mac Thormoid mhic Iain 
is known to tradition as Jain a’ Chabhaidh. The story of how 
he earned this soubriquet has been published; see Celtic 
Review III. 180-183, where the name is given erroneously as 
Niall a’ Chabhaidh. Also to be noted is that Alexander’s brother 
John (lain Mór) was pilot to Captain H. C. Otter when the 
latter was engaged in the hydrographic survey of the waters to 
the west of Uist in 1859-60. Another family of Siol Mhurchaidh, 
originally in Baleshare, was represented by the late Lachlan 
MacDonald, Malaclet, who was Lachlainn mac Dhomhnaill 
mhic Raghnaill mhic Dhomhnaill Bháin mhic Raghnaill. 
(Information from Donald MacAulay.) The second last name 
in the sequence is that of Donald Bain MacDonald, on record 
as tenant in Baleshare in 1799 and 1814. 

UB, 198-200. Cf. ante, Vol XLIX. 408 ff. A hymn she composed 
was known as Laoidh na Bainfhich (The Weaveress’s Hymn) 
(Clan Donald III. 389; Donald MacLeod’s Orain Nuadh 
Ghaelach (1811), 117; Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, 142). 
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According to the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney, her father was 
Domhnall mac Nèill, but A. D. MacDonald, Caladh, Carinish, 
and others in Uist are quite clear that he was Niall mac Nèill, 
So also CD III. 388-9. 

CD III., 388-9. Cf. ante, XLIX. 408. 

Information from the late D. N. Lowe, schoolmaster, Tober- 
mory, and from John A. Smith, lately of Jordanhill College, 
both descendants of these MacDonalds on the maternal side. 
Information from his grandson, the Rev, John A. MacDonald. 
There are also some traditional pedigrees which may relate to 
Siol Mhurchaidh, but without any statement to that effect, such 
as that of Ranald MacDonald, Free Church Schoo] teacher at 
Paible in 1872, and afterwards in Carloway, Lewis: Raghnall 
mac Dhomhnaill mhic Chaluim mhic Lachlainn mhic Mhur- 
chaidh mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Mhurchaidh. Lachlan Mac- 
Donald, fourth in the seguence, is tenant in Knockline in 1799. 
The doubt here is probably due to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between Jain and Dhomhnaill when in unstressed position in a 
patronymic. But Jain seems to be right. It is kown from 
another source that Ruairidh mac lain was a neighbour of 
John MacCodrum’s when the latter lived in Langash (JMC, 
212). 

FES VIII. 332; cf. MB, 99. 

IMC, XxxXi, 

UB, 194, 

His father Archibald is tenant in Clachan Sand in 1799. His 
descendants include the MacDonalds of Crois Moireig, Carinish, 
one of whom is Donald MacDonald, headmaster of the North 
Uist secondary school at Bayhead. 

He supplied the whisky for John MacCodrum’s funeral in 1779 
(BP; NU(MS) I. 185; JMC, xxxii). 

Another family of MacDonalds, originally in Hougharry 
(according to the late Miss Katie Boyd, Hosta), but afterwards 
in Heisker, was represented by the late John MacDonald (1854- 
1932), Dunskellar, Sollas, who gave his pedigree as Iain mac 
Ghilleasbuig mhic Alasdair Oig mhic lain mhic Cholla. 

CD I. 506. 

CD. TII. 360. 

CD MI. 369-374. Two pedigrees that tie in with those published 
there may be given here. Donald MacDonald (Domhnall 
Muilneir), a local bard, whose father was miller at Gerrin. was 
Domhnall mac Chaluim mhic Alasdair mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic 
Ghille-chaluim mhic lain Oig; and Alexander MacDonald, who 
married Christina, daughter of Donald MacRury (1811-1892), 
Knockline, was Alasdair mac lain Mhóir mhic Dhomhnaill 
mhic Chaluim mhic Ruairidh mhic Ghille-chaluim mhic Iain 
Oig. In local tradition Gille-caluim mac lain Oig is better known 
as Calum na Gealaich, 
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CD. HI. 370, 

Highland Papers 1. 68 (Scottish History Society). 

CD III. 360-370, 

Highland Papers, loc. cit, 

CD III. 366-7. 

Captain Hugh MacDonald also appears as of Duistill in Sleat 
(CD HI. 471). Rev. A. J. MacDonald believed that he was the 
Sleat Historian (NU(MS) H, 20; cf. Highland Papers í. 1 ff.). 
Register of the Great Seal II. No. 2286; for the date, see NU, 
4i n. 

Cf. Loch Mhic lain Mhic Dhomhnaill Hearaich at Carinish, a 
name indicating that Domhnall Hearach had a son Jobn not 
recorded in existing genealogies. 

Op. cit. (1703 ed.), 78. 

According to Clan. Donald (III. 483), his descent was from 
Domhnall mac Uisdein; while in the MacDonald Collection of 
Gaelic Poetry (p. xxii) he is represented by the same authors 
as a descendant of Domhnall mac Iain mhic Uisdein, which is 
less likely on chronological grounds. The latter pedigree was 
obtained by the Rev. A. J, MacDonald from Angus Cameron, 
Cladach Kirkibost, who called the bard bràthair mo shean- 
mhar (NU(MS) I. 188), The late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney, 
agrees with Clan Donald, except that the names Jain and 
Aonghus are transposed, 

NU(MS) 1. 153, His house at Trumisgarry was known as An 
Tigh Ur. 

The islets had become very valuable because of their crop of 
sea-ware, used in the manufacture of kelp. 

Travels in the Western Hebrides, 42. 

North Uist Register of Baptisms and Marriages (New Register 
House). 


37a The MacDonalds of Trumisgarry have been described, apparently 


38 
39 


in error, as descendants of Aonghus Fionn; or perhaps Domh- 
nall Bàideanach was a son of Aonghus Fionn, and not a 
brother, as stated (CD ITT. 482). 

JMC, 52-60. 

This is the correct date, and not 1760, as hitherto stated (CD 
III. 488). Sir James MacDonald of Sleat, in a letter dated at 
Mugstot, 30th July 1763, writes: “TI shall find a loss in not 
having the Advice of Kingsborough’s brother who was unhappily 
killed by a fall from his horse about a Month ago” (Delvine 
Papers (National Library), Book 1309, fol, 230b). 

JMC, 84 ff. 

Cf. CD HI. 504; FES VII. 171. 

CD III. 488. 

Op. cit., 258. Jessie is described as nighean lain mhic Dhomh- 
naill Ghuirm (NU(MS) I. 102). 

Mackenzie, op. cit., loc. cit.; CD, loc. cit. 
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Commissariot of the Isles: Edicts (SRO). 

Angus MacDonald appears as tenant in Balranald in 1799, 

J. F. Campbell, West Highland Tales Il. 160. It is known from 
other sources that Raghnall (who was not called Hearach) was 
a son of Domhnall Hearach. The omission of the latter’s name 
looks like a mistake on the part of scribe or printer. 

Ibid. 

Register of the Privy Seal IV. No. 1160; CD IH. 483. 

CD TII, 485. 

Clanranald Papers, Box 8, No. 7 (SRO); CD, ut supra. 

BP. 

However, there seems to have been some confusion between 
Donald Roy MacDonald of Knockowe and Donald Roy Mac- 
Donald of Baleshare, who fought at Culloden on the Jacobite 
side (e.g. in Cameron, History and Traditions of the Isle of 
Skye, 103). The MacDonalds of Knockowe were descended from 
John, son of Sir James MacDonald, second Baronet of Sleat, 
and Alice, daughter of Kenneth MacKenzie of Suddie (Clan 
Donald is in error about her); marriage contract dated at Castle 
Stuart, 13th June 1698 (Warrand, Some MacKenzie Pedigrees, 
112; cp. Clan Donald III. 473), The genealogy of the family 
has not been fully traced; but see MacKenzie, Old Skye Tales, 
126 ff; and Eleanor M. Budga, The Budges of Skye, 34 ff. 
Maclean Sinclair, Clan Gillean, 315-6. 

There are some long pedigrees that are yet not long enough to 
establish the connection, such as that of the late Lachlan 
Maclean, No. 10 Sollas: Lachlainn mac Aoidh mhic Lach- 
lainn mhic lain mhic Ghilleasbuig (mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Iain 
mhic Dhomhnaill). The earlier generations were blacksmiths in 
the district of Sand. (Information from Lachlan Maclean’s son 
Lachlan, supplemented, in brackets, from evidence given in 
the Rangas lawsuit of 1766.) Gilleasbuig in the pedigree is on 
record in 1748 as Archibald Maclean in Baile Mhic Phail, due 
to be paid for leather supplied to the North Uist Independent 
Company in 1745. 

MB. 

CDH. 792; IIT. 662, 664. 

Celtic Monthly XIII. 145. 

MB, 39, 79. 

Commissariot of the Isles: Bonds of Caution, 67b. The same 
source (37a) shows Lachlan Maclean as tacksman of Sollas in 
1662. 

MB, 101. 

MB, 94. 

This is correct; see J. C. Watson, Gaelic Songs of Mary Mac- 
Leod, 139, and the sources there cited. 

Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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W. C. Mackenzie, History of the Outer Hebrides, 603. 

JMC, 80-81. 

MB, 114. 

Ibid. 

The tenants of Malaclet listed in the rental of 1764 were 
Zachary MacAulay, Alexander Roy MacGlashan, James Mac- 
Kenzie, J. Ferguson and Alexander Maclean. This information 
was obtained from the Rev. A. J. MacDonald, Killearnan, then 
in possession of Donald MacDonald of Balranald’s Estate 
Ledger, now unfortunately lost, by the late D. J. MacCuish, 
Malaclet. when employed at Coulmore House, Redcastle. Cf. 
the latter’s letter to the Oban Times, dated 27th September 
1950. Further information from Angus Maclean (Aonghus mac 
Ailein mhic Aonghuis mhic lain mhic Ghilleasbuig mhic Iain 
mhic Eóghain mhic Alasdair mhic Dhomhnaill Oig), headmaster 
of Mallaig School, and from the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney, 
whose mother was a direct descendant. See also ante, Vol. 
XLIX. 424-5. 

Matrimonial Contract registered lst May 1681 (Register of 
Deeds). 

Gregorson Campbell, Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition V. 
87 ff; ante, Vol. XXX. 19-24. 

Highland Society Report on Ossian (1805), Appendix, 40, There 
appear to be descendants, including some families, now sur- 
named MacDonald, at Totescore, and known locally as Clann 
a’ Bhaird. One of them is the Rev. Malcolm MacDonald, Free 
Church minister latterly in Creich. 

Brother of Lieut.-Col. Colin MacRury, Indian Medical Service, 
who was the father of Professor Evan MacRury. 

Malcolm MacRury is on record as tenant in Knockline in 1799. 
For a photocopy I am indebted to Donald Macaulay. 

His brother Colin MacRury. also a blacksmith, is on record as 
tenant in Carinish in 1799 and 1833. 

He is on record as tenant in Knockline in 1827-8 and 1833. 
Pedigree communicated by the Rev. Ewen MacRury, a former 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church, whose 
father was Jain Beag mac Alasdair mhic Aonghuis mhic Eoin 
mhic Aonghuis mhic Thormoid Ghobha. Though John MacRury 
(Eòin in the pedigree) appears as a tenant in Vallay in the 
estate census of 1799, he actually lived on the mainland 
opposite. at Airigh Mhic Ruairidh, which was part of the 
Vallay tack, Aonghus mac Eoin’s son lain Ruadh, emigrated with 
his wife (Marion, daughter of John MacAulay, Balemore) and 
family to Birchgrove, Cape Breton, about 1841 (cf. advertise- 
ment in Oban Times, issue of 2nd June 1951). 

See Tocher, No. 25, pp, 1 ff.; Domhnall Iain Mac Dhomhnaill, 
Seguaban Eorna, x-xiii, 148-151. 
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The other MacRury was John MacRury, Knockline (presumably 
Tain mac Phàdruig mhic Thormoid Ghobha). See Rev. Ewen 
MacRury, A Hebridean Parish, 51 (information received from 
Rev. A. J. MacDonald, Killearnan). 

CD III, 389. 

The late Miss Colina MacRury. Cf. FES VII. 180. 
Information from Donald Macaulay, 

CD III. 227-8. 

For the date, see Gordon’s Earldom of Sutherland, 244. 

CD TIT, 503. | 
CD HI. 664. He was the only Alexander in Clachan in 1718. | 
As dictated to Donald Macaulay. | 
Information from Donald Macaulay. | 
FES IV. 85; VI. 483. 

Uilleam Ruadh had a son Duncan, who moved to Kilaulay. 

South Uist; and his son Hugh was father of the late Lachlan 

Boyd, CMG (1904-1980), of the Colonial Administrative Service 
Uganda. 

Information from the late A, J. MacDonald, Sydney. 
Information from the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney. The late 
Calum Johnston, Barra, told the writer that his uncle could 
trace his descent in a direct line from Domhnall mac lain mhic 
Sheumais. 

Information from the late D. A. MacEachen, Aird, Benbecula. 
As dictated to Donald Macaulay. 

E.g., in the Lochcarron Register of Baptisms and Marriages 
(New Register House). It would appear that these Macniers 
have since changed their name to MacDonald. Their ancestors 
were followers of the MacDonalds of Glengarry, and are 
Supposed to be descended from one of the early Glengarry 
chiefs. But this is no more than supposition. Cf. CD TIL. 309. 
He is also commemorated in the saying, Cho liath ri Sgàire. 
Information from Donald Macaulay. There is a Saying that 
refers to the son: Cha b’iongnadh do mhac Sgàire a radh na 
thubhairt e. 

FES VII. 134. John MacAulay. innkeeper at Carinish early 
last century, was of the same family. He was Jain mac Dhomh- 
naill mhic lain Ruaidh mhic Dhonnchaidh mhic Eóghain. 
Information from his daughter-in-law. Mrs Kate Macaulay. 
NU(MS) I. 137. 159. 

MacDonald of Sleat Papers (SRO). 

Delvine Papers, Book 1302, fol. 19 (National Library). But his 
name does not appear in the list of officers published in Stewart 
of Garth’s Sketches of the Highlanders (1822) IT. 293-4. 

He was probably “Nigellus McAulay, Invernessiensis”, who 
graduated at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1765 (King’s College 
Officers and Graduates, 245); and also the Neil MacAulay who 
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is to act as guide to the Rev. James Maclagan during the 
latter’s projected visit to North Uist c.1768 (Maclagan MS 
No. 64; JMC, xi). 


Minutes of the Presbytery of Uist (SRO). It has been erroneously 


stated that Neil MacAulay was a son of the Rev, Kenneth 
MacAulay, Cawdor (FES VI. 439). The Rev. Kenneth had no 
son called Neil. 

Alexander Campbell, MS Journal of a Tour in the Highlands 
1815, p. 25 (Laing MSS, Edinburgh University Library). 
NU(MS) II. 64. 

FES VHI. 192. 

As stated by the late Donald Macaulay, No. 11 Sollas. Some 
of the information in this paper was received from his grand- 
son, Donald Macaulay. 

Cf. Campbell and Collinson, Hebridean Folksongs II. 116, 263. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that there were Mac- 
Aulays of Gaelic ancestry in Argyll, deriving their name from 
Gaelic Amhalghaidh, the leading family being the MacAulays 
of Ardincaple. 

Gregorson Campbell. Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition V. 7; 
Maclean Sinclair. Clàrsach na Coille (2nd ed.), 264. 

Cf. Rental of Benbecula and South Uist 1798 (Fraser-Mac- 
kintosh, Antiquarian Notes, Second Series, 313-320). 

See note 109. 

He does the valuation for Archibald Monk. Balemore, of 
leather supplied by the latter to the North Uist Independent 
Company in 1745. 

Information from his son Alexander, Glasgow Police. 

So identified by the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney; cf. CD III. 
539. 

One in the possession of the writer, transcribed from a copy 
belonging to his uncle-by-marriage, the late Donald Morrison, 
whose mother was one of these Mackays. 

The Rev. Archibald MacDonald was very wide of the mark 
with regard to the subject of this inscription. See ante, Vol. 
XXXVIII, 366. 

Dunvegan Muniments (SRO). 

CD II. 783. 

For his songs see Oiteagan a Tir nan Og (Glasgow, 1938). 

BP. 

FES IX. 444. 

Crofters Commission Report — Evidence I. 790-1, 

Delvine Papers, Book 1302, fol. 19 (National Library). 

Note how the not very common name Gille-criosd is borne by 
two Mackays. one in Islay c.1720, and the other in North Vist 
in 1657, bearing out the belief that the latter was of Islay 
extraction (cf. ante, and note 121). 
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The Highlander, issue of 10th April, 1875 (Gaelic Society of 
Inverness Library). 

William Buchanan of Auchmar, An Inquiry into the Genealogy 
and Present State of Ancient Scottish Surnames (1775 ed.), 121, 
“Callum McCauise in Clackbowie’ is on record in 1622 
(Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials II. 566). 

See, e.g., ante, Vol. LI, 148. 

For example, the prepositional pronouns annam, annad, etc., 
have, in many dialects, become unnam, unnad, etc. 

It is stated that Kyles Berneray was once known as Baile Mhic 
Cumhais. 

Overlooked in published genealogies of the MacDonalds. 
Information from Donald Macaulay. 

Patronymic from the late Dr A. C. Morrison, Larkhall, son of 
Alexander Morrison. once of Sollas farm. 

Register of the Privy Council XIII. 715-6; CD II. 416. 

CD II. 369, 635; TIT. 227; Sobieski and Stuart. Lays of the 
Deer Forest II. 399-400. 

There was also, one generation later, Edghan mac Dhomhnaill 
mhic lain mhic Ruairidh. The said Ruairidh features in a song 
by Donald Maclean (Domhnall Ban na Camaird) (UB, 184). 
Information from D. A. MacDonald, of the School of Scottish 
Studies, who made a tape recording (SA. 1968, 55. B. 1). 
Communicated by the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney. 

The full list is as follows: “D. Mackdonald [of Sleat?], L. 
McLeane [Vallay?], Ar. McDonald [Grianan?]. D. McDonald 
[Knockintorran?], John Mclean [Boreray?], Ard. Mclean 
[Boreray?], Hector Mcleane [Hosta?], John Mcdonald [Grim- 
inish?], Arch. Mcleane [Vallay?], Donald Mclelane [Balemore?], 
Ranald McDonald [Baleshare?]” (Synod of Argyll Register III. 
221. — SRO). 

Cameron, History and Traditions of the Isle of Skye, 54; NU, 
143, 287. 

Canmina Gadelica V. 10-15; (with music) Campbell and 
Collinson, Hebridean Folksongs II. pp. 94, 313. 

Register of the Privy Seal, MS Vol. LVH, fol. 75; NU, 143 n. 
FES IV. 68. 

Another member of the Independent Company was “Malcolm 
McVicar”. 

Cf. “John Macvicar, Balsher” (c.1871), who remembered when 
Teampull Chlann a Phiocair at Carinish was roofed and 
thatched with heather (NU, 288 n). 

King’s College Officers and Graduates, 216. 

CD HI. 372. 

Information from a descendant. the late Miss Rachael MacLeod. 
Castlebay. 

Cf. UB (ed. Rev. Archibald MacDonald), v, xv; CD III. 372- 
373. 
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Ante, Vol. L. 117, 148. 

Ante, Vol. LI. 141. 

Ante, Vol. XLIV. 330, 334. 

Information from the late Mrs Duncan MacDonald, Peninerine, 
South Vist. 

FES VII. 197. 

John Laing (lain mac Anndra), Knockintorran, appears in the 
estate records in 1815, when his age is given as seventy-four 
(MacDonald of Sleat Papers) 

FES VII. 182. 

The late Miss Rachael MacLeod, Castlebay, in conversation 
with W. D. H. Sellar. 

The Marquis of Lorne, Adventures in Legend, 112-3. 

G. W. S. Barrow, Robert Bruce (2nd ed.), 238; Nicholson, The 
Edinburgh History of Scotland II. 74. 

Mrs Pat MacLaren (née Sheena Ferguson), Edinburgh. 

Cf. D. J. MacCuish in the Oban Times, issue of 29th May 
1943. 

There is an acoount of Angus Morrison’s exploits in the Army 
in the People’s Journal (Gaelic Column), issue of 12th February 
1916. 

MacDonald of Sleat Papers. 

MacDonald of Sleat Papers. 

A. and D. Stewarts’ Collection (1804), 147-8; and see ante, 
Vol, XLTX. 403-5, 423. 

JMC, pp. 96-101, 273. 

But see note 191 and corresponding text. 

Information from the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney; cf. CD 
TIT. 96; JMC, p. 276. 

Her brother John was by patronymic lain Ban mac lain mhic 
Eóghain (information from the late D. A. MacEachen). The 
last named is Ewen Macpherson. tenant in Carinish in 1799. 
John Macpherson is tenant there in 1718. Two other Mac- 
persons, possibly related to these, were Iain mac Nèill Oig, and 
Domhnall mac Neill Oig, two brothers, the former of whom, 
according to the late A. J. MacDonald. Sydney, was the father 
of Alexander Macpherson (Alasdair Mor an t-Sruthain), famed 
in North Uist for his feats of strength. But the Register of 
Deaths shows that the father of Alexander (1803-1880) was 
Donald Macpherson. presumably Domhnall mac Neill Oig. 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Glasgow Ib. 194-5; High- 
land Society Report on Ossian (1805), Appendix. 92 ff; Mac- 
kinnon. Catalogue of Gaelic Manuscripts, 306; Ranald Mac- 
Donald’s Eigg Collection (1776) 310-315. 

Information from Angus Mackenzie (Aonghus Anndra), 
Hougharry. It is not known if these Mathesons were related 
to Miles Matheson and John Matheson, members of the North 
Uist Independent Company in 1745-6. 
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Information from a descendant, the late Rev. Iain MacDougall, 
Tiree, who provided a detailed genealogy. Cf. ante, Vols. 
XXXVIII. 514-517; XLIX. 418-422. The Rev. A. J. MacDonald, 
rather unaccountably, states that Mary MacCodrum married 
Raghnall Tàilleir (NU(MS) 1. 186). (Ranald MacDonald, Tailor, 
is on record in Hougharry in 1799.) But this is at variance 
with several well authenticated traditions. It is well known 
in Uist that John Matheson was a descendant of John Mac- 
Codrum. His brother, Farquhar Matheson, was a merchant in 
Knockintorran. He died in 1842 (BP). He is mentioned in a 
song by Donald Maclean (Domhnall Bàn na Camaird). See UB, 
185. (Perhaps, however, Mary MacCodrum was married twice.) 
UB, 173 ff; ante, Vol. XV. 147; NU(MS) 1. 190 ff. 

Information from the late A. J. MacDonald, Sydney. 
Mackinnon and Morrison, The MacLeods — The Genealogy 
of a Clan, Section Two, 30; CD II. 472. 

MSS of the Rev. A. J. MacDonald (when in the possession of 
the late Prof. W. J. Watson); JMC, p. 124. 

NU(MS) L 139; for his descendants, see MB, 119 ff. 

Carmina Gadelica IV. 320; NU(MS) I. 217. 

NU(MS) I. 14; information from the late D. A. MacEachen 
and others. In Benbecula they were locally known as Clann 
Mhic Phàil. 

Highland Papers 1. 66; Mackenzie. History of the MacDonalds, 
254-7, 

Information from Andrew Mackenzie (Aonghus Anndra), 
Hougharry, whose father Andrew was a first cousin of Anndra 
mac Ruairidh, Malaclet (see below). 

Carmichael MS No. 116 (Edinburgh University Library). 
Clanranald Papers (SRO). Donald MacQuarric, teacher in 
South Uist. was the father of the Rev. Neil John MacQuarrie, 
parish of Trumisgarry, North Uist (FES VII. 198). He was 
apparently the same as Donald MacQuarrie, S.P.C.K. teacher 
in Benbecula (1814-15) and in Harnis (in Rum) (1820-21), who 
died on 12th May 1826 (SRO: S.P.C.K, Records). Apparently 
not of the North Uist MacQuarries. 

Fraser-Mackintosh. Antiquarian Notes, Second Series, 311-320. 
Rev. Charles MacDonald, Moidart: or Among the Clanranalds, 
93 ff. 

MacDonald of Sleat Papers. 

For her song to her foster-child, see Sinclair’s Oranaiche, 131-5; 
and. with music, Campbell and Collinson, Hebridean F olksongs 
IH. 94-99, 366-369; Techer, No. 35, 304-305. 

See ante, and note 177. The last named Donald in the pedigree 
is possibly to be identified as “Donald Macdermid alias Donald 
Machormoid vic Ean vic Conil?” (Domhnall mac Thormoid 
mhic lain mhic Dhomhnaill), who, according to evidence given 
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during the Rangas lawsuit of 1766, was a native of Berneray, 
and tenant in Kyles Berneray in 1764. 

Ranald MacDonald’s Eigg Collection (1776), 257. Iain mac 
Iomhair, presumably first cousin of the bard’s father, may be 
the “John McKiver” who is tenant in Hasten in 1718. But see 
note 169 and corresponding text. 

Information from a descendant, the late John MacCormick, 
Bota Ruadh. 

Highland Society Report on Ossian (1805), Appendix, 40. 

The document is dated 13th August 1632 (CD H. 780; IIT. 110- 
11). 

Highland Society Report, loc. cit. 

Cf. ante, Vol. L. 62-63. The late Angus Mackinnon (Aonghus 
Uilleim), Malaclet, was Aonghus mac Uilleim mhic Aonghuis 
mhic lain Oig mhic Dhomhnaill mhic Eóghain (information 
from his daughter, Mrs Donald MacDougall, Malaclet). 
Bannatyne MS History of the MacLeods (a transcript obtained 
from Alick Morrison). The name, '“Somerlede MacConin”, has 
been inaccurately transcribed in published accounts. Cf. R. C. 
MacLeod. The MacLeods of Dunvegan, 66; Mackinnon and 
Morrison, The MacLeods — the Genealogy of a Clan, Section 
One, 13. 

Cf. MacDonald of Sleat Papers: Rental of 1733. 

Information from the late A. J. MacDonald. Sydney. The 
tradition is corroborated, up to a point, by the Black Book of 
Clanranald, which records the death of Alasdair mac mhic 
Ghoraidh in 1460 (Reliquiae Celticae II. 168). For Griobh, see 
Dineen’s Irish-English Dictionary, s.v, griobhdha, translated 
“griffin-like, severe, strong”. Latha Cnoc Salltram persists as 
a folk-memory in North Uist tradition, though few can now 
add any particulars, except that there was a battle there. 

There are still MacQueens (or MacQuiens) in North Uist, but 
the Gaelic name represented is different — Mac Cuidhein. 

CD Tif. 110. 

Highland Papers 1. 72 (Scottish History Society). 

Register of the Secret Seal II. No. 3943. 

CD II. 753. 754. 

Ante, Vol. XIV. 64; CD TIT, 135-6. 

CD TI. 766, 780, 781. 

Document cited in NU(MS) T. 86. Clan MacLeod Magazine 
(1948-49). 439; MacRury. A Hebridean Parish, iv; FES VII. 
191. 195 (which is in error as to his paternity). For his part in 
translating the Shorter Catechism into Gaelic, see Minutes of 
the Synod of Argyll TI. viii. 3. (Scottish History Society). 
Commissariot of the Isles: Bonds of Caution (1661-1675), fol. 
37b (SRO). 

Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates (1858). 45. 

Commissariot of the Isles, ut supra, fol. 37a. 
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Fraser-Mackintosh, Antiquarian Notes, First Series (2nd ed.), 62. 
Session Papers: Hope Collection, Vol. 179, No. 1 (National 
Library); cf, ante, Vol. XIV. 64 (where for “grandfather” read 
“great-grandfather”?). 

Delvine Papers, Book 1130, fol. 132. There is also a discharge 
and obligation in which young MacQueen is referred to as 
representing his father and grandfather (fol. 141) (National 
Library). 

Carmichael MS No. 116 (Edinburgh University Library). 
According to the Rev. A. J. MacDonald, the renunciation of 
1734 was by Archibald MacQueen of Orinsay, but this seems 
to be a misconception arising from the fact that the tack was 
in the hands of the Rev. Archibald MacQueen, who resigned 
it, acting on behalf of his nephew, apparently under age at 
the time. (NU(MS) I. 86.) 

See ante, Vol, LI. 73. 

See e.g. NU, 151. 

See ante, Vol. LI. 320 ff. 

John McNicoll is a tenant in Carinish in 1718. Five Nicolsons 
are listed in 1799: John in Baleshare, Angus in Kerseva, and 
Alexander, Donald and Neil in Boreray. Ewen Nicolson, on 
record in 1865 as a tenant of Maclean of Boreray at Ardna- 
struban in Grimsay, left descendants there, including the late 
Alick Nicolson (Ailig Alasdair mhic Eóghain), Gob an Rubha. 
(MB, 158). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Since going to press, news has been received, with regret. of the 
death of Mr A. D. MacDonald, Caladh, Carinish (see p. 322). He 
had an extensive knowledge of the genealogies of North Uist families. 


[Thanks are due to Mr W. M. Lawson for information about John 
Boyd, Liniclate (p. 334), John Laing, Grenetote (p. 348), and 
Alexander Macpherson (note 171).] 
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Introduction 


In the late 1960s it was generally thought that native 
Aberdeenshire Gaelic had died out. However, in 1976 we 
were surprised to discover Mrs Jean Bain, then an eighty-six- 
year-old native Deeside speaker, and we have studied 
her Gaelic since. This paper first gives a historical review of 
published information on Deeside Gaelic (including some 
unpublished old records from Register House), and next 
describes unpublished notes collected by us since 1976 from 
local informants and from Mrs Bain in particular. It then 
goes on to an analysis of the characteristics of Deeside 
Gaelic. For this we have checked Mrs Bain’s forms against 
tape recordings and notes made in the Braemar area by 
other workers in earlier decades, as well as using freely the 
more extensive recordings made by us from Mrs Bain. All 
our tape recordings and notes have been deposited at the 
School of Scottish Studies. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF PUBLISHED 
INFORMATION 
Language in church 
Old records about the issue of Irish Bibles provide useful 


information on the boundary of the Gaelic-speaking part of 
Scotland (Withers 1980). In 1698, the three Aberdeenshire 
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parishes of Crathie-Braemar, Glenmuick, Tullich and Glen- 
gairn, and Corgarff lay within the Gaidhealtachd, as did 
the adjacent parishes in Banffshire, Inverness-shire and 
Perthshire, but not those in Angus. However, presbytery 
returns showed Glenisla in Angus as still predominantly 
Gaelic in 1705-6 (Durkacz 1981). One of the adjacent 
Perthshire ones was Kirkmichael, where in 1683 ‘in Glenshie 
the Minister always preaches in the afternoon in the Irish 
tongue’ (Mitchell & Clark 1906-8). 

Presbytery records from 1706 contained the remarks 
(Shepherd 1911) that ‘we received thritty Irish Bibles and 
a dozen of catechisms etc. Mr James Robertson Minister of 
Glenmuick got twenty Bibles and eight Catechisms, and ten 
Bibles with four Catechisms were given to Mr Adam 
Ferguson at Crethy who reported to us that they dispersed 
the samen among the parishioners except ten or twelve 
which the Minister of Glenmuick hath yet in his custody 
because people are not at pains to rak set (? receive) them 
since the language is harsh differing much from the common 
Idiom of the Scottish Irish so that no person in the 
commons can understand them’. 

The parish records show that the ministers used both 
English and Gaelic at Braemar and Crathie as early as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. At ‘Kindroch't 
(Braemar), 18 Aprile 1703. Lecture in Irish, Sermon in 
English’... At ‘Crathie 22 October 1704. Lecture in Irish. 
Sermon in English’ (Stirton 1925). Also, the Church of 
Scotland records of births, deaths and marriages in the 
parishes of both Crathie-Braemar and Glenmuick, Tullich 
and Glengairn (now at Register House, Edinburgh) were all 
in English, right back to their first year in 1717. So were 
the Catholic records in both parishes, back to 1703 (now a‘ 
Aberdeen University library and the Priest’s house in 
Braemar). 

‘A View of the Diocese of Aberdeen’, in 1732, stated 
‘They speak Irish in the five parishes of Tullich, Glenmuick, 
Glengarden, Crathie, Braemar, and the heights of Strathdon’ 
(Robertson 1843). In 1739, James Dunbar was appointed to 
a church at Braemar, ‘but having no Gaelic he was recalled’ 
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(Scott 1926). In 1760 the elders of Glenmuick, Tullich and 
Glengairn asked that the itinerant preacher ‘should have the 
Irish language’ (GD 124/1/296, Register House, Edinburgh). 
About 1770, a writer (Anonymous 1911) referred to 
Monaltrie west of Crathie as ‘the minister preaches in the 
English and Irish language by turns. There is an itinerant 
minister in this part of the country who preaches in 
English .. . An English school would also be necessary on 
the estate... 

In the Crathie parish records, Stirton (1925) found that 
Mr McHardy, minister of Crathie, protested on 2 December 
1790 ‘against the Presbytery sustaining a Presentation from 
the Earl of Aboyne to Mr George Brown to be minister 
of Tullich, Glenmuick and Glengarden, and also against 
their sustaining a call from these parishes to the same, on 
the ground that he was ignorant of Gaelic’. The Presbytery 
replied that the Gaelic-speaking people in the parish 
(Glenmuick, Tullich and Glengairn) had ‘from time 
immemorial’ gone to Crathie church where they could hear 
Gaelic used, and that Crathie lay nearer to their homes than 
the church near Ballater. This suggests that the only Gaelic- 
speaking communities in Glenmuick, Tullich and Glengairn 
were at Micras and Glen Gairn. Fraser (1921) noted that 
the Rev. George Brown had been at Newhills, Aberdeen, 
before his settlement in the three united parishes of Glen- 
muick, Tullich and Glengairn in 1791. He added that the 
opposition to his settlement ‘was carried through the 
Presbytery and the Synod to the General Assembly, but the 
Gaelic speech, even then, as the exclusive tongue of Highland 
people in that quarter, was passing away, and the opposition 
failed’. The last Gaelic in the church at Ballater was a 
Gaelic psalm sung on communion Sunday in 1809 (Middleton 
1888). 

These events also appear in the records of the Society in 
Scotland for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
(SPCK 1830), from which Simpson (1947) wrote ‘In 1790 
the people of Glenmuick petitioned the Presbytery against 
the settlement of a minister who knew no Gaelic, because 
many of the people understood no other language and the 
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priest preached in Gaelic. However, two estimates given 
to the Presbytery of the number in Glenmuick, Tullich and 
Glengairn without English were more than forty and less 
than six (some of them newcomers). An itinerant minister 
said that they were all middle-aged or more. But the 
petitioners argued that though many had a little English, 
they did not know enough for ordinances. Forty years later, 
it was reported that in Braemar many of the old, but none 
of the young, knew only Gaelic’. 


Stirton (1925) found in the parish records for July 18th 
1795 ‘The Presbytery by a majority of six to one agreed to 
recommend “Mr Wm. Grant preacher of the Gospel at 
Huntly” as successor to “Mr Robert Leith, missionary Min. 
at Braemar”. Mr McHardy, minister of Crathy, proposed a 
Mr James McLaren on the ground that he could speak 
Gaelic whereas Mr Grant could not... These reasons the 
Presbytery answered in detail but the committee upon the 
Royal Bounty appointed Mr James McLaren’. 


Language in school 


Old school records also tell of the decline of Gaelic 
(Simpson 1947). Already in November 1712, the minister 
of Glenmuick had written to the SPCK (SPCK Records 
1834-37), stating that John Clow, of Auchintoul schoo] in 
Glen Gairn had about forty scholars, ‘the half of which t 
May day last, knew not a Letter, nor could speak one word 
of English, and now they can read some of them in the 
Bible, and many of them answer the questions in the 
Catechism, even in the Church, all of them are learning to 
write, and some to cast accompts’. But he wrote ‘the pains 
that Seminary priests and Jesuits there, are at, to disappoint 
the success of that good work.’ Another letter by the 
minister, in 1713, praised Auchintoul school, all the children 
in which could now speak English very well, and were 
taught to ‘make their manners’. 

In 1713 John Clow seems to have fallen under the 
Society’s displeasure because he proposed printing the 
Catechism in Gaelic. He protested that he used all 
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endeavours to make his scholars understand English, and 
that he proposed printing a Gaelic Catechism because, in 
the last quarter of his stay in any corner, he wished to make 
the children read it ‘that they may be in a capacity to teach 
their parents or servants at home, who entirely want (i.e. 
Scots=lack) the English tongue.’ 

Simpson wrote, ‘From a political point of view, however, 
it seemed desirable to extirpate Gaelic; just as, after the 
Rebellion, the kilt was banned’. He quoted the Scots 
Magazine of May 1749, ‘About the end of March, six men 
were carried in from Cromar to Aberdeen for wearing the 
highland habit, kept in prison there six or seven weeks, and 
then admitted to bail’, He went on, ‘In 1722 the Society 
stated that its object was to extirpate Gaelic. In those days 
even pupils whose native language was English (or Scots) 
were not often taught to understand what they read. The 
Society’s Committee, realising that English would never 
supersede Gaelic if it were merely “read”, sent letters to 
the ministers asking that methods of teaching reading be 
improved. Not realising that a spoken language dies hard, 
the Society in 1725 remitted it to the Committee “to 
prosecute the former motions concerning the more Speedy 
extirpateing of the Irish language’. The Committee 
accordingly decided ‘‘That the Schoolmasters Should oblige 
their Schollars every Saturnday to turn a certain number of 
Irish words into English, and for their help herein that there 
be printed an English and Irish vocabulary, and that it be 
sent to Schools where Irish is spoken.” The importance 
atached to the extirpation of Gaelic is indicated by the 
Glenmuick schoolmaster’s apology in 1727 “for John Aber- 
crombie’s being certified for a poor scholar when he wanted 
(that is, lacked) Irish.” It appears from this that Gaelic- 
speaking scholars were to get preference in the matter of 
free education, so that they might be cured of their bad 
habit. The °45 Rebellion made it seem more than ever 
necessary to ban Gaelic; and so in 1753 the Society noted 
the “great Disadvantages arising from allowing Scholars to 
speak Irish”; and it forbade pupils “either in the School- 
house, or when playing about the Doors thereof, to speak 
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Earse, under the pain of being Chastised, and that School- 
masters appoint Censors to note down and report to them 
such as Transgress this Rule” — a regulation reminiscent 
of the ban on the vernacular in mediaeval grammar schools. 
In 1725 the Society school at Glenmuick had reported “That 
no Irish is spoke in that School”. But it was found that 
pupils could neither learn English, nor profit from religious 
training, unless instruction was based on their knowledge of 
Gaelic; so in 1758 the Society sponsored a Gaelic New 
Testament. It was also found necessary to remove the ban 
on teaching the reading of Gaelic. Where Gaelic was 
generally spoken, schoolmasters were ordered to teach 
scholars to read both Gaelic and English, “the Committee 
being of opinion that this method is the most effectual for 
instructing them in the principles of the Christian Religion, 
and likewise to make them speak read and understand the 
English language; because according to the present practice 
the teaching of children to read English only, has been 
found not to have had the desired effect; for when they 
leave school, they can neither speak nor read English with 
understanding” (SPCK General Minutes 1766; Alford 
Presbytery Records 1766). Kincardine O’Neil Presbytery 
seems to have been badly posted in the decisions of the 
Society. A report made in 1791 on the Society school at 
Braemar stated: “It appears new to the Presbytery to have 
Gaelic taught in the Society’s schools, where, at their first 
establishment, it was injoined that no Gaelic should be 
spoke; and as the Gaelic is by no means necessary to the 
rising Generation, as a Mean of religious Instruction, the 
Presbytery are of opinion, that the teaching of it, in the 
Societies Schools, is a very unnecessary Innovation, especially 
as they, (the Presbytery) have never seen or heard of any 
Orders given by the Society to that purpose’’. The school- 
master explained that the Society had sent him several 
Gaelic books; and that as he thought they were meant to be 
studied, he had taught Gaelic to such as required him to 
do so. But since the Presbytery had remarked on it he had 
taught no Gaelic, and would teach no more until he had 
instructions from the Society, to which he had written. But 
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the master — whose name was McMurich — continued to 
teach Gaelic, the visitors of 1792 remarking that it was a 
little strange that he should do so, though he produced no 
orders from the Society to that effect. The prejudice against 
Gaelic largely disappeared in the nineteenth century. Patrick 
Butter, who visited the Society’s schools in 1824, had much 
to say on the teaching of the language, for which he made 
an eloquent plea on the ground that it furthered religious 
instruction. He seemed, however, indifferent to the decay of 
the spoken language, reporting of the school at Bridge of 
Girnoc, Crathie: “No Gaelic is taught here, nor is it 
required as the Children in this district don’t in general 
speak that language.” In 1830 Gaelic was regularly taught 
at Aberarder, a Gaelic district (SPCK 1830). 

The appointment of lowland teachers must have hastened 
the decline of Gaelic. Stirton (1925) gave the year of 
appointment of teachers at Braemar, and the places they 
came from: 1882 Tomintoul, 1893 Buckie, 1895 Glenlivet, 
1898 Dundee, 1898 Alloa, 1901 Braemar, 1913 Banff. Only 
the Tomintoul, Glenlivet and Braemar ones were likely to 
have had any Gaelic. Yet from 1820-82 there had been a run 
of teachers from Braemar, except one from Abergairn near 
Ballater for two years. Similar details for the Catholic school 
teachers at Inverey showed two teachers from Braemar 
between 1822 and 1883, and then a run mostly from outside: 
1883-1895 from Keith and Dufftown, January 1902 Braemar, 
November 1902 and 1906 England, 1908 Braemar. 

Education contributed to the decline of Gaelic not only 
directly through the teaching of English, but also indirectly 
through emigration of the intelligent educated children, 
whose new skills would have been valuable away from upper 
Deeside but of little use in their native glens. The old 
Statistical Account mentions that the two schools in Glen- 
gairn were ‘an unspeakable advantage to the people’; and 
that whereas sixty or seventy years before it was rare to find 
one in Glenmuick, Tullich and Glengairn who could read, 
now all the young could do so: ‘Many of the young men 
leave school, and immediately enter as clerks to commercial 
companies in different corners of the world’. 
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Other historical information on language 

Aberdeenshire people spoke Gaelic right to the coast up 
to about the twelfth century (Murison 1963). By about 
1500-1600 it had retreated west to the Cromar-Dinnet part 
of upper Deeside, where the westernmost large tract of 
continuous farmland meets moorland, forest and_ hill. 
Several Cromar women tried for witchcraft in 1597 had 
names strongly suggesting a Gaelic origin (Michie 1908). 
One called Ferusche was attributed by him to Fear(gh)uis, 
now Ferries or Ferris, because ‘the pronunciation represented 
by the old spelling is a close approximation to the Gaelic 
sound. Spaldairg was another. The first part of her name 
is doubtful, but the second can hardly be other than 
dearg, red. Trachak shows the Gael. diminutive ending -ag. 
seen for example in Sinnag, formed from Sine, Jane. Beak 
is Gael. Beathag, in English Sophia. .. . One of the elders 
who tried the witches was called Auchan Glas, his Christian 
name being Gael. Eachan, in English Hector ... In the 
17th century the Privy Council occasionally used the 
expression “above Culbleen” (i.e. west of Cromar) as 
equivalent to the Aberdeenshire Highlands, a lawless region 
where the writs received neither the respect nor the obedience 
which the Councillors looked for as a matter of course from 
the English-speaking regions below it.’ 

On a visit to the Braemar area, Taylor (1618) wrote of 
the Highlanders who ‘for the most part speak nothing but 
Irish’. He also lay one night at an ‘Irish house’ in Glen Esk 
where the people could speak scarcely any English. 

In 1705-6 the three Gaelic-speaking Aberdeenshire 
Parishes recognised by the Synod of Aberdeen were Crathie 
and Braemar, Glenmuick, Tullich and Glengairn, and 
Strathdon, and in Banffshire Cabrach and Mortlach (Withers 
1981a). The Catholic Gaidhealtachd in 1732 included ‘partes 
montanae Angusiae, Marriae, Moraviae’. The above three 
Aberdeenshire parishes were also recorded as Gaelic 
speaking about 1765-69, along with the adjacent parishes in 
Banffshire, Inverness-shire and Perthshire, and the adjacent 
Logie Coldstone in Cromar, Aberdeenshire, and Glenisla in 
north-west Angus (Withers 1981b, using information from 
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Walker (1808)). By 1806, however, these four Aberdeenshire 
parishes were no longer predominantly Gaelic, nor was 
Glenisla (Withers 1981b, using information in Selkirk 
(1806)). 

In the old Statistical Account (1795), the minister for 
Crathie and Braemar wrote ‘the language generally spoken 
is the Gaelic. Most of the people, however, understand so 
much of the English, as to be able to transact ordinary 
business with their neighbours of the low country’, and then, 
condescendingly, ‘honour, humanity, decency and good 
order are not incompatible with the use of the Gaelic, and 
of tartan plaids and philabegs’. The minister for Glenmuick, 
Tullich and Glengairn wrote (1794), ‘their language is 
English, except in the upper parts of the parishes of Tulloch 
and Glengairn, where some of them use a barbarous dialect 
of the Gaelic among themselves, but they all understand 
the English’. And at Strathdon in 1794, ‘the language spoken 
is English, or rather broad Scotch, excepting in Corgarff. 
The people there, especially in the upper part of that district, 
speak also a kind of Gaelic; but that language among them 
is much on the decline’. At Mortlach in upper Banffshire 
(1796), ‘the language is a dialect of Scottish and English 
blended together. There is hardly a word of Earse now 
spoken in any part of the parish. If anywhere, it is in 
Glenrinnes, where the inhabitants do also most retain the 
look, manners and genius of the Highland Caledonian.’ 

Michie (1908) who was born in the Gaelic-speaking 
farming community at the Micras, east of Crathie, told of 
the decline of Gaelic. He wrote, ‘The Gordons were not of 
Celtic origin, though they had many Highland possessions, 
yet such was their influence with their Gaelic speaking 
tenants, that in the whole district on the right bank of the 
Dee, from Balmoral to Glenmuick, of which they were the 
resident proprietors, the old language had completely dis- 
appeared long before the beginning of the (19th) century, 
while on the opposite bank of the river, where the proprietors 
were either Celtic or non-resident, the Gaelic continued o 
be the household language of almost every family down to. 
1830 at least’. Nevertheless, already by 1850 the young folk 
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on the north side of Dee preferred to speak English. By 
‘English’, it is not clear whether Michie meant English or 
Aberdeenshire Scots, but we think it would be the latter, 
Mrs Euphemia Downie, who died aged 103 in 1974 and had 
been brought up on the north side, west of Ballater, had 
Scots as her first speech. 

Michie (1908) wrote ‘Sir Sam. Forbes in his Description 
of Aberdeen (about 1715) states that the natives of Braemar 
speak two languages. If this implies that bi-lingualism was 
the rule even at that date, it is an over-statement, for forty 
years later at the trial of a Braemar man in Edinburgh we 
find a large number of the local witnesses, more especially 
the common people, giving their evidence through an 
interpreter. But probably he means no more than that 
enough English was known by the bigger tenants to enable 
them to conduct their business in the low country. The 
Ordinary tongue was Gaelic, and continued to be so over 
both parishes for more than a hundred years after, Forbes 
classes the people of Crathie and Glenmuick with their 
neighbours to the west as “speaking two languages”, so 
that the inability of the people on the south side of the Dee, 
about Girnock, to speak Gaelic, which was the case about 
1840, may not have been of long standing.’ (See reference 
to Girnoc(k) in 1824 under Language in school). Michie went 
on, “We may say that it was spoken or understood every- 
where above Culbleen during the 18th century.’ Taylor 
(1869) stated that the first English-speaking family settled 
in Castleton (Braemar) in 1782. 

When Pennant came down from Braemar in 1769, he 
found that Cromar was regarded as the entrance into the 
low countries, and was told that the Erse language had 
been disused in it ‘for many ages’, though it was still spoken 
six miles west in Glengairn.’ Hence Gaelic held on a long 
time in Glen Gairn even though it had obviously died out 
in the bulk of the parish, including the well-populated 
farming area of Tullich half-way between Glen Gairn and 
Cromar (the village of Ballater did not exist in 1769). 

In The New Statistical Account of Scotland (1843), one 
reads of Crathie and Braemar ‘the Gaelic is very generally 
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spoken throughout the whole parish, and during the summer 
months, is used in conducting part of the public worship, 
both at Crathie and Braemar. There are, however, very few, 
if any of the inhabitants, who are not so well acquainted 
with the English language as to be able to converse and 
transact business in it, when necessary’. Crombie (1861) 
wrote of Braemar that Castleton had a population of about 
200, most of them speaking Gaelic, ‘but, with few exceptions, 
understanding the English equally well’. 

Murray’s (1873) book on Scottish dialects showed the 
Highland-Lowland linguistic boundary ‘enters Aberdeen- 
shire by Mount Blair’ (i.e. Glen Shee), then going to a point 
four miles east of Braemar, and eastwards to two miles east 
of Crathie and Balmoral. East of Crathie it would have 
included the Micras area mentioned by Michie. Murray 
went on that the boundary then ‘proceeds north-north-west 
to Strathdon, where it turns north-west and enters Banff 
six miles north-east of Tomintoul’. 

Michie (1908) noted that as a living language in daily use, 
Gaelic may be said to be extinct east of the Castleton (i.e. 
Braemar village). In November 1912, Miss Farquharson, 
resident of Braemar, wrote of Gaelic being the first language 
of ‘nearly all the old people about thirty years ago’ 
(unpublished papers at Invercauld). 

Alexander (1952) wrote, ‘In the 18th century we get our 
first factual statement on the matter. The mapping, at that 
time, of the so-called “Highland Line”, shows that all the 
county west of Cromar was then regarded as Gaelic- 
speaking . . . At the end of the 19th century there were 
still a limited number of Gaelic speakers in Strathdon and 
Glengairn; but for general intercourse the language was 
confined to Braemar. In the years 1890-1900 Gaelic was 
still to be heard at any time in Braemar village, being th“ 
habitual speech of the older people. With the 20th century 
the language retreated to Inverey, which was the last 
Gaelic-speaking community in Aberdeenshire. There it 
lasted as an everyday speech until around 1930. The change 
of language can be witnessed in its last phase at the present 
time in that district; where the commoner Gaelic words 
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and even short sentences, are understood by a limited 
number of people but are not used.’ 

Speitel (1981), who reviews literature on the Highland 
line as a language divisition, also documents that Ballater 
and Crathie people in the early 1950s spoke lowland Scots. 
The map in Murison (1963) shows that the line between 
Highland English and the Northern Scots or Aberdeenshire 
variety of lowland Scots lies just west of Braemar. Since at 
least the late 1940s, most locally-reared people at Inverey, 
the furthest-west settlement in Deeside, have spoken lowland 
Scots, as indeed was and still is the case throughout Upper 
Deeside (A. Watson, unpublished data). 


DROVE ROADS AND LANDOWNERSHIP 


Mountain ranges have long been recognised as major 
barriers to communication between people in neighbouring 
valleys, and the Scottish Highlands are no exception. 
Haldane (1952) described three old drove soutes for cattle 
over hill passes from Spey to Dee, through the Cairngorms: 
Glen Feshie, Lairig Ghru and Lairig an Laoigh. His map 
shows that the first two continued into Perthshire down 
Glen Tilt, and hence did not reach the uppermost farms in 
Glen Dee. All three routes are high, exposed and often 
dangerous to this day, reaching 570m, 835m and 790m 
respectively, and involving long distances walking on flattish, 
featureless ground at over 500m. Lairig an Laoigh crosses 
an exposed shoulder above an extensive tract of flattish, 
peaty ground. It is the most dangerous hill pass in Britain, 
with a high number of fatalities both formerly and recently, 
and Lairig Ghru the second most dangerous. All three 
routes have no large stretches of good grazing except at the 
beginning and end. 

The Tomintoul-Braemar route in Haldane’s map was a 
track by the Bealach Dearg pass over the 690m high 
shoulder of the hill of Culardoch, a place difficult in fog 
and with no large expanse of good valley grazing for about 
9km between upper Glen Gairn and Invercauld on Dee. By 
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contrast, the routes from Tomintoul and further east to 
Crathie in Deeside were short, easy passes continuing from 
one valley to the other and hemmed in on either side by 
sheltering hills. The more fertile ground offered better 
grazing, the nearest farms lay much closer, and so did large 
tracts of good valley grazing. All these lower routes have 
public roads today, including some built as military roads in 
1750-53 (Fraser 1921). 

Haldane wrote, ‘From Braemar the routes to the South 
were easy. The route up Glen Clunie and over the Cairnwell 
Pass to Glen Shee and Strathardle had for centuries been 
one of the main links between Deeside and the South, and 
a long chain of evidence stretching from the Register of the 
Privy Council, through the Statistical Accounts and the 
records of early nineteenth-century travellers, shows it to 
have been in constant use by the varied traffic of four 
centuries.’ The Cairnwell route became a road in 1750. 
Although a high route reaching 665m, it is much lower than 
Lairig Ghru and Lairig an Laoigh, and far less dangerous 
than all the routes from Spey and the north to Braemar. 
The nearest former farms in Glen Clunie lie close to those 
in Glen Shee, the route crosses very fertile ground with 
abundant good grazing on the hill and the valley bottom 
en route, and it involves very little flat ground at high 
altitude. Even in thick fog it is an easy short pass carrying 
on from one valley to the other and hemmed in by hills on 
either side. The Tilt route from Deeside to the south is an 
even lower pass at 505m, with very good grazing on the 
hillsides and in the valley bottom en route. 

It is therefore only to be expected that the traffic over 
the hill from Braemar to the south would be greater than 
over the more difficult, more dangerous and less fertile 
ground across the Cairngorms to Spey. Also, two of the 
Strath Spey - Deeside routes did not touch the uppermost 
farming communities in Deeside. 

The pattern of landownership also made communication 
from Braemar south to Perthshire more likely than north 
to Banffshire or north-west and west to Inverness-shire. Old 
legal papers show that one branch of the Farquharsons 
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obtained Rochallie at Bridge of Cally, Perthshire, in 1663, 
and that the Invercauld Farquharsons bought the rich lands 
of Marlee near Blairgowrie in 1754 (Michie 1901). Michie 
wrote that the ‘Laird of Invercauld frequently lived’ at 
Marlee, ‘and most of his correspondence, even when resident 
in Braemar, passed through Marlee — not through Aber- 
deen, which was then counted a round-about way of 
reaching the centres of business and seldom resorted to’. 


In 1807-9 an estate map (at Invercauld Estate Office, 
copy at Register House, Edinburgh) shows the Invercauld 
estates as stretching from Marlee between Dunkeld and 
Blairgowrie, up by Glen Shee and Gleann Taitneach in 
Perthshire over the Cairnwell pass to the Braemar area and 
then down Glen Gairn to Glen Muick, with an isolated 
extension in Cromar. This is confirmed by a list of old 
inventories showing the properties constituting the Inver- 
cauld estate in 1811 (Michie 1901). Michie documented 
that Farquharsons had bought parts of Glen Shee in 1722 
and 1783 from the Crown, and from the Duke of Atholl 
more parts of Glen Shee in 1771 and 1783 and more land at 
Bridge of Cally in 1781. From lands held by General Graham 
of Balgowan they obtained more land near Blairgowrie in 
1675 and 1762, and more of Glen Shee in 1696 and about 
1736. 

Thus various scattered small properties were bought up 
successively by different branches of the Farquharsons, but 
eventually became joined into a single large area in Perth- 
shire joined to their already extensive lands in Upper 
Deeside. This was all run as one estate by James Farquharson 
in the late 1700s and up to 1805, and by his successor later 
in the 1800s. Today, Invercauld estate still stretches from 
Glen Shee and Gleann Taitneach in Perthshire over the 
Cairnwell to Braemar and down to Glen Gairn. Unlike 
Invercauld which added land outside Aberdeenshire, no 
estates in Upper Deeside went into Inverness-shire or upper 
Banffshire; they merely went up to the county boundaries, 
which were mostly along high hills. 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES ABOUT INFORMANTS 


MRS JEAN BAIN 


In the course of a study of place names in 1973-75, 
A. Watson found a few old people from the Braemar area 
who knew the meaning of one or two common Gaelic words 

| such as dubh and mor, but even short phrases were virtually 

| unknown, It was only by accident that we discovered Mrs 
Bain’s store of Braemar Gaelic. On 15th February 1976. 
A. Watson, J. Duff and Betty Allan visited her son Robert 
near Crathie, as someone had told us that he would probably 
know some local place names. Mrs Bain repeated some of 
Robert’s names in a pronunciation different from anything 
we had heard from numerous informants in Upper Deeside. 
In response to questions, she soon moved off place names 
and on to phrases and proverbs, With growing astonishment 
we listened, realising that Braemar Gaelic had not died 
after all. 

In 1976 we made three more visits. Meanwhile we had told 
Ian Fraser at the School of Scottish Studies about her, and 
he passed on the news to R. David Clement at the School 
and to Fred E. G. MacAulay at the BBC. Fred MacAulay 
came in 1976 to record a radio programme featuring her, 
and in 1977 R. D. Clement sent linguistic questionnaires, 
which took up four more visits in 1977 (including one with 
him), three in 1979, two in 1980, and one in 1981. Through- 
out these visits, Mrs Bain kept saying modestly ‘I’m nae a 
Gaelic scholar’, ‘there’s an afa lot I dinna ken’, ‘I expect 
ye’ve forgotten mair Gaelic nor I ivver kent’, and ‘it’s jist 
a case o chan eil fhios am’. Nevertheless each visit unearthed 
much fresh information, even though she had not used or 
heard Gaelic for over fifty years. As a young child she 
resented having Gaelic foisted upon her, and in later life 
simply put it behind her, making no attempt to study it in 
books. Therefore her Gaelic was not mixed with west-coast 
tradition, except in a few cases where she had heard songs 
on gramophone records. 
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Life story | | 

Mrs Jean Bain, last speaker of the Braemar dialect of 
Gaelic, had her ninety-first birthday on 21st December 
1981 at her home at Ardoch, high above Crathie and 
Balmoral. She was born Jean McDonald in London in 1890, 
and her mother Jane died on the same day. Jean at first 
lived with relatives in Devon. She then stayed for five years 
at the Knock. Inverey, with her uncle Ewen McDonald and 
his wife Nellie; as Nellie came from England, no Gaelic 
was spoken. When eight years old, young Jean moved to 
live at Claybokie, Inverey, with her uncle Ronald McDonald 
and his sister Charlotte, who spoke nothing but Gaelic to 
one another, thus excluding the child from their conversa- 
tion. Alexander McDonald of Bynack told us that the older 
Inverey folk knew her as ‘young Jeanag’, a double 
diminutive. She said she was relieved when non-Gaelic 
speaking visitors came to the house; only then did she hear 
Aberdeenshire Scots or English at Claybokie. ‘For two years 
I didna ken a word they said, bit efter two years I began 
to ken.’ Soon Ronald and Charlotte had to send her out 
to the henhouse to collect eggs when they wished to speak 
together privately. 

Janet McDonald (nee Watson), mother of Ronald and 
Charlotte. had been brought up at Loch an Eilein near 
Aviemore, and the father Alister also in Strath Spey. Alister 
McDonald first came to Mar as a deer watcher at the 
Corrour Bothy, later was head keeper on Mar Forest, and 
died there in 1877 at sixty-three years. Janet McDonald 
died aged seventy-five at Claybokie in 1897. Ronald and 
Charlotte were born and brought up in the Inverey area at 
a time when the first language there was Gaelic, and they 
lived there all their lives. ‘Ronald never spoke English if he 
could help it? (Mrs Bain). Donald McDonald of Bynack, 
Robert Scott and others said that all the keepers and ghillies 
would meet each morning to receive their orders for the day 
from Ronald McDonald, head keeper on Mar for forty-four 
years. Those on the staff who did not know Gaelic were 
forced, like Jean, to pick up the necessary words, Ronald 
and Charlotte also knew quite a lot of Aberdeenshire Scots, 
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but spoke it only when Scots-speaking visitors came to their 
house. 

Mrs Bain told us that she noticed no differences between 
the Gaelic of Ronald and Charlotte and that of other 
Inverey folk. One of her favourite friends was old Ceitidh 
Chaluim or Kate Lamont, who died about 1923, one of the 
last inhabitants of Glen Ey before the clearances there about 
1840. Ceitidh was Diack’s (1944) richest source of Gaelic 
proverbs, stories, and place names from Upper Deeside. 
Mrs Bain said that Ceitidh Chaluim’s Gaelic sounded 
identical to that of Ronald and Charlotte. Furthermore, 
Mrs Bain never knew or spoke with her Speyside grand- 
parents. We therefore feel confident that much of her 
Gaelic is genuine Deeside Gaelic, and owes nothing to her 
Speyside antecedents (except for Speyside proverbs or stories 
such as the one about Dalraddie). 

Jean and her schoolmates at Inverey spoke Aberdeenshire 
Scots to one another and English to the teacher. The 
McIntosh children from Luibeg, far up into the Cairngorms, 
spoke only Gaelic, and learned no Scots or English till they 
went to school (their father John died in 1914 aged seventy- 
two years). The older folk at Inverey and Braemar nearly 
all spoke Gaelic to one another, and when they died the 
language went with them. Ronald died in 1921 aged seventy- 
six years, and then Jean and Charlotte moved to the Muir 
at Inverey and later to Grampian Cottage in Braemar, where 
Charlotte died in December 1924 at the age of eighty-one. 
Jean was therefore still in a Gaelic-speaking household 
until thirty-one years old, and would not have been away 
from everyday Gaelic with Charlotte until she was thirty- 
five. Later she married, moved to the farm of Daldownie 
in upper Glen Gairn, and subsequently shifted to Ardoch at 
Crathie. Her husband knew no Gaelic. 


Gaelic proverbs and sayings 
(explanations in parentheses are by us) 

"Tha mi sgìth, baileach sgìth, tha mi sgìth latha 'n bho '“n 
dé. I’m tired, very tired, I’m tired from yesterday. He’d 
been awa mountaineerin or something. 
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Tha ceann dubh air ghealach an dràsda. There's a black end 
on the moon just now. 


Dubh leisg. Black laziness, very lazy. 


Ho ri, ho ro, s’ e grádh na caillich, nach mise bha m’ amadan 
gorach? Ho ri, ho ro, I’m in love wi an aald woman, am I 
nae a silly fool? 


When Eve all fresh from Eden’s bower, first burst on Adam’s 
view, the first words that he said to her were “Ciamar a tha 
sibh an diugh?”’ 


A hen caicklin efter layin an egg wis said to caickle in 
Gaelic “Tog an rud dh’fhag mi”, lift the thing I’ve left. 


Tha e fliuch fliuch. It’s very wet. 


Bha i faoileag bha maduinn thug ceann aig na faoileagan. 
(Mrs Bain said this after telling us that a seagull was 
faoileag, but she gave no translation). 


‘Ceapaire na h-òrdag. Butter spread on a piece o breid wi 
yir thoom (thumb). 


Mac a’ choin. Son o the dog (a term of abuse), 


Dh’ ith cailleach Dail Radaidh adag ’s i marbh. The wife o 
Dalraddie ate a haddock and her (that is, the haddock) 
dead. (There is a Dalraddie east of Crathie, but Mrs Bain 
told us the saying referred to Dalraddie on Speyside. Mac 
Bain (1922) described it as a Badenoch conundrum — ‘Bha 
cailleach ann Dail-Radaidh, dh’ ith i adag ’s i marbh, there 
was a carlin in Dalraddy who ate a haddock, being dead’. 
However, Diack (1944) noted in Deeside ‘Dalraddie, There 
is a saying “a Kylach Dalrattie ye yeatich ce maru” °), 


Theanntachd leis an luchag earball beòil. The moosie 
wonders at her own tail. 


Fear nach coimhead roimh, coimhead air dheireadh. The 
man that won't look in front o him, for savin an that, he'll 
look ahin efter a while — he’ll be lookin how stupid he was. 
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A man wis goin along the road one dark night, an there 
wis some little black thing crossed the road in front o him, 
an he struck it wi his stick, an it rose up an killed him, an 
this proverb come fae it — Rud nach bean dhuit, na bean 
da. The thing that doesn’t touch you, don’t touch it. 


Bha mi ’m banais ann baile Inbhir Aora, banais mo mhisd 
bha riamh anns an duine. I was at a wedding at the toon o 
Inveraray, the worst wedding a person wis ivver at. 


Cha robh riamh gobhainn nach robh pàiteach, cha robh 
riamh sagart nach robh sanntach. There wis nivver a smith 
that wisna thirsty, there wis nivver a priest that wisna 
greedy. 


Local Gaelic stories 


A young lad went ti his girl friend’s home at Inverey, an 
he threw up some little steens on her window ti tak her 
attention ye see, so she hid put her heid oot the window, an 
wanted ti ken what he wis wantin, and he said “Oh! Tha 
mi do thoir tiodal ur dhuit, Meig”, Oh, Pll give you a new 
title, Meg, he wis ti give her a new name efter mairriage, so 
she said “Romhad dhachaidh as sin ’s bi sàmhach le do 
bhreugan”, go home oot o that an be quait (quiet) wi yer 
lees. She’d thocht it wis too good ti be true. 

A man thocht he’d left his coat at Claybokie when he 
called, bit he come back doon ti us if they'd seen’t ye see 
an said “Bha sin topcoat ann”, an Ronald said “Chun, tha 
e ort”, (there) yes, you have it on! An he said “Oh, theirinn, 
tha” (oh, I say, it is) he lookit at it, he’d hid a good drink 
ye see. 

The Queen wis wantin ti ken aboot the aal drove roads, 
an some drovers were tellin her aboot it, an one o them 
said “this wis the wey o’t, mo chaileag”. An she asked fit 
it meant an he said “my lassie”, and she wis afa delighted wi 
that. Yes, this queen — nae Queen Victoria. 

There’s stuff grows on the steens, they used it ti dye, bit 
it didna mak a bonny dye, crotal nan clach. There wis 
eence a man gaed by an aald wifie, an she wis on her knees 
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githerin crotal nan clach, an he asked her what she wis 
doin, an she said she wis preparin to dye (die). 

In a Grant family at Inverey there wis Jock an Duine 
John the man, Ailean an Duine, Aonghas an Duine, agus 
Tearlach an Duine, then there arrived a caileag, an oh! the 
father wis so pleased an proud o the caileag, she jist got 
leave ti rule aa the rest o them wi a rod o iron, an fan they 
winted ti get mairriet she took their furniture fae them an 
tellt them ti go an get lost. That's the kind o thing that 
happened in Inverey. 

When I wis at Claybokie, they used ti cairry coffins fae 
Inverey ti Braemar, an there wis a man rinnin alongside an 
he wis aye sayin “‘Ceithir eile”, ither fower, ye see, to cairry 
the coffin, an if there wis one he didna like amon them he 
gied them a lang cairry. Of coorse, later on they got better 
off, an they hid a carriage ti tak the coffins. 


Other local stories 


I hiv a chair, an it an anither like it which I hinna got 
noo wis teen through the Lairig Ghru slung one on each side 
o a pony aboot 1845. I'm sure the pony hid been glaid ti 
get the chairs aff o its ribs, the poor thing. My uncle an 
auntie, when they got mairriet they hid naething bit a block 
o wid at each side o the fire ti sit on, bit a brither o 
Granny’s wis a carpenter on Speyside, an he made two 
chairs, an he slung them one on each side o a pony, an 
brocht them through the Lairig, an gied them in a present. 

I used ti be sent fae Claybokie ower ti Inverey for a 
dizzen hatchin eggs ye see, an there wis a superstition, they 
thocht if they took the money for the hatchin eggs there’d 
be nae chickens comin oot. 

I wis a wee lass at the school, an ye wis supposed ti curtsy 
every time ti the Duke o Fife an the Princess Royal, an I 
aye used to curtsy ti the Duke, an he wid pass ye an wid 
tak no more notice o ye than if ye wis a snail at the road- 
side! Well, bit curtsy ti the Princess an she nivver forgot ti 
acknowledge it. 

It’s very unlucky ti hear the cuckoo before yir breakfast. 
Ye should nivver hear the cuckoo on an empty stomach. I 
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used ti tak a cup o tea an a biscuit afore I wid go ootside, 
for fear Pd hear the cuckoo. There wis a gaan-aboot mannie 
ye see, he’d help ye ti sort the hay, or maybe sort the next 
body’s peats, he wis a fine man, jist a gaan-aboot man wi 
nae home, an he come in an he said ae day, “I heard the 
cuckoo afore ma breakfast an I dinna like that”, an ye ken, 
it’s a funny thing, he wis an aal cratur ye ken, he hid (had) 
a bag that he cairriet on his back, an I think he maybe took 
a drink too much, an when he lay doon on a hillock ti tak a 
rest, this string on his bag it kinda chokit him, and he wis 
jist dead in no time. 


Local legends 


An aald man, he wis makin baskets, an he’d been githerin 
willows for his baskets aboot the side o the Linn o Dee, an 
he fell in, and they got his body doon aside the Muir, an 
efter that they caad it Sliabh Fhearchair — Farquhar’s 
moor, 

The story wis that a man wis gaan awa hame carryin a 
bag o meal for his family, an he come ti this fairy hillock 
(Cnoc Chadail in Glen Ey), an he heard the most lovely 
music, an he stoppit an listened, an then he went awa ower 
an gaed inti this hillock where the fairies wis, an he set his 
bag o meal doon, an then he wis surprised when he went 
home, he’d been sivven years in wi the fairies, an when he 
did get home he wis surprised that his family hid grown up, 
they were bairns when he left. 

Coire Bhrochain, that wis where there wis some stirks 
hid faan doon inti a deep corrie, an aa got knocked ti 
pieces, an that’s fit wey that place wis caad Coire Bhrochain, 
it jist means a corrie where everything’s in bits. 

Mrs Bain had heard the song ‘Anns a’ Ghleann ’san robh 
mi og’ on a gramophone record when she was young, and 
she described it — ‘it wis a song in connection wi the folk 
bein cleared oot ti mak wey for the deer. Efter that he 
didna see certain things in the glen that he used ti see — 
the calfies an coos an folk’. Most people in Highland areas 
affected by clearances would mention sheep, not deer, but 
the Braemar area was different. Around 1840, the entire 
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population of Glen Ey was cleared out from nine farming 
clachans to make way for red deer (House of Commons 
Select Committee on the Game Laws, 1872), so this is why 
Mrs Bain refers to deer. 


She also confirmed as noted by Diack (1944), that her old 
friend Ceitidh Lamont had been in this clearance from 
Glen Ey. She added — ‘lang ago there wid a been some 
folk — Pipers, Robbie Piper, an John Piper the tailor his 
brither, an his father wis cleared oot o Glen Ey at one time’. 
The ‘Pipers’ were Lamonts, and came from a former farm 
beside a wood called Coille Phiobair, or pipers’ wood. Some 
ancient, ragged, birch trees still survive there, but the wood 
is dying and high numbers of red deer have prevented all 
regeneration of young trees this century. 

Mrs Bain told us stories about Coirneal Dubh Inbhir 
Eidh or the Black Colonel o Inverey, which we give below. 
He was John Farquharson, proprietor of the lands of Inverey, 
Tullich and Ballater, who died about 1698. His involvement 
in the Jacobite rising of 1689 led to attempts by government 
‘redcoat’ troops to capture him. His many fights and 
escapes are still described by local people, and were 
published by Grant in ‘Legends of the Braes 0’ Mar’ and 
more recently by Wyness in ‘Royal Valley’. 

Mrs Bain told us — ‘The Black Colonel he wisna afa 
great friends wi his wife Marjory, bit he hid (had) a friend 
in Inverey, her name wis Anna Ban — fair-haired Anna, an 
he watched the redcoats fae Creagan Chait — that’s the 
cats craig — burnin his castle — ye see the remains 0’t yet, 
an he knew whit would happen ti him if they got him, so 
he fled fae Creagan Chait ti Glen Ey. Wis ye ivver at the 
Colonel’s Bed? There’s steps noo, bit there wisna steps then. 
bit he swung himsel doon, grippin a haud o bushes, and he 
could get plinty watter ti drink, an he wis completely 
hidden. He heard the sodgers up abeen goin along lookin for 
him, bit they couldna spot him ye see, an Anna Ban she 
came at night wi a basket on the end o a lang tow, it wis 
full o oatcakes and cheese for him, an she let it doon on 
the end o a lang string, an of coorse he hid plinty watter, so 
he could a bidden there lang enough. 
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When Anna Ban saw one o the redcoats gettin up the 
steps o the castle o the Black Colonel o Inverey, she gied 
him a push back doon the steps, an she said “Gabh an 
donas thu”, may the devil take you. Bit they burned the 
castle for aa that. 


This McDougall wis the Black Colonel’s henchman ye 
see, he'd be the forebear o the McDougalls that’s still in 
Inverey, he wis gaan aboot singin when he wis in the castle, 
he annoyed the Black Colonel wi the singin, he wis singin 
“a good soldier never wants for a weapon”, an all at once 
the Black Colonel attackit him wi his sword, bit McDougall 
picked up the Colonel’s favourite little doggie that he hid 
(had), an held it in front o the sword, an of coorse he 
widna stab his favourite doggie. That’s a really true story.’ 


Place names 


Mrs Bain told us that Ardoch her house was from the 
Ardach, ‘the high point’. The Shenval in Glen Gairn was 
the Sean-bhaile, ‘the aal toon’. The Sleach in Glen Gairn 
came from the same word as in Sliabh Fhearchair or 
Farquhar’s moor, and meant the moor place. Mar Lodge 
used to be called the Dail Mór, ‘the big haach’ (haugh). The 
name Tornauran near Abergeldie came from Torr an Fhuar- 
ain, ‘a hill with a well on it’. She gave us many other 
common local names such as the Garbh Allt or ‘the roch 
(rough) burn’, and the Alltan Odhar or ‘the dun-coloured 
burnie’. She also knew Eaglais Bhric or Falkirk, Obair 
Dheadhain or Aberdeen, and Dun Eideann or Edinburgh, 
and noticed the similarity of Dunedin in New Zealand to 
Dun Eideann. Her Gaelic pronunciation of the Inver, 
Inverey, and Invercauld had no v, and no d in Invercauld; 
such information, which she gave in many cases, proved 
useful for a study of place names in Upper Deeside, which 
is to be published elsewhere. 

With other place names such as Drochaid Eidh, Ailean 
Choich, Gleann Dé and Carn an t-Sagairt, she gave words 
and pronunciations useful for our linguistic study. 
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Other informants 


William Ross of Ballater, a retired gamekeeper, came to 
Candacraig in Glen Gairn when a year old. As a young boy 
during the 1914-18 war, he often heard stories from Mrs 
Jean Mitchell (nee Bremner) who also lived at Candacraig 
and died in 1922 at 100 years. ‘When a young girl, she’d 
some relations up in Wester Morven, and she was put up 
to live with them to go to a part-time school a few months 
in the year in summer, and these people she was living with 
were Gaelic speakers, and she picked up a bit from them. 
They were all Gaelic speakers there then. When my parents 
(father from Ross-shire, mother from Drumbeg in Suther- 
land) sometimes spoke to her in Gaelic, she understood them 
perfectly, but she wasn’t very good at answering in Gaelic. 
She was up there when about ten years old (about 1832) 
She was the only one in Gairnside that had any Gaelic, when 
I was young there. She spoke broad Scots usually.’ 


Alexander Duguid of Ballater, was born in 1903 and brought 
up at Tomnavey, Glen Gairn. He remembers several old 
folk who spoke Gaelic. Mrs Euphemia Ritchie, at the 
Torran, who died in 1912 when seventy-three and her 
husband William who died in 1905 at eighty-two, both had 
some Gaelic. Mr Duguid’s parents told him that Mrs 
Ritchie’s father and mother, Mr and Mrs Leys of the 
Sleach, spoke much Gaelic, So did a woman at Loinahaun 
who died in the late 19th century. Mr Mackenzie of 
Balnaan, who died in 1909, also knew some Gaelic. None 
except the Leys were fluent Gaelic speakers, and all spoke 
Aberdeenshire Scots as their main tongue. 


William Downie of Ballater, a retired farmer, was brought 
up at the Lebhall, a farm east of Crathie; his father and 
grandfather had been there behind him. ‘My father’s uncle 
Duncan Brown wis a fluent Gaelic speaker. He got the Bible 
for bein the best Gaelic scholar fae Queen Victoria. He wis 
brocht up at the back o the Lebhall. Duncan Brown said 
the Lebhall wis Leth-bhaile, half-toon. Gaelic wis his first 
language, he learned no English till he went to the school, 
he called it “the college’, near the Lebhall. My uncle 
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Duncan Downie also spoke naething but Gaelic till he went 
to school, he lived at the Greystone. My father wis number 
nine o the family, the youngest, an my uncle Duncan 
Downie was one o the oldest. Atween that time the Gaelic 
died oot. My father wis very disappointed that he didna hae 
Gaelic. He wis born in 1870 and Duncan Downie in 1840. 
Duncan Downie died aboot 1924, he wis eighty-four when 
he died. When I wis a little loon I heard my great-uncle an 
uncle tellin me lots o stories in the Gaelic, they used to 
sing in the Gaelic tee (too). I can mind a few words’, 

Mr Downie gave us — breacan beith or chaffinch, Lochan 
Seilich or willow lochie, darach or oak, Cnoc Bhreabair or 
the weaver’s hillock, Cnoc Phiobair or the piper’s hillock, 
Car an Rathaid or the bend in the road, Leum na Gaoithe 
or the winny (windy) turn (a windy corner on the main road 
from Ballater to Crathie), Allt nan Gamhainn or the stirkies’ 
burn, and the Cuidhe Crom or the crooked vraith (a curved 
snow wreath on Lochnagar that lasts far into the summer). 
‘James and Charles Morgan died about 1909-12, they lived 
at Rinabaich, they hid fluent Gaelic. I thocht they were afa 
aald then, when I wis a loon. (They were born in 1841 and 
1849 (Invercauld estate papers)). The McDiarmids at Locan 
na Circe were very good Gaelic speakers, Jock McDiarmid 
wis quite good. Most o the aalder folk were fluent Gaelic 
speakers, the aald residenters we caad them. The Mc- 
Dougalls at Torgalter hid smatterins o Gaelic. Aa these 
places are at the Micras. There wis nae Gaelic at aa at the 
Fit (Foot) o Gairn, Balmoral, Crathie, Abergeldie, Tyna- 
baich, an Balnault.’ This fits Michie’s (1908) statement that 
by the beginning of the 19th century Gaelic was no longer 
spoken on the south side of Dee as far west as Balmoral, 
whereas on the north side scarcely a family at Micras did 
not speak Gaelic in 1830. Mr Downie said he had heard 
that Deeside Gaelic was different from other Gaelic. 


Ian Grant of Inverey was brought up on Mar before the 
first world war, and died in 1981. His father had been raised 
there also, and knew some Gaelic. His mother from Atholl 
spoke Gaelic fluently, and taught Ian much of this. Later, 
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he studied Gaelic from grammars, dictionaries and songs, 
learned to read it, and had a fairly extensive vocabulary. 
Because the influence of Atholl and west-coast Gaelic had 
been greater here, we decided not to use him as an example 
for our study of Braemar Gaelic. l 


Colin McIntosh of Braemar was raised near Dalgowan west 
of Braemar. His father had a phrase or two of Gaelic, but 
his grandfather and grandmother at the Derry spoke it 
fluently among themselves: it was their first language. His 
grandfather died about 1910, but he remembers hearing his 
grandmother speak in Gaelic to his great-aunt when she said 
something that she did not wish Colin to hear. The older 
folk spoke Gaelic when they came out of the Chapel on a 
Sunday. ‘We young loons used to go among them an listen, 
it wis strange to us’, He was seven years old then (in 1927), 
by which time his grandparents had died. Another McIntosh 
family at Braemar spoke Gaelic fluently, ‘Johnny and his 
sister Maggie, his by-name was Jockie Dirkie and hers 
Maggie Lui’. He also remembers Peter McIntosh (Peie 
Ruadh. pect’rua) from Allanmore, Braemar, who was 
related to Colin by marriage and who was interviewed 
briefly by Professor Kenneth Jackson and Fred MacAulay 
in 1951. Colin McIntosh recalls — ‘When Pete spoke English, 
it was pronounced differently. There wis a raffle in the 
village, he hid come over wi his rabbits ti sell, an come inti 
the Fife for a pint, an he said “Who won the raffle?” 
(hu'wandi'rafal), an when told he said “an who was second?” 
an huwas sckont). He didna speak real Doric, more English 
than that, more proper ye might say. This was typical o the 
older folk in Inverey, but by this time in Braemar ye wis 
gettin aa the ferm lads fae Sim’s the Emporium, they 
employed quite a few men and so ye aye got the Doric 
comin in, a lot o them settled in Braemar an they kent 
naething o Gaelic.’ 

Colin also remembers the MacDonald sisters who were 
interviewed at length by Kenneth Jackson and Fred Mac- 
Aulay in 1951. Both were teachers. ‘Mary wis the more 
serious one, Jess liked a laugh an a joke. Jess wid come oot 
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sometimes we great Gaelic sentences an phrases. I can 
mind “Ochan tha mi”, (alas am I). Colin thinks nobody 
else in Braemar in 1951 had any Gaelic. He can remember 
‘when ye used to get a caal day, they'd say “Am beagan 
fuar” (a little cold). Aal Jess wid say “De tha beannachd 
mi”, Lord be aboot me, when she wis shocked or surprised, 
I can mind my father sayin ti my mither “bi samhach”, be 
quiet, so that I widna hear them. Father said it wisna a pure 
Gaelic in Braemar, a doggerel Gaelic, said ti be because a 
long way back there wis a race o folk called broken men who 
were outcasted, an they got inti Braemar an settled an 
changed their name, an they brought Gaelic fae different 
parts o the country an it wis a bit mixed up, but that’s 
maybe nae true.’ 


Robert Scott of the Derry and later the Quoich, Braemar, 
was brought up at the Linn of Dee, and died in 1981. Mrs 
Bain told us she had wheeled the baby Bob in his pram for 
a walk along the road. Bob’s father died in 1916 and had 
Gaelic as his first language, but his mother had no Gaelic 
so the children spoke none either. Their main speech was 
Aberdeenshire Scots. When he was a boy, Bob said that 
most of the old folks in the Inverey area spoke Gaelic as 
their first language. Several had nicknames; for instance, 
John McDonald at the Knock was Creagaidh (‘kregi), and 
another McDonald was the Brogach. Bob recalled listening 
at the chimney pot and hearing Ceitidh Chaluim talking to 
herself in Gaelic while he cleaned the chimney! He, his 
brother Walter and Willie Smith were taught by Jean 
McDonald (later Mrs Bain), who was for a time a relief 
teacher at Inverey. They got up to much mischief in the 
class. When things became intolerable, Jean would threaten 
them by saying she would get her formidable uncle Ronald 
McDonald over, whereupon they would become quiet for 
a time. 


Joseph Grant who died in 1981 was brought up at Braemar 
in the 1890s. His mother was a Robertson, sister of Charlie 
Robertson who was for long a deer watcher at Corrour 
Bothy and featured in some of Seton Gordon’s books. Both 
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she and Charlie spoke Gaelic fluently, and Joe’s father spoke 
some, but the parents did not teach the children any Gaelic. 
Joe picked up some bits, such as ‘dean suidhe — sit down’. 
Joe’s daughter Miss Annie Grant can remember old Gaelic- 
speaking ladies, Lamont by name, who had cows on land 
between the Chapel and Clunie, and who had come from 
Glen Ey after the clearances. 


Jack Morgan of Braemar was brought up at Inverey in the 
1930s. He told us that his late mother Constance Morgan of 
Inverey was daughter of Robbie ‘Piper’ Lamont from the 
Glen Ey clearances. Robbie Piper became a gardener at 
Mar Lodge and later lived at Bourtree Cottage in Inverey. 
Although Robbie spoke fluent Gaelic, Connie had only > 
few words. Jack could remember in the 1930s an old Mary 
Grant of Inverey being called Mary Cailidh (‘mere ‘kale), 
from Caileag. Her brother Charles Grant was called ‘hja:rlac 
or “hja:wi¢ (locally said to be Gaelic for Charles, and we 
think from the vocative Thearlach). They were probably 
the same Grant family mentioned by Mrs Bain in her story 
about the caileag. 


LINGUISTIC MATERIAL 


When we speak of Aberdeenshire Gaelic we mean the 
dialect of Braemar; unfortunately we have no clear picture 
of the now extinct dialects of the more eastern parishes of 
Aberdeenshire, nor of the parts of Angus bordering on 
Perthshire. However, the fact that in most points the 
Braemar dialect agrees with that of Atholl rather than the 
dialects to the north and west (Moray, Nairn, Strath Spey 
and Badenoch) leads us to believe that the Aberdeenshire 
dialects were more of the East Perth type. 

To take some phonological and morphological features: 

1. Loss of schwa. Not only in final position, as in bail’, 
ac’, bliadhn’ for baile, aca, bliadhna; and in the ending -adh, 
e.g. samhr’, seall, sgriobh’ for samhradh, sealladh, sgriobhadh; 
but also between consonants, as in dors for dorus, and sols 
for solus; and in articles and particles, for example dol ’mach 
and anns ’chog (anns a’ chogadh). 
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2.. Eclipsis (nasalisation). Stops and affricates are voiced 
after the article. Thus we find d in an dorus and also an taigh, 
similarly b and g (and also d3 and g’). 

Fricatives are also voiced: n zaur for an samhradh, n dzin 
for an sin and a ver for am fear. The area of dialects with z 
is crescent-shaped, having Braemar as its northern point and 
extending through Perthshire and ending east of Lochgil- 
phead on Loch Fyne. The area of v from f is wider, including 
most of south-west Argyll as well as the area described for z. 

3. The -adh ending of the verbal noun is lost entirely: 
bual’ for bualadh. On the other hand the -adh of the con- 
ditional has undergone a special development to k or ak as 
in Strath Spey and parts of East Perth, not to ax as in other 
parts of Perthshire. 

4. The third personal plural pronoun is aid atf or etf, as 
in eastern and northern dialects, not iad as in the western 
dialects; its singular masculine emphatic is ef, not esan as 
in literary Gaelic, plural e: tfəs for iadsan. 

5. The second and third personal pronouns, both singular 
and plural, have the ending -as (usually s) in the future. 
Again this is a common eastern feature, from Perthshire to 
Sutherland. The form -idh is used for the future tense in 
verbs with the first person pronoun, singular and plural, and 
in the responsive. 

6. Svarabhakti vowels are always unstressed. The usual 
product is a schwa, which is never lost (cf. 1. above). 

7. Common Gaelic é is e: or e: in beul ‘mouth’, feur 
‘grass’ etc., but in ceud ‘hundred’ and deug ‘-teen’ it is ia. 
This is a feature shared with Strath Spey as well as Perth- 
shire. 

8. -uadh is ua as in ruadh, but -iadh is iu as in biadh 
‘food’. 

9. Typically there is no diphthongisation before m, nn 
and ||: trom, ceann and dall have o, a and a respectively. 
After palatals -all- is oL: sealladh foL. 

10. ceann k'aņ also illustrates the development of 
Common Gaelic broad nn to p, a real Deeside characteristic. 
The parallel change of the slender nn to n’ is less rare in 
Gaelic dialects. 
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11. We find this also in hun for chunnaic. Rather sur- 
prisingly rinn ‘did’ is ron’. 

12. Pre-aspiration. Braemar borders on Strath Spey, 
which has x or ¢ before original fortes (spelled c, p, and f). 
It also borders on East Perth, which either has no pre- 
aspiration at all, or has it only before k. 

The three most fluent speakers — the MacDonald sisters 
and Peter McIntosh — had x or h in muc, and very slight 
or zero pre-aspiration in suipeir and cat (cf. also O Baoill 
1978, p. 66). Mrs Bain and some of Diack’s informants had 
x before t and p. However, in view of the known Strath Spey 
influence in the former, and our lack of knowledge of the 
provenance of the latter, we cannot assume that kaxt fo 
cat represents a genuine Deeside pronunciation. | 

13. No substantial list of Aberdeenshire Gaelic words 
seems to exist, but it is worth mentioning balgair ‘fox’. 
farraid fartf ‘ask’, and brogach and bonach ‘boy, lad’. 
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Introduction 


Not the least important element in the history of the 
Highlands and Islands is the formal schooling of the people. 
Much has been written about the political history, the clan 
system, the feuds and forays and rebellions; and not a little 
about the economic and social developments — the evictions, 
clearances, emigration, the crofter system, the land agitation, 
and the various development plans and enterprises. Much 
too has been published about the religious and ecclesiastical 
history, and also a great deal about folk-life and folk-lore, 
in which the institution known as the “‘ceilidh’’ played a 
very important educative role. 

However, of formal school education there is as yet no 
definitive comprehensive account. We have, of course, an 
excellent volume, “Education in the Highlands: A Sketch 
of the Past and the Present” (1912), by W. J. Gibson, at 
one time Rector of the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway. There 
are also several articles and published lectures, as well as 
chapters in certain books. What is especially needed is an 
adequate and up-to-date account of the development of 
secondary education in the Highlands and Islands, a develop- 
ment which took place mainly in the last twenty years of 
last century and the first twenty of this century. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, apart from 
burgh schools and academies in the cities and towns, there 
was little or no provision for secondary education. The 
standards for University entrance were very low, students 
began their University studies in their early teens, and a 
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large part of the work done now in secondary schools in, 
for example, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, was done in 
the Universities (Greek in the Universities usually began 
with the alphabet). At the same time, many parochial 
schoolmasters were accustomed to teaching some Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics to their brighter pupils. Later on 
in the century, as University entrance standards were 
considerably raised, it was no longer practicable to proceed 
direct from parochial school to University, and it became 
the practice for pupils with a University career in mind to 
attend such schools as Old Aberdeen Grammar School and 
the High School of Glasgow. Bursary schemes were 
instituted to help this valuable development, notably the 
Macphail Bursary Scheme, begun about 1870 by the Rev. 
Dr James Calder Macphail, of Pilrig Free Church, Edin- 
burgh, and directed by him for over thirty years, These 
Macphail bursaries were competed for by examination, 
were not confined to Free Church people, nor to students 
intending the ministry. When Alexander Macbain entered 
the Old Aberdeen Grammar School, it was with the aid of 
a Macphail bursary, and he went on to enter Aberdeen 
University as Second Bursar in the University Bursary 
Competition. Other bursary schemes assisting students to 
prepare for University entrance were those of the Church 
of Scotland Ladies’ Gaelic Schools and Highland Bursaries 
Association, and the Free Church Ladies’ Highland 
Association (which, in lieu of bursaries, employed students 
as teachers in their many schools, usually during the summer 
vacation, to pay for the following winter’s college session). 
Bursaries were provided also by the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge and by its offshoot, the 
Highlands and Islands Education Trust (formed in 1890). 
This is not the place to enter into the details of how in 
these forty years (1880-1920) the availability of secondary 
education was increased step-by-step to meet the increasing 
demand from even the humblest homes for University, 
College, and professional training, and the great need for 
qualified teachers (especially Gaelic-speaking teachers) to 
staff the large number of new primary schools set up under 
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the Parish School Board system instituted by the Education 
Act of 1872. Among such details would be “specific 
subjects”, “advanced subjects”, higher grade schools, junior 
student centres, county secondary education committees, 
the institution of the Intermediate Certificate and later the 
Leaving Certificate (with its higher and lower grades), the 
Queen’s (later King’s) Scholarships, and the Pupil Teacher 
system. Thus, in addition to schools of an older vintage, 
like the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, and the Academies 
of Inverness, Fortrose, and Tain, there emerged much- 
appreciated and well-equipped secondary schools at places 
like Portree, Fort William, Kingussie, and Oban, with 
shorter-course secondaries at various other places. When I 
began my secondary course at Portree in 1921, the school 
was called “Portree Higher Grade School and Junior 
Student Centre’’. The following year the name was changed 
to “Portree Secondary School”. It is now “Portree High 
School”. 

In addition to the developments above mentioned, three 
other schools have played their part in Highland secondary 
education. Two were instituted in the early years of this 
century, the Sutherland Technical School (established by 
the Duchess of Sutherland and others) in Golspie and 
attracting pupils from a wide area; and Keil Technical 
School, a boarding-school for boys, instituted by the trustees 
of Sir William Mackinnon, a Campbeltown shipowner and 
philanthropist, first at Southend, Kintyre, and now at 
Dumbarton. Both these prepared pupils for University 
entrance. The third school of special interest was John 
Raining’s at Inverness, with a long and honourable history 
of a century-and-a-half behind it when in 1880 it began to 
provide an excellent secondary education for pupils from 
all over the Highlands and Islands. 

My interest in Raining’s School was first aroused when I 
was preparing over twenty years ago for the Scottish Gaelic 
Texts Society a volume of the Gaelic prose writings of the 
Rev. Dr Donald Lamont of Blair Atholl, who was a pupil 
at Raining’s School. My interest was greatly increased by 
my more recent work on the Gaelic prose writings of the 
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Rev. Dr Kenneth Macleod of Gigha with a view to 
publication by the same Society. To Raining’s most famous 
headmaster, Dr Alexander Macbain, I owe much, through 
his many publications, since I first became acquainted with 
him through his “Gaelic Reader, with Outlines of 
Grammar”, which, along with Duncan Reid’s “Gaeli: 
Grammar”, was the first Gaelic textbook put into my 
hands when in 1922 Gaelic first began to be taught as a 
secondary school subject in Portree School. 

Raining’s School began as one of the “charity” schools 
set up by the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, but, as Dr William Mackay points out, while 
other schools of the S.S.P.C.K. (and there were hundreds of 
them) were “ambulatory” or “circulating” schools, that is, 
the teacher moved from one district to another after a 
period of two or three years, according to local circum- 
stances, Raining’s was a “fixed” school, remaining at 
Inverness throughout its whole history, despite a move at 
one time to transfer it to Fort William. It was first set up in 
Inverness in 1727, and many hundreds of boys and girls 
passed through it before, in 1880, it became a secondary 
school open to pupils from the whole Highland area, and 
began what I regard as the period of its greatest influence 
under the headmastership of Dr Alexander Macbain, until, 
around 1894, it was taken over by the Inverness Burgh 
School Board and was amalgamated with the High School. 
The actual school building on Barn Hill, with reparations 
and additions from time to time, remained on that site 
until within the last twenty years. 


John Raining 


But who was John Raining? He is described, in John 
Noble’s “Miscellanea Invernessiana” (1902) and elsewhere, 
as “a merchant in Norwich . . . A Scotsman, who from 
love to his native country bequeathed funds to plant a 
school in which fatherless and other poor children would 
receive instruction in English, Latin, and Arithmetic, as 
the said yearly income will maintain.” 

The Norwich City Archivist has informed me that in 
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St Giles Church in that city there are inscriptions to the 
effect that John Raining died in 1722, aged sixty-three years, 
and his wife, Frances, died in 1730, aged fifty-nine. The only 
other information the Archivist could give me was a 
photostat of Frances Raining’s Last Will and Testament, 
dated 5th November 1729, with a Codicil dated 26th June 
1730, a lengthy document in which she makes many bequests, 
mostly of comparatively small sums, to a large number of 
sisters, brothers, and cousins in England and in “New 
England”, and to her daughters, Mary and Sarah Raining, 
to whom she also left her “household goods, plate, linen, 
and wearing apparel”, as well as the residue of her estate. 
(Her daughters were named as her executrices). She left 
legacies for the poor to be distributed by the two Presby- 
terian ministers in Norwich and the Dissenting minister in 
Long Stratton, as well as twenty shillings for the poor of 
the parish of St Giles in Norwich, “to be given in bread”. 
It is apparent that Frances Raining was a generous 
benefactor like her husband. 

I have not yet discovered which district of Scotland John 
Raining hailed from. From Dr George F. Black’s “The 
Surnames of Scotland” (1946), I learn that the surname 
“Raining”? was found in Dumfries and its vicinity, and that 
akin to it are the names Rainy and Rennie. He states that 
a Herbert Rainy or Reyning sat in Parliament for Dumfries 
in 1572 and also served as Provost of Dumfries at different 
periods up to 1592. 

John Raining may therefore have come from the Dumfries 
area. Born about 1659, the earlier part of his life was passed 
in troublous times, including the persecution of the 
Covenanters, who were numerous in the South-West of 
Scotland. He may have gone to England to get away from 
the insecurity of his home area. In the late 17th and early 
18th centuries there were, it seems, a number of “Scotch 
merchants” engaged in various commercial ventures in 
certain parts of England, and in Norwich at an early date 
in the 18th century, even prior to the institution of the 
Gaelic Society in London, there was a “society of goodwill” 
of Scottish people in Norwich, under the patronage of the 
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Bishop of Norwich, according to James Logan, author of 
“The Scottish Gael”, writing about 1840. One of these 
“Scotch merchants”, it would appear, was John Raining in 
Norwich, where he carried on a successful business, married 
Frances, probably a native of Norwich or its neighbourhood 
and, mindful of his native land, subscribed liberally to the 
funds of the S.S.P.C.K., being specially concerned to 
establish a “charity school” in the Scottish Highlands. 

The Society in Scotland for Propagating the Gospel 
began with a group of persons in Edinburgh desirous to 
reform the manners and improve the lot of the Scottish 
Highlanders, at that time generally regarded in Lowland 
Scotland and England as barbarous and uncivilised, speaking 
a different and difficult language which they themselves 
could neither read nor write, and still cherishing ancient and 
unusual customs but nevertheless with souls needing to be 
saved and minds needing to be cultivated. 


Raining’s School 


I had hoped to have access to the school log-books and 
Admissions Register(s), in order to provide a reasonably 
detailed account of the period of Dr Macbain’s headmaster- 
ship, and compile a fairly full list of the pupils during that 
period who later made their mark. I am informed, however. 
that any records of that sort are not available, they having 
been transferred to the High School and destroyed in a fire 
there some time ago. 

There is, of course, much information about Raining’s 
School in the minutes and papers of the S.S.P.C.K. and the 
Highlands and Islands Education Trust, but to investigate 
this material in detail would take much more time than is 
available to me and could issue, not in one, but in several 
lengthy papers. Since my interest is mainly in the period of 
the Raining School’s existence as a secondary school, under 
Alexander Macbain’s headmastership, 1880-94, I base this 
paper on the history of the school as contributed by 
Macbain to the Raining School Magazine in 1887, the very 
appreciative and perceptive account of Macbain’s life and 
work by his friend, Professor William J. Watson, in the 
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obituary he wrote for the Celtic Review, and material 
provided by the writings of two distinguished pupils of the 
school, Norman Maclean and Kenneth Macleod. I also 
reproduce the Raining School Prospectus for 1881, which is 
among the Macbain Papers which are deposited along with 
the Carmichael-Watson Papers in the Library of Edinburgh 
University. Macbain’s own library is in the Library of 
Glasgow University, where, I understand, members of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach have free access to Macbain’s books. 
I also give a short list of some former pupils, consisting 
largely of ministers because of the help given by the Fasti 
of the Church of Scotland in compiling such a list. Additional 
items of information have been culled from newspapers and 
other sources. 

This is “The History of Raining’s School”, as contributed 
to The Raining’s School Magazine, volume 1, numbers 5 
and 6 (November and December, 1887). The author’s name 
is not given but it is said to have been written by the 
headmaster, Alexander Macbain. 


The History of Raining’s School 


Raining’s School is the oldest scholastic institution 
in Inverness. It is sixty-six years older than the 
Academy, which was opened in 1792, and the other 
leading schools are much later than that date, the 
Central School being erected in 1820, the Merkinch 
and Dr Bell’s in the next two decades, finishing with 
the High School (or The Free Church Institution) in 
1847. 

John Raining, merchant in Norwich, “a Scotsman, 
from a Christian and charitable disposition, and love 
of his native country”, bequeathed in 1722 the sum of 
£1,000 to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, or their deputies, “‘to plant a school in any 
part of North Britain where they think it most 
wanted,” and to maintain the same for the instruction 
of “so many fatherless and other poor children in 
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English, Latin, and Arithmetic as the said yearly 
income will maintain’. If the surplus fund, after 
paying all legatees, allowed it, Mr Raining bequeathed 
£200 to be given further to erect the school building, 
but we are not aware that this money was ever paid. 

The General Assembly handed over in 1724 the 
bequest and its administration, with the consent of 
Mr Raining’s executors, to the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, because the 
Assembly could not so fully look after the affair, and 
Mr Raining’s mortification did “so much coincide 
with the excellent design of the aforesaid Society’s 
exertions’. The S.P.C.K. had been in existence then 
for some twenty years, and had been erected into a 
corporation by letters patent in 1709. The field of its 
operations was more specially the Highlands, where 
it sent missionaries, erected and maintained many 
schools, and in 1738 got its duties so far extended as 
to enable it to erect schools for the instruction of 
children, and especially female children, in some of 
the necessary and useful arts of life, for they found 
the Highlands “in a deplorable condition in respect to 
industry”. At the middle of the last century the 
Society had in the Highlands and Islands some 150 
schools attended by about 8,000 scholars. 

The Society decided to fix the school in Inverness, 
and in October 1726 the Inverness Town Council 
allocated to them for their school “four rooms above 
the Grammar School of Inverness, the whole of the 
third storey of that building, for a school and master’s 
house”, without rent, to enter at the November 
following. The Council further offered, if the Society 
wished to build a school house themselves with 
Raining’s £200 for that purpose, the cheerful vicinity 
of the “churchyeard’’, its “dick” (dyke) to be the 
southern boundary. 

In 1727 the school was constituted, and the Town 
Council received the Society’s regulations in regard to 
it and promised to look after it. 
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We hear no more of Raining’s School till 1747, 
when we find that Raining’s Charity School, ‘which 
has for a long space been kept in this place’’, as the 
Inverness Council Records have it, “has not yet been 
established in this place’’, nor a school house built for 
itself according to the mortifier’s instructions. A claim 
was made “by persons of distinction” that the school 
be fixed at Fort William. The Inverness Council 
resented this as being “very unduly”. At any rate, it 
retarded the Assembly and the Society in fixing the 
final resting-place of the school. But the Inverness 
Council brought all their influence and that of the 
Lord President to bear on their claim, and they 
succeeded. In 1747 it was decided to build the school 
house in Inverness, and the Council was asked to 
allocate a piece of ground and grant a charter. But 
things moved slowly in those days; and it was not till 
1751 that, after some haggling, the Town Council 
granted a piece of ground on the Colt or Barn Hill 
out of the town commontry, and bought an additional 
corner from the Incorporation of Taylors for £25, all 
of which they gave over to the Assembly and the 
Society gratis and in perpetuity for a yearly payment, 
if asked, of “two shillings Scots money’, and “the 
scholars of the said school appearing before us and 
our successors in office” in the Town Hall on the first 
Wednesday of July, at 12 o’clock noon”. 

In 1752, Mr Adam, the famous last century architect, 
made a plan for the school, and the Society sent it to 
the Town Council here to get estimates for it; but it 
was not till April of 1756 that the Society finally 
contracted with the Town Council to build the school 
for the estimated sum of £516 1s 9 11/12d sterling. The 
school was finally built in 1756-7, and roads were made 
to the Hill, one of which was fit for carriages. There 
was no other house on Barnhill or the wide expanse 
of plain around it, save Raining’s School, at that time 
and for nearly seventy years thereafter, with the 
possible exception of a thatched cottage or two. But 
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now there is quite a new town sprung up within the 
last two generations on the Hill and its adjacent plain. 

The house that was built in 1757 still remains with 
us, With little alteration save that it was repaired and 
re-roofed in 1819, and the staircase porch added about 
twenty years later. It is the three-storey portion, 
extending east and west, with its tall gable facing the 
main body of the town. The larger class-room at its 
east end, running north and south, was built about 
1839-40, and an additional piece was put to the north 
end of this larger class-room in 1874, while all the 
rooms were gutted and repaired, and a lobby con- 
structed between the two houses, The infant class- 
room at the back was built in 1881. 


For the most of last century the educational work 
of the town was done by three schools. Shaw (1775) 
says: “There are in the town a Grammar School and a 
school for teaching English, Writing, Arithmetic, etc.; 
and the Charity School!” of John Raining. The number 
of school children in the town was close on 500. 

A peculiarity in the organisation of Raining’s School 
was the dual headmastership; there were till 1848 
always two headmasters, sharing nearly equally the 
school-rooms, teacher’s house and gardens. One was 
master of the English Department (Grammar, History, 
Bible, etc.), and the other was head of the Commercial 
Department (Arithmetic, Geography, and Mathe- 
matics, etc.). The useful arts were also taught, more 
especially spinning to girls, but this must have been 
discontinued early this century. 

The school was yearly examined (in July, generally) 
by the magistrates, councillors, and ministers of the 
town. As the children did not, according to charter, 
appear in the Town Council Hall, the Town Council 
came to them, like Mohammed and the mountain 
of old. 

At the examination in 1820 there were present “no 
less than 275 boys and girls”, and in 1841 the school 
reached its highest water-mark of old when the “117th 
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public examination” took place before Sir William 
Seton, the Provost, and Bailies. At that time Mr 
Thomas Mackenzie and Mr Archibald Bremner, still 
well-known names, were respectively masters of the 
Commercial and English Departments. 

The Disruption was as heavy a blow to the school 
as it was to the usefulness of the S.P.C.K., for in 1846 
Mr Mackenzie joined the Free Church, and had, of 
course, to leave after “above thirty years of diligeni 
and successful service”. The result was that Mr Mac- 
kenzie was followed by most of his pupils, and the 
High School, or Free Church Institution, was founded. 
In 1849 the number of pupils was reduced to as low 
as 150. Mr Bremner held to his post and died in 1866, 
after close on thirty-five years’ active work in the 
school, “an intelligent and sturdy old Scottish school- 
master”, who had been at college and who believed 
“in the ancient institution of the tawse’’, as the 
Courier said in an appreciative paragraph. 

Early next year (1867) Mr Alexander Brownlie, from 
Fort William school, became headmaster, when it 
was contemplated to make the school “a central 
training institution for this part of the Highlands”, 
and a slight attempt was made in this direction, when 
the Society’s sphere of educational usefulness was 
rather interfered with by the Educational Act of 
1872. Curiously, this very idea of a Training College 
is what the Education Endowments Commission have 
lately recommended, and is likely to be carried into 
practice. 

Mr Brownlie left in 1879, and, as the Society was 
now giving close on twenty Grammar School bursaries, 
a Secondary Department was added to the school to 
prepare these bursars for the Universities. 

The present headmaster (Rector, /nvernessice) was 
appointed in the summer of 1880 to carry out this 
work. The average attendance for last year has been 
500, and there are on the roll some 700 pupils. 
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To Macbain’s narrative a few notes may be added. 

References to the inception of the school are to be found 
in “Inverness Kirk Session Records, 1661-1800", edited by 
A. Mitchell (1900). 

In 1735 Alan and Ronald Macdonald, sons to Donald 
Macdonald in South Uist, well recommended by Synod and 
Presbytery, were awarded bursaries in the Raining School. 

It was in 1739 that the proposal was made to locate the 
school at Fort William. In the Scottish Highlander of 29th 
March 1894 Charles Fraser-Mackintosh refers to a 
memorandum from (probably) the burgh of Inverness to 
the S.S.P.C.K., alleging there was reason to suspect that 
there was a move to shift the school to Fort William or 
some other place. It was stressed that “the school can 
nowhere else be so profitably placed answerable to Mr 
Raining’s design towards the Highlands”. It was stated that 
five to seven score children were being taught and there 
were seven score at the last visitation. The Town Council 
had for the past thirteen or fourteen years afforded a 
schoolhouse and lodging for the masters without burden to 
the Society. As Macbain notes above, the Town Council 
managed to retain the school in Inverness, thanks largely 
to the influence of the Lord President, the famous Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, who as Lord Advocate and then as Lord 
President of the Court of Session was reckoned the Govern- 
ment’s most effective agent in the Highlands. 

In 1750, in the “Report on Highland Parishes” (TGSI xiii, 
228), a statement by the ministers of Inverness is witnessed 
by Gillies Kerr and Alexander Macgregor, ‘“‘masters of 
Raining’s School”. 

In 1774 the “Account of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge” refers to “the school now 
called Raining’s School at Inverness, where it still continues 
and has produced very beneficial effects in that part of the 
Highlands”. In the list of donations it notes under date 
1725 “Mr John Raining of Norwich, merchant... . £1,200” 

The Old Statistical Account (1793) does not mention 
Raining’s School by name but it must have been one of the 
four schools in the town and -parish said to have been 
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established by the S.S.P.C.K. Much space is given to the 
newly established Academy for “the families of the upper 
classes” in the town and neighbourhood and the Highlands 
generally. In 1787 the magistrates had set about collecting 
subscriptions for it from Scotland, England, France, America, 
and the East and West Indies, among the contributors being 
Sir John Macpherson, a Skyeman, son of the learned Rev. 
Dr John Macpherson of Sleat. Sir John held high office in 
the Indian Service, and in a letter to the chairman of the 
fund-collecting committee specifies the sort of education the 
new Academy should provide (cf. Charles Fraser-Mac- 
kintosh’s “Letters of Two Centuries’’, 1890, p. 313). One 
notes with interest that, thanks to the prompting of the 
Highland Society of London and financial support from it 
and from the Highland Society of Edinburgh, provision was 
made for a Gaelic Class and a Gaelic Teacher in the new 
Academy. 

In “History and Description of Inyerness” (1847) Raining’s 
School is described as “a plain building on the hill” which 
“has been very beneficial to the town . . . and has an 
excellent library consisting of upwards of 600 volumes of 
select religious works, There are two masters, who besides 
scholars’ fees have small salaries and free houses and 
gardens”. 

In his “Reminiscences of Inverness: Its People and 
Places” (1905) by John Fraser, in referring to Inverness 
“over half-a-century ago” mention is made of Mr Bremner, 
teacher, Raining’s School. It is noted: “Among other things 
taught was the art of spinning. It (the school) has rendered 
good service in its day and, although it is not now a beacon 
of learning, it still has its uses.”’ 

The Inverness Courier of 17th May 1874 reported that, as 
a result of the South Kensington Examination in Drawing, 
payments were to be made to thirty-eight pupils, and the 
names were given of those who won prizes and certificates 
in various grades of Freehand Drawing, Model Drawing, 
and Geometry. 

The Inverness Courier of 11th June 1874 reported — 
“Improvements at Raining’s School.” Extensive alterations 
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were necessitated by the continued increase in attendance. 
The school had been placed under the rectorship of Mr 
Brownlie seven years ago, and the numbers then attending 
were seventy to eighty, but now there are 342. The staff in 
1874 consisted of Mr Brownlie, Head and Teacher of Vocal 
Music; Mr Marshall, Junior Master and Teacher of Drawing; 
and Miss J. Fraser, Teacher of Infants. When Mr Brownlie 
came, £400 was expended on the building, and this had 
been repeatedly supplemented. There was accommodation 
now for 400. A new wing (18 feet by 28 feet) was to be built 
at the end of the second class-room for boys.A portion of 
the present accommodation was to be fitted out for infants 
and to include a gallery. There were to be separate entrances 
for boys and girls. New desks, etc., were to be provided 
and the playground was to be divided by a stone wall and 
partly covered over. Exclusive of internal repairs, the 
expenditure (borne entirely by the directors of the Society) 
was to be about £630. It was also intimated that “Night 
Classes” were to be held in the winter session. The directors, 
by increasing the school accommodation of the burgh, were 
helping to reduce the burden on the ratepayers. 

The Highlander of 24th June 1876 reported that the 
average attendance at Raining’s School was about 300. 
Several pupils received book prizes presented by the Inver- 
ness, Ross, and Nairn Club. The school was inspected in 
religious subjects by the Inspector appointed for this purpose 
by the Church of Scotland. Mr Brownlie had earned a 
considerable grant for the proficiency of the pupils in this 
department. 


The Inverness Courier of 27th June 1878 reported on the 
examinations at Raining’s School. The average daily attend- 
ance was 289, but on the examination day the attendance 
was 300. With all classes, particularly the higher classes, 
approval was expressed. “Religious instruction in this 
institution more than any other in Inverness is a prominent 
feature.” Knowledge of the Bible and Catechism was 
specially commended. In the management of the school Mr 
Brownlie is assisted by Mr Marshall, Miss Kennedy, five 
Pupil Teachers, and three Monitors, 
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The Highlander of 25th July 1879 reported that the Ladies’ 
Gaelic Schools Association resolved to offer bursaries of 
£18 for lads from Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, 
Argyll, Perth, and Moray, tenable for two years if the 
candidate showed promise at the end of the first year. The 
competitive examination was held in Raining’s School on 
23rd July in the presence of the Rev. Mr Macgregor. Seven 
lads had entered but only four appeared — one from Wick, 
one from Glenurquhart, and two from Fort Augustus. The 
aim of the competition was to increase the number of 
Gaelic-speaking ministers. 

In the Inyerness Courier of ist July 1880 it was reported 
that the number on the roll of Raining’s School was 320 and 
that Mr Marshall was continuing as Headmaster. 

The Inverness Courier of 8th July 1880 reported “An 
Important Change” at Raining’s School. “The proprietors 
and managers of this school, that wealthy society, the 
S.P.C.K., contemplate a somewhat important change in its 
character. The institution, we hear, is to be divided into 
two departments — one a school like the present; the other 
a sort of training college for higher students. The first will 
be conducted as the classes are now conducted. In the 
Higher Department students are, we understand, to be 
received and boarded for instruction preliminary to entering 
the Normal Schools, and a set of bursaries is to be provided. 
Bursaries are also to be offered to young men desirous to 
be trained for the ministry, and other changes of a like 
character are to be introduced. It is understood that a 
Rector will be appointed, and that the Elementary Depart- 
ment will be conducted by the present teachers.” 

The Inverness Courier of 29th July 1880 reported that Mr 
Alexander Macbain who had been teaching in the Grammar 
School, Old Aberdeen, had been appointed Rector of 
Raining’s School at a salary of £200. “Mr Macbain is a 
native of Badenoch and received his early education in the 
parish schools of Insch and Alvie in that district. He 
subse quently proceeded to the Grammar School, Old 
Aberdeen, as Macphail Bursar and was second bursar on 
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entering Aberdeen University, where he graduated with 
honours in Philosophy.” 


The Inverness Courter of 25th November 1880 reported 
that the “Government Examination” of Raining’s School 
(which is under the care of the S.S.P.C.K.) was carried out 
by Mr Jolly, HMIS. The Rev. Mr Mackenzie, Kingussie, 
was present and spoke as follows. The elementary school 
was to be continued as of old, but changes were to be made 
for the efficiency of the school and the comfort of the 
pupils. A money prize was to be given for a certain number 
of attendances in the year. An infant classroom was to be 
built and the rooms thus released were to be used for the 
advanced pupils. A First-Class-Certificate female teacher was 
to be added to the staff in May. In connection with the 
secondary school mention was made of important paragraphs 
in the Society’s Report for last year. These referred to details 
of bursaries, the scarcity of Gaelic-speaking teachers, and 
Queen’s Scholarship bursaries. Raining’s School was to be 
used as a preparatory training college for the Normal Schools. 
Mr Mackenzie also spoke of a scheme for itinerary teachers. 
Mr Jolly referred to the non-sectarian character of the new 
school, open to pupils of any church or denomination 
without distinction. The Society had the power to do 
otherwise “but threw that power aside.” 

The Rev. Mr Mackenzie mentioned above was Kenneth A. 
Mackenzie, parish minister of Kingussie from 1867 until 
his death in 1911, aged 82. He was one of the three minister 
sons of the Rev. John Mackenzie, who succeeded the famous 
Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie as minister of Lochcarron, and 
was known widely by the nickname of “Potato John” 
bestowed on him because of a prank he played on a fellow- 
student when travelling home from University and having 
dinner in a wayside inn. To cut a long grace short, Joha 
pressed a hot potato into the open palm of the lad saying 
grace! The Rev. Kenneth A. Mackenzie, given the LL.D. 
degree by Aberdeen University in 1887, played a notable 
role in Highland educational administration and was, until 
his death, Secretary of the Church of Scotland Ladies’ 
Gaelic Schools and Bursaries Association. His persistent 
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ambition was to seek out as many “lads o’ pairts” as he 
could find in the Highlands and send them for two years 
to good schools in the South to enable them to compete 
more equally with their southern contemporaries in University 
studies. His successor as minister of Kingussie and as 
Secretary of the Bursary Association was the Rev. Dr 
Dugald Macfarlane, who continued in both offices and did 
much for the education of Highland youth until his death 
in 1956, aged eighty-seven. He was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1937, 

And so in 1880, at the age of twenty-five, Alexander 
Macbain accepted the challenge and the opportunity of 
creating a central secondary school serving the whole 
Highlands and Islands area. He did so with ability and 
energy, and much else besides in the field of Celtic studies. 
The school’s existence as an independent secondary school 
was to be comparatively brief but very influential. His own 
career was to last a decade longer ere the burden of over- 
work caused his death in the fulness of his powers. 

The School Prospectus of 1881 indicates the programme 
in its range and variety, and in Macbain’s notebooks (among 
the Macbain Papers in Edinburgh) there are lists of examina- 
tion marks in these subjects: English, Arithmetic, Mathe- 
matics, History, Geography, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Science, Drawing, Gymnastics, Writing, Nature Knowledge. 
and Singing. Gaelic was also taught, but not, it would seem, 
used as a medium of instruction in other subjects. The 
Highlander of 13th May 1881 reported: “Gaelic Teaching 
in Inverness.” Mr Macbain of Raining’s School conducts 
daily a Gaelic Class in the above school. The pupils, of 
whom there is a large number, make excellent progress. The 
book used is Lachlan Macbean’s “Gaelic Lessons”. 

Although many of the secondary pupils came from afar, 
Raining’s School was not a boarding school, although it 
seems that at one stage the idea of making it so was mooted. 

Moving on through the 1880s into the 1890s Raining’s 
School began to feel increasingly the pressure of events 
happening elsewhere. As noted earlier, secondary education 
was more and more being provided at local centres through- 
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out the area, and there was thus less need for Raining’s as 
a central school. Following on the activities of the Endow- 
ments Commissioners, two-thirds of the capital assets of 
the S.S.P.C.K. were hived off to form the Highlands and 
Islands Education Trust which was to take over the Society’s 
educational work, leaving one-third to the Society for its 
continuing religious work in the Highlands and Islands. 

From 1890 to 1893 various possibilities were being con- 
sidered for the future of Raining’s School. There were 
negotiations between the Inverness Burgh School Board, 
the Highlands and Islands Education Trust, and the School 
managers. There were unsatisfactory offers for the school 
and the suggestion that it might be used as a training centre 
for Gaelic teachers. It was decided to keep going until 1893 
In February 1893 the Raining School managers reported 
that the school was no longer required for Gaelic Pupil 
Teachers. In November that year there was an unsatisfactory 
offer from the Burgh School Board for the buildings. In 
January 1894 the Burgh School Board refused to buy, and 
a roup achieved no sale. The buildings were then leased to 
the Burgh School Board on 5th May 1895. 


The Inverness Courier of 18th January 1895 reported 
thus: “H.M. Inspector’s Report on Raining’s School.” This 
well-known institution is about to undergo a change in 
management. The Trust for Education in the Highlands and 
Islands has transferred the premises to the Burgh School 
Board and ceases from the day of the inspection to have 
any share in the conduct of the school. Hereafter pupils 
from the Fourth Standard downward will be distributed 
among the other schools, and Raining’s will, as the secondary 
department of the Burgh High School, become a centre for 
higher public education. Staffing and equipment have been 
completed and the internal premises renovated. This, the 
last, inspection of Raining’s School strengthens the long 
record of the school for successful work. The greater part 
of the work gave, as usual, clear signs of patient and 
educative teaching. Special mention was made of the 
instruction of the pupil teachers, and reference was made to 
the great interest and vigour shown by the rector and staff. 
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The general discipline merits the highest grant. “The 
singing, taught by Mr Roddie, deserves the usual eulogium.” 

The Inverness Courier of 26th June 1895 reported the 
“Closing for the Holidays” of the Secondary Department of 
the High School, by which name the old-fashioned institution 
of the Raining School is now formally known. The vacation 
is to extend to 13th August, a week longer than the other 
schools, the reason being the additional pressure put on 
pupils by the more arduous nature of their studies. As the 
secondary institution of the School Board they had only 
been in existence for six months, but their progress was 
such that pupils presented for examination numbered: 
Mathematics, lower 31, higher 18; Arithmetic, lower 100, 
higher 29; English, 96 and 14, with four taking honours; 
Latin, 10 and 2; Greek, 5 and 2; French, 19 and 5; German 
10; Commerce Book-keeping, 6. Thirty-two pupil teachers 
received instruction. Prizes of £2 and £1 were offered by 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness and competed for on 
Saturday 22nd June. 

The Inverness Courier of 12th June 1896 reported that the 
School Board stated that in the past year Raining School 
had been added to the Board’s responsibilities and that the 
income from the school in the year was £808. 

The Inverness Courier of 30th June 1896 reported that at 
Raining’s School the average attendance from November 
to date had been 273, and the number on roll was 312. The 
Fifth Standard has disappeared so that it is now a secondary 
school. The school is handicapped by want of room. The 
Dux Medal for Gaelic (provided by the London Inverness- 
shire Association) went to Duncan Macrae, Uig, Lewis. 
The Board intended in the coming session to stop the Sixth 
Standard and concentrate on secondary education. Mr J. L. 
Robertson, HMIS, said the inspection marked the close 
of the first year of the Board’s experiment in concentrating 
in one school and under a special staff the work beyond the 
standards hitherto professed in the various public schools 
in the burgh. 

In August 1896 it was reported that the attendance in 
the High School Secondary Department, on resuming after 
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the vacation, was 135 as compared with 150 the previous 
year. The Inverness Courier of 8th December 1896 reported 
the Annual Reunion of Raining’s School former pupils, a 
function which continued for many years. This one was 
held on Friday 5th December, in Aitchison’s Cafe, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Alexander Macbain was present, as he 
usually was, and reported that there were now 315 pupils 
on the school roll, none under thirteen years of age. This 
was about half “the old number”. Within the last three 
weeks 100 new pupils were added. He said he had not the 
same class of pupils in the Higher Department as he had in 
the time of those present at this reunion. His confidence in 
them was not so strong without the “brilliant specimens” 
they used to have. “There was now a sunset over Raining’s 
School,” he said. 

In February 1899 the Raining School buildings were 
offered at a public roup but not sold. They were offered for 
sale again at £1,350 for the building and £230 for the 
garden. In April the garden was sold and the building 
offered anew for £1,000. In May it was sold privately for 
£1,195. In January 1901 the funds from the sale of Raining’s 
School were used by the Highlands and Islands Education 
Trust to establish “The John Raining Bursary” which the 
Trust still continues to award. 

In the book, “Old Inverness in Pictures”, edited by 
Loraine Maclean of Dochgarroch and published for the 
Inverness Field Club in 1978, item 36 is a photograph of 
Raining’s School, with this caption: “Raining’s School, 
built in 1757, and named after Dr Raining of Norwich, who 
left money to that end. In 1963, when this picture was 
taken, it was used by the Youth Club, but it has now been 
demolished to enlarge a car park.” I know of no evidence 
that John Raining was ever honoured with a Doctorate, 
although the educational good his legacy effected over many 
decades made him entirely worthy of such academic 
recognition. He was, in fact, as he called himself, simply a 
Scottish merchant in Norwich. 

Item 37 in the afore-mentioned book is a photograph with 
this caption: “Raining’s Stairs lead from Ardconnel Street 
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to Castle Street and show the steepness of the Escarpment. 
The houses on the right have now largely gone.” So the 
memory of this famous school and its founder is perpetuated 
in the seventy-three steps of Raining’s Stairs, and also, I 
should add, in the John Raining Bursary still awarded 
annually to a Highland student entering a University. 

Here is a quotation from Dr William Mackay’s booklet 
on Education in the Highlands in the Olden Times (page 24): 

“The Education Act of 1872 put an end to the old 
parochial system, and virtually to the other agencies which 
it found at work, and now even Raining’s School, at 
Inverness, which has since its foundation in 1757 by Mr 
John Raining of Norwich for the special benefit of the 
Highlands sent innumerable young men to the Universities 
and the professions, has been closed.” 

This was written in 1921. Now the school building itself 
has gone, and the only physical evidence is the “Raining 
Stairs”, constructed (I understand) in 1808, a memorial of 
a famous “beacon of learning” which long shone, sometimes 
very brightly, sometimes less brightly, in this town, its light 
shining out, not only throughout the Highlands, but to 
remote parts of the world. 


Raining’s School Magazine 


John Noble in his “Miscellanea Invernessiana”’ (p. 208) 
gives the following information about this magazine. 

The Raining School Magazine, 4 pages, post 4to, price 
a halfpenny. Printed and published for the proprietors by 
William Mackay, 27 High Street, Inverness. A bi-monthly 
periodical got up by the senior pupils attending the Raining 
School, Inverness, under the editorship of Mr G. A. 
Wilson ... An interesting account of the founder (Raining) 
and the institution (Raining’s School) is given by Mr 
Alexander Macbain, the present Headmaster, in the fifth and 
sixth numbers of the current series of the School Magazine. 
The first number of the Rainingites’ magazine that honoured 
the art discovered by Guttenberg is dated 23rd September 
1887. The magazine, however, had a pre-existent state — nay, 
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three — from the first original as a manuscript, “written 
on 12 sheets of foolscap paper, issued every week” (1884). 
It came to an end in this state at the close of the school 
session in June of that year, and was not resumed until 
September 1886, when it appeared on a “one page sheet of 
medium in a glazed (stc) frame and exhibited in the school”. 
Passing through this glacial period, a Cyclostyle Copier was 
requisitioned, and eleven numbers of four pages each and a 
Christmas number of eight pages, post 4to, appeared, ‘This’, 
says the chronicler, ‘the third venture, ended 16th February 
1887’. The writer (John Noble) possesses a complete set of 
this Cyclostyle printed periodical, and places it among the 
curiosities in his collection of local newspapers and 
magazines. The imprint of this series bears as being ‘printed 
at Culcabock, and published at the Raining School, Inver- 
ness,’ most certainly the first print dated from this rural 
village so well known to school-boys of Inverness of a 
former generation by the more derogatory name of Sraid 
na Ledbaig (anglice, Fluke Street). As I mentioned, the aid 
of the invention of printing was finally called in to help the 
efforts of the young Rainingites, and the result is the four- 
page magazine above duly chronicled, which has run during 
the session 1887-88 to eighteen numbers, the latest dated 
21st June being a “Special Double Number” of eight pages, 
and concluding Vol. I in its present form. On the fourtn 
number is the Gaelic motto, ‘“Imthigh, a Dhuilleachan, gu 
dan” (‘Go forth,leaflet, boldly’) — Kirke, 1684, the minister 
of Balquhidder, I presume, who translated from Irish into 
Scottish Gaelic the first edition of the Bible. The articles 
appearing in the School Magazine are set forth by the 
editor as ‘Literary, Matters bearing on Highland History, 
Tradition, Lore, Gaelic Literature, etc.” These, in a small 
measure, have been attained.”’ 

So wrote John Noble. I shall refer later to Kenneth 
Macleod’s contributions to the school magazine. There is a 
set of the printed series (1887-88) in the Inverness Burgh 
Library. 

In the Inverness Courier of 5th September and 3rd October 
1972 there are two long and very interesting articles by Miss 
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Barron, of The Courier. A reader in Bradford had recently 
loaned a bound copy of Volumes I and II of Raining’s 
School Magazine (1887-89). It appeared fortnightly at a 
halfpenny and then from August 1888 at a penny. Miss 
Barron drew on these volumes for her articles. 


Watson on Macbain 


The following is the tribute to Dr Alexander Macbain by 
William J. Watson in The Celtic Review (April 1907), vol. 3. 
page 381: 

Deep and widespread sorrow attends the death of 
Alexander Macbain, LL.D., so well known as one of our 
foremost Celtic scholars. The sad event was startling 
in its suddenness. Dr Macbain was only in his fifty- 
second year; he left Inverness, with which his name 
has been so long honourably connected, on Wednesday 
3rd April, in his usual health, on business connected 
with the printed new edition of his Gaelic Etymological 
Dictionary; on Friday afternoon came the sad news 
that he was no more. He had died on Thursday night 
of a cerebral haemorrhage. In accordance with his own 
desire, his body now lies in the lonely churchyard of 
Rothiemurchus in his native Badenoch, under the 
shadow of Cairngorm. 

It is difficult for his friends, with the echo of his 
voice still in their ears and the picture of his familiar 
presence still fresh in their minds, to realise that he is 
truly gone. It is more difficult at this moment to 
appraise his life’s work, as teacher and as man of 
science. Defect here is inevitable and perhaps matters 
little after all. For his was no bubble reputation, but 
one that will assuredly stand the test of time; and as 
long as Celtic language and literature are studied, 
Macbain shall have his due. 

Alexander Macbain was born in Glenfeshie in 
Badenoch, Inverness-shire, on 22nd July 1855. His 
father was John Macbain. The Macbains belong to the 
great Clan Chattan and are proud of the fact. His 
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early years were spent in Badenoch as pupil and as 
teacher. He served for a short time with the Ordnance 
Survey in Wales. In 1874 he entered the Grammar 
School of Old Aberdeen, famous then under the 
Rectorship of Dr William Dey as a preparatory school 
for Aberdeen University. Two years thereafter he 
entered King’s College as second bursar. He is said 
to have impressed his fellow-students as the ablest man 
of his year — a year which included James Adam 
now of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and our fore- 
most platonist. Though a good classical scholar, Mac- 
bain read for honours in philosophy, a subject which 
in after years he reckoned one of the most barren of 
studies, and graduated in 1880. For a short time he 
assisted Dr Dey in the Grammar School; thereafter, 
in 1880, he was appointed Rector of Raining’s School, 
Inverness, under the government of the Highland 
Trust. He occupied this post till 1894, when Raining’s 
School was transferred to the Inverness Burgh School 
Board. Since then he has been officially connected 
with the Secondary Department of the High Public 
School. In 1901 his University of Aberdeen honoured 
him with the degree of LL.D. In 1905 Mr Arthur J. 
Balfour, then Prime Minister, in consideration of his 
great services to Celtic, and especially, Gaelic, 
philology, history and literature, recommended him 
to the King for a Civil List Pension of £90, to date 
from Ist April 1905. 

As Headmaster of Raining’s School, Dr Macbain 
exerted an influence over his students very similar to 
that of his own old teacher, Dr Dey of Aberdeen. He 
taught them to think for themselves, to insist on 
having not only the facts but also, wherever possible, 
the reasons why these things are so. The students of 
Raining’s School, lads drawn from all quarters of the 
Highlands, were not slow to kindle at their master’s 
quickening fire. They gladly lived laborious days and 
nights, doing with all their might that which was 


-~ given them to do. Under such conditions it is no 
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wonder that Raining’s School became a nursery of 
students who subsequently took the highest position in 
the University classes and became useful and dis- 
tinguished men in their various callings. Some idea of 
their numbers may be formed from the fact that the 
annual reunion of old Raining’s School boys became 
a regular function in Edinburgh. There their 
enthusiasm for their former master found expression, 
for the great feature of their gatherings was the 
presence of Dr Macbain. 

While thus actively and successfully engaged in the 
work of an arduous profession, Macbain was at the 
same time carrying on with extraordinary vigour those 
Celtic studies which won him a world-wide reputation. 
When he came to Inverness in 1880 the scientific study 
of Scottish Gaelic had already begun under Dr 
Alexander Cameron of Brodick (who died in 1888), 
but little substantial progress had been made. In 
February of 1882, in his first speech at the annual 
dinner of the Inverness Gaelic Society, Macbain said: 
“Hitherto the Highlanders have been too much inclined 
to guess and too little inclined to accurate scientific 
research. We want a good critical edition of the Gaelic 
poets; we want also a scientific Gaelic Dictionary 
dealing with the philosophy of the language.” He was 
then twenty-seven. For this work he set to qualify 
himself under great difficulties. He lived far from a 
university town, and far from libraries. The books he 
used were expensive, and he had to learn French and 
German to read them, for very little of real value had 
been done in English. Worst of all, the work had to 
be done after a hard day’s duty had already been 
accomplished. In spite of all, Macbain toiled on. His 
philological work was only one part of his output. His 
first paper to the Gaelic Society of Inverness was 
contributed on 21st February 1883 on Celtic Mythology. 
Thereafter he is represented by important papers in 
every volume of the Society’s Transactions from 
Volume 10 to Volume 23 inclusive, except Volume 15. 
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His contributions — apart from valuable and 
informative speeches at the annual dinners — number 
eighteen in all, and all may be said to be original and 
in a greater or less degree foundational. Perhaps the 
best known of them are his edition of the Book of 
Deer (Volume 11), Badenoch History, Clans, and 
Place-names (Volume 16), Ptolemy’s Geography 
(Volume 19) — the last of which he himself considered 
“the best thing he had done’ — and The Norse 
Element in Highland Place-Names (Volume 19). In 
addition to these papers, he wrote that valuable series 
of introductions to the volumes of the Society’s Trans- 
actions from Volume 10 onwards, which constitute 
a history of Celtic literature and of the Gaelic move- 
ment for the period covered by them. To the Trans- 
actions of the Inverness Scientific and Field Club he 
contributed three papers of great importance — “Celtic 
Burial” (Volume 3), “Who Were The Picts?” 
(Volume 4), “The Chieftainship of Clan Chattan” 
(Volume 5). When it is remembered that, in addition 
to this, Macbain became in 1886 editor of The Celtic 
Magazine, and was also for five years joint-editor of 
The Highland Monthly, to both of which he contributed 
much, besides generous contributions to local news- 
papers, some idea may be formed of the energy and 
activity of the man during these years 1882-1906. 

In each of his articles it was his habit to get to the 
bottom of a subject, and, so far as he could, to exhaust 
it. In all this output there were naturally points that 
subsequent research showed to need modification or 
correction. For instance, he departed from the views 
of Celtic mythology which he had enunciated in his 
first paper to the Gaelic Society. But, in view of the 
quantity of his work, its originality, and its difficulty, 
such points are surprisingly few. So far as known to 
me, apart from the article mentioned above, they were 
mainly interpretations of place-names. In 1892 
appeared his edition of Reliquiae Celticae (two volumes), 
in connection with the Rev. John Kennedy, Caticol, 
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Arran, being the literary remains of the Rev. Alexander 
Cameron, a work which has roused the admiration of 
all competent critics. His Etymological Gaeltc Dictionary 
appeared in 1896. This was his greatest and crowning 
achievement, and was at once recognised as marking 
an epoch in Celtic philology. Since its appearance he 
has edited Skene’s Highlanders, with most valuable but 
all too brief notes. He has also, in conjunction with Mr 
John Whyte, edited MacEachen’s Gaelic Dictionary, a 
most useful work, and also with Mr Whyte brought 
out some Gaelic school-books. But, though his brain 
was active and his interest unabated, he no longer 
possessed the physical elasticity necessary to continue 
the strain to which he had subjected himself. He had 
overtaxed even his iron constitution, and now, when 
his school-day’s work was over, he contented himself 
with lighter things. Two or three subjects in particular 
occupied him specially for the last half-dozen years or 
more — the study of Personal Names, the Place-Names 
of Inverness-shire, and the annotation of his Dictionary, 
A specimen of his final and most mature work on 
Place-Names appears in the current volume of the 
Gaelic Society’s Transactions, The same applies to his 
paper on Personal Names, which appeared in the fifth 
number of The Celtic Review. His other principal 
contribution to its pages was a review of my own 
Place-Names of Ross and Cromarty. The pages occupied 
by the present notice had been reserved for a review — 
such as he alone could write — of Dr E. Windisch’s 
great Tain Bo Cualnge. 

As a supplement to the Dictionary, Dr Macbain 
printed separately in Volume 21 of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society’s Transactions a list extending to twenty 
pages of “Further Gaelic Words and Etymologies’’. 
In a prefatory note, after referring to the very flattering 
reception which the Dictionary had met, he goes on to 
make some interesting and characteristic remarks on 
the criticisms it had evoked. “Nor did the work fail 
to meet with critics who acted on Goldsmith’s golden 
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rule in The Citizen of the World — to ask of 
any comedy why it was not a tragedy, and of any 
tragedy why it was not a comedy. I was asked how I 
had not given derivative words — though for that 
matter most of the 7,000 words in the Dictionary are 
derivatives; such a question overlooked the character 
of the work. Manifest derivatives belong to ordinary 
dictionaries, not to an etymological one. This was 
clearly indicated in the preface .. . Another criticism 
was unscientific in the extreme: I was found fault 
with for excluding Irish words! Why, it was the best 
service I could render to Celtic philology, to present a 
pure vocabulary of the Scottish dialect of Gaelic.” 

Such is a brief and incomplete account of Macbain’s 
written work. But that is not all. No man could be 
more generous in helping others. Either by letter or bv 
conversation, the stores of his knowledge and the 
wisdom of his counsel were open to all fellow-students. 
Of jealousy he was wholly free; his one aim was to 
add to the sum total of scientific knowledge, to 
enlarge the kingdom of facts. Sometimes his generosity 
was poorly rewarded; this, knowing human nature, he 
took philosophically. 

More might be said, something must be said about 
the man himself. The following extract from a diary 
now before me speaks for itself. On New Year’s Day 
1875, being then a student at the Grammar School of 
Old Aberdeen, he writes: “I think that I have now a 
good chance of yet appearing as an M.A. on equal 
terms in education with the other literary men of our 
day, a goal which has always been my ambition to 
arrive at, that I might have confidence to engage in 
discussing the topics which engross the attention of 
mankind. I dread to commit myself through ignorance, 
and ere I will appear (if ever I shall) in public, I will 
be backed up with a complete knowledge of the facts 
I speak on.” This is high talking for a poor student 
in the second class of the Grammar School of Old 
Aberdeen. Nothing could express better the guiding 
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principle from which he never swerved, He had the 
true scientific spirit in his respect for facts, and in 
the pains he took, and insisted on others taking, to 
verify them. No statement of his is made at haphazard; 
he would delay his work until he was satisfied of the 
accuracy of every detail. This reverence for truth he 
had the knack of inspiring in others who came in touch 
with him. He had the insight of the philosopher into 
the significance of the facts he dealt with, and the 
consequent power to correlate and illumine them. Put 
shortly, his mind was in a high degree analytic and, in 
nearly if not quite as high a degree, synthetic. No-one 
who knew him well could fail to be impressed with the 
absolute independence, as well as the power, of his 
mind. He was an ideal seeker after truth. A severe 
critic of his own work, he was highly appreciative of 
the work of others. He was not lenient to error, 
especially if the error arose from want of verifying 
facts which ought to have been verified. Charlatans 
found to their cost that he could on occasion wield a 
grievous cudgel. But he was scrupulously fair in 
statement, and ready to recognise the good points even 
of a weakling. Full of much courtesy and nobility of 
heart, he was also a man of much humour of the 
quieter sort, a trait which appears in his writings but 
sparingly. His practical wisdom was well known and 
appreciated in the council of the Gaelic Society, in 
the Free Library Committee of which he was long a 
useful member, and by the many friends and former 
pupils who sought him for advice. He had the power 
characteristic of great minds of getting at the essentials 
of a question, and of seeing things in true perspective. 

It would be a mistake to regard Macbain as a 
Celtic scholar simply. It is probably not too much to 
say that he knew English literature and English 
philology as well as he knew Gaelic. A competent 
judge declared that of all the men he had met, Macbain 
had the best knowledge of English literature. I do not 
touch on his political views, which were strongly 
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liberal, nor on other subjects on which he held clear 
and strong opinions, There were, indeed, few subjects 
of general interest which he had not considered with 
the same freshness and independence of thought which 
characterised all his work. 

The extent and value of his work can perhaps be 
best appreciated by considering the condition in which 
Gaelic scholarship would now be without it. His 
researches have raised Gaelic philology to the highest 
scientific plane. Neither Welsh nor Irish has a 
philological dictionary. It is but recently that Victor 
Henry produced one of Breton, in the preface to 
which he acknowledges his great obligations to Mac- 
bain. He has made valuable contributions to Scottish 
history; he might, alas, have done much more, had 
time been granted him. He laid the foundation of the 
study of Celtic Place-Names, and did much to reduce 
the study of Norse-Gaelic names to scientific accuracy. 
From him we know practically all that is known about 
the origin of our Highland personal names. Truly a 
great achievement for a man with scanty leisure, who 
is cut off before he has reached fifty-two. 

And now he is gone, and Inverness is a less 
interesting place than it was. The sturdy figure, the 
massive head, the rugged, kindly face, the shrewd 
grey eyes twinkling under bushy brows, are now but 
memories. We shall miss his sage counsel and his 
friendly clasp; we shall long sorrow for the loss of the 
light and leading that he alone could give in many 
departments. He was a great man, and he deserved 
well of Scotland. We shall not look upon his like again. 
A chuid de Pharras da! 


Dr Norman Maclean, Pupil at Raining’s, 1882-85 

The Very Rev. Dr Norman Maclean, in his three volumes 
of autobiography, written during his retirement in his native 
Isle of Skye — “The Former Days” (1945), “Set Free” 
(1949), and “The Years of Fulfilment” (1953) — has some 
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interesting material about Raining’s School and Dr Mac- 
bain. He grades himself as only a “‘middling”’ sort of scholar 
in Raining’s School, and therefore not a special favourite of 
Macbain, but nevertheless he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men to have been born in Skye and educated in 
Raining’s. 

Norman Maclean was born at Braes in the parish of 
Portree, Skye, in 1869. His father, Kenneth, was the local 
schoolmaster, his mother was Alexandrina Macdonald. 
After his primary education in his father’s school, Norman 
spent three years in Raining’s, and then studied in the 
Universities of St Andrew’s and Edinburgh. Licensed as a 
probationer by the Presbytery of Skye in 1892, he was 
ordained and inducted to the parish church of Hallin-in- 
Waternish, Skye, in the same year, and so began his ministry 
in “the smallest congregation in Scotland”. In later years 
he declared he had in his five years there doubled the 
congregation, from two communicant members to four (I 
think). He was preceded by his older brother, John, later 
minister of Morvern, and succeeded by his younger brother, 
George. The minister of Waternish immediately before the 
three Maclean brothers was the Rev. Donald MacCallum, 
famous for his enthusiastic support of the crofters in the 
land agitation of the 1880’s to the extent of finding himself 
locked up in the prison at Portree. The parish church of 
Waternish, like so many Highland congregations, had been 
emptied by the Disruption of 1843 and its aftermath, a 
phase in Highland church history, with which Norman 
Maclean deals trenchantly both in his autobiographical 
writings above named and in his volume, “The Burnt 
Offering”, published in 1911, From Waternish Norman 
Maclean moved to Glengarry in 1897, to Colinton in Edin- 
burgh in 1903, to the Park Church in Glasgow in 1910. and 
finally in 1915 to St Cuthbert’s in Edinburgh, “the largest 
congregation in Scotland”, with well over 3,000 members. 
He was Moderator of the General Assembly in 1927, was 
well-known as a journalist and author, a poet-preacher of 
distinction, and a leader in church affairs, both nationally 
and internationally. All this was achieved by his own natural 
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ability and dedicated unceasing effort by (as he called 
himself) “the freckled red-headed little boy” from Braes, 
where a famous battle was fought between the Glasgow 
Police and the local crofters and their wives, an episode 
which Maclean recounts brilliantly. (The “battle” was in 
1882, the year Norman went to Inverness). 

In the 1880s for Highland schoolmasters, as for Highland 
crofters, it was a daunting prospect to try to give their 
promising sons a secondary education. It was still a daunting 
business, in my own boyhood in Skye, for a crofter, and so 
I shall tell how Norman Maclean managed to obtain a 
bursary that took him into and through Raining’s School. 

Kenneth Maclean, schoolmaster of Braes, had three sons, 
John, Norman, and George. John (four years his elder) was 
already a pupil at Raining’s when the time came for Norman 
to leave the local school. This is how Norman tells the 
story of those days in “Set Free”. 


“It is no use thinking of sending him to a secondary 
school,” said my father; “for one thing we cannot 
afford it; and, if we could afford it, he couldn’t profit 
by it.” 

“Why not?” replied my mother, pausing in her 
darning. 

“Schooling is no use if there are no brains,” replied 
he. “It is sheer waste, like pouring milk down a drain. 
There is no use thinking of it.” 

“But I will think of it,” she answered. “I am quite 
sure that Norman is quite as clever as John, and he 
must get his chance.”’ 


Norman’s mother set about preparations for Norman’s 
departure for his secondary education, although the path 
ahead was still unclear. She spun, and had woven for him, 
cloth from which the Portree tailor made him a suit of 
clothes. “She charged him to put forth his best skill to 
make a knickerbocker suit. “For,” said she, “he is going 
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away to school, and who knows but that he may be a 
doctor yet.” “No doubt,” said Kemp (the tailor), applying 
his tape; “no doubt a doctor like the Dotair Ban” (a famous 
Skye and Uist medical man and factor last century). “That,” 
said my mother, “would be altogether aiming too high.” 
“Not so,” said Kemp, ruffling my red hair, “nobody ever 
knows what quality of bird comes out of the egg!” | 

The suit came home; a chest was being filled with 
underwear of all sorts; but the way of escape refused 
to appear. And then, all of a sudden, the miracle 
happened. 

I was sitting all alone disconsolate on a bench in 
the school from which all my classmates had departed, 
when suddenly two ministers walked in — John 
Darroch, the parish minister (of Portree), and (as I 
discovered later) Kenneth Mackenzie, minister of 
Kingussie, who was his guest at the manse at Peinmore. 
Now, the appearance of John Darroch was no surprise, 
for he was a frequent visitor, and I once accompanied 
him through Braes to hold his horse while he visited 
the two or three families which braved the terrors of 
hell by holding fast by the Established Church... 

After greeting my father, Dr Mackenzie came 
straight to the bench where I sat. “Your name is 
Norman,” he said. “Mr Darroch has been telling me 
about you. Take your copy-book and write on it an 
account of your last visit to Portree.” And setting me 
to the task, he joined my father and Mr Darroch, 

Now I had never been set to write an essay of any 
sort in all my school days. And for a moment the 
task appeared impossible. If you had never written a 
line of your own in your life, and were told by a 
stranger to begin to do so at the age of thirteen, how 
would you begin? As I looked hopelessly at the paper 
there came the feeling that this was what my mother 
waited and prepared for so long — the way of escape! 
And I began to write. I told of the birds I saw on the 
moor near the Saifear Mor, of the croaks of frogs 
I heard in the pool below the Saifear; of the townships 
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through which I passed and how suddenly the white 
houses of Portree burst into view at Ullbachidh. I 
wrote as for dear life. If this failed, I would never get 
away — never become a doctor like the Dotair Ban 
as the tailor had prophesied. At the end of what 
seemed a long time, but was only half-an-hour, Mr 
Mackenzie came and took my copy-book. He read it, 
and then Mr Darroch read it, and they nodded their 
heads together over it. And I remember still the 
desolation that fell on me when they went awav 
without a word — without even a hint of what they 
thought of my first attempt at literary composition. In 
a week the school closed for the autumn holidays and 
in the joys of freedom I forgot all about the future. 
A big trout in the stream, or a large lythe on the line, 
is a sovereign remedy for worry. 

Then the door of the cage opened all of a sudden. 
Donald the postman came every second morning . , . 
What made that morning memorable for ever was a 
letter from Edinburgh, telling me that an Association 
in Edinburgh had assigned me a bursary of £18 a year, 
and directing me to proceed at once to Raining’s 
School in Inverness, where my brother John was then 
preparing for the Bursary Competition of St Andrews 
University. 


The letter was signed by “Colin G. Macrae”, of the legal 
firm of Macrae, Flett, and Rennie. W.S. Norman’s mother 
wept at the receipt of the letter. “For months,” wrote 
Norman, “she was longing and preparing for the coming 
of a letter such as that; and, when it came, she began to 
weep!” Years later, this same Colin Macrae, but now Sir 
Colin Macrae, was one of Norman Maclean’s elders in 
Colinton Parish Church. He also claimed the Chiefship of 
the Clan Macrae. 


Norman Maclean writes: 


It was not Colin Macrae who wrought the deliver- 
ance; it was the hatchet-faced minister with the Roman 
nose and pointed chin, Dr Kenneth Mackenzie, who 
turned the key in the lock and opened the door of the 
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prison. He was a type of minister which only the 
Church of Scotland of those days produced. Ordained 
minister of Lochcarron as successor to his father 
(ministear a bhuntata — “the potato minister”), his 
church was practically swept empty by the Disruption. 
“Finding nothing that I could do,” he told me once, 
“I began to visit the school. There was always life and 
hope there. Sometimes I would teach a class if the 
schoolmaster was hard-pressed. He was a man full of 
the spirit of kindness and charity, and having con- 
sidered the question seriously, came to the conclusion 
that I could not do any harm to his innocent pupils in 
an hour or two a week. I discovered that boys clever as 
any in the kingdom had to leave schoo] at thirteen, and 
their schooling was lost, for there was no chance of 
going on with their education. I decided that there was 
no hope for the Highlands but through education. Open 
the eyes of the young to the opportunities the wide 
world affords, and they would not continue to scratch 
the living out of the barren soil of the heathery hill- 
sides. I made education my hobby. There was nothing 
else to do.” 

He spent his holidays every year wandering over the 
Highlands, looking for boys whom he could save from 
a life of stagnation. He was appointed secretary of a 
Society whose aim was the establishing of Gaelic 
schools. When the Education Act was passed in 1872, 
the schools became unnecessary, so he got the Society 
to concentrate on bursaries. Colin Macrae was the 
treasurer, but Kenneth Mackenzie as secretary was 
the ruling power. He turned Raining’s School in Inver- 
ness into a secondary school with a protégé of his own, 
Alexander Macbain, as headmaster. When the School 
Board took over Raining’s School, he transformed the 
parish school] of Kingussie into a secondary school, and 
there he gathered the bright youths of the Highlands 
and had them trained under his own supervision. Dr 
Kenneth A. Mackenzie was a unique benefactor of 
the Celts. His passion for education was remarkable in 
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this, that it was entirely a passion for others. He 
himself had no craving for the higher intellectual 
life .. . He wanted the wealth of literature for others. 
He had no ambitions for himself. 


Similar to Norman Maclean’s experience of getting the 
bursary that set him on the first step of the ladder of 
secondary education, was my own in 1921, thirty-nine years 
after Norman’s experience. It was then approaching the 
end of my time in the twelve-pupil primary school at 
Kylerhea in Skye, closed since 1936. On his annual visit that 
year the School Inspector, the late Dr D. J. Macleod, 
apparently made encouraging remarks about myself to the 
teacher, and these, of course, were duly passed on to my 
mother (my father being at the time away serving on a 
merchant ship). Without a bursary there was no possibility 
for me, the eldest of a family of five, to go to secondary 
school. I accordingly sat the County Education Authority’s 
Bursary Examination. This consisted of seven sums in 
Arithmetic and an English essay. I still well remember that 
examination. I had a severe toothache and a huge gumboil, 
which rather spoiled one’s concentration. I felt miserable, 
must have got at least three or four of the sums wrong, and 
there followed a period of waiting, but with little hope, 
while my mother tried to think of other sources that might 
be tapped if no bursary were forthcoming. 

In the early summer, one evening as I herded our one 
cow on our unfenced small croft, I was summoned to 
present myself in the school immediately. Getting someone 
to relieve me of the care of the cow, I sped, barefoot as 1 
was, to the school, to be confronted there by my teacher 
and two men, one of whom I already knew, the late Mr 
Murdo Morrison, Director of Education for Inverness-shire, 
and the other a stranger to me, the Rev. Dugald Macfarlane, 
parish minister of Kingussie, Dr Kenneth Mackenzie’s 
successor both in Kingussie and in educational service, He 
was then, if I remember aright, the Chairman of the 
Inverness County Education Authority. They did not say 
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why they had come or why they wished to see me. In the 
school stood a large glass-fronted bookcase full of books, 
with a metal plate telling that this was the library presented 
to the school by James Coats, Junior, of Ferguslie. In the 
period between 1900 and 1914 Coats had established manv 
libraries in villages and schools throughout Scotland, and 
especially in the Highlands and Islands, and in so doing was 
one of the best benefactors the Highlands have had. It may 
be interesting to note that Coats’ agent in setting up these 
local libraries was David T. Holmes, maternal grandfather 
of the Right Hon. Anthony Wedgewood Benn. Holmes was 
a teacher in Paisley Grammar School, wrote several books, 
and later on was Liberal Member of Parliament for Govan. 
until he was defeated in 1918 when Labour took over the 
seat. A fascinating account of his travels and experiences in 
connection with the Coats’ libraries is given in his book. 
“Literary Tours in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland” 
(1909). 

Over the years in Kylerhea School I had made much use 
of the Coats’ library, and I still recall many of the books 
from it that I read at home or in school or while herding the 
cow on summer evenings. There was Boswell’s Life of Dr 
Samuel Johnson, Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides, the 
works of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, a huge 
volume about the Peninsular War, “The Romance of War” 
by James Grant, and “The Realm of Nature”, a fascinating 
book about the plants and creatures of the shore and the 
fields, as well as the Histories of England by Lord Macaulay 
and J. R. Green, 

Messrs Morrison and Macfarlane questioned me closely 
on my reading, and I remember especially their asking about 
Samuel Johnson’s visit to Skye and whether he had landed 
in Kylerhea. To this, of course, I could explain that, after 
spending a miserable night in the inn at Glenelg, he had 
sailed thence direct to Armadale in Sleat. 

The enquiring visitors, like those who interrogated 
Norman Maclean in the Braes School thirty-nine years 
earlier, departed without mention of a bursary or any hint 
of what my fate might be. 
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In a few weeks” time, however, a letter arrived from 
Inverness intimating the award of a County Bursary, with 
which I proceeded to Portree School that autumn. I have 
always felt convinced that these two gentlemen had come 
to give me a second chance, after I had made a dismal 
showing in the Bursary Examination, and I have been and 
am grateful to them. Although in later years I became a 
close friend of both, I mentioned that happening of long ago 
only once, and that was when speaking at a celebration 
party in a Troon Church in 1972 when Mr Murdo Morrison 
reached his hundredth year (he was to live another three 
years). 


To return to Norman Maclean. 

Norman spent three years in Raining’s School, but a 
large part of his education at this stage was gained from 
his use of the free public library in Inverness rather than 
from what he learned in school. 

“There can be little doubt but that Dr Macbain 
thought me quite unworthy of the honour of being a 
pupil of his. He called up my brother (John) and asked 
if he was quite sure that I had been assigned a 
bursary! Dr Macbain has my warm sympathy even 
today. For I knew no Greek and but little Latin, and 
could not solve the simplest problem in mathematics, 
and I was quite determined not to waste time on 
calculations that had no equivalent in reality. I read 
Scott and Dickens and Thackeray far into the night 
with lessons unlearned and tasks unfinished.” 

Soon after Norman Maclean began in Raining’s, his 
brother John set off to sit the bursary competition at St 
Andrews University. “There were other candidates with 
him (from Raining’s): George Henderson, afterwards 
lecturer in Celtic in Glasgow University, and Peter Mac- 
gregor, who ended his career as minister of the parish of 
Duthil. “The feeling of desolation which enveloped me as 
the train steamed out of the station was as a thick black 
fog. There was nobody now in all Inverness who would tell 
me the difference between one angle and another, or between 
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direct and indirect speech! And Dr Macbain was so busy 
with his Gaelic Dictionary, so interested in the bright and 
well-grounded boys like Hector Mackinnon from Tiree and 
Donald Macaulay from Gairloch, that he had no time to 
spare for a red-headed boy from Skye, who could not 
answer the simplest question, solve the easiest problem, or 
translate one complete sentence in Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


However, after some time, Norman Maclean was inspired 
by being present at a service in the High Church of Inver- 
ness. He writes thus: 


“After that I seemed to wake from sleep so far as 
my tasks were concerned. I strictly rationed the time 
devoted to Scott and Dickens, and the rest I gave to 
my school-books. The result was that Dr Macbain 
soon discerned with amazement that I discovered some 
meaning (though not very much) in the propositions 
of Euclid, and that I could passably translate a poem 
of Ovid. A few weeks later an event greatly impressed 
my boyish mind. Over the week-end all the classes 
(three in number) were always given the same subject 
for an essay, and that week the subject was “The 
Land Question”. Now that was the one subject of 
which I knew something, thanks to John Murdoch and 
The Highlander. “The Battle of the Braes” was yet 
almost of yesterday. And that Saturday night I wrote 
the longest essay Dr Macbain ever received from a 
pupil — pages closely written and adventuresomely 
spelled! In due course, to my great amazement, I was 
announced as the writer of the best essay in the whole 
school, and straightway Dr Macbain moved me up 
from near bottom to the top of my class — a proud 
position I held for a week! During that week, when- 
ever Dr Macbain asked me a question, he did it with a 
quizzical smile, as if he said, “I put you at the top 
of the class, Norman, my hero, but you and I know 
that you are there, not because of your Latin or Greek 
or Mathematics, but just to encourage you to see if 
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you can live up to that essay!” So, at least, I interpreted 
the crooked smile. Oddly enough, I never again went 
lower than the middle of the class, and I oscillated 
between the middle and the top. In all my life nothing 
stirred me like that sudden promotion. No book of 
mine brought such joy to my heart as that one essay. 
Our school was anything but modern. Dr Macbain 
taught all the subjects himself, and it was inevitable 
that some were taught better than others. A splendid 
linguist, he taught Latin according to the best 
traditions of Melvin and of Aberdeen. But better far 
than his Latin or Greek was the fact that he was a 
great encourager, and knew when to encourage.” 


Dr Kenneth Macleod, Pupil at Raining’s, 1885-88 

The Rev. Dr Kenneth Macleod, minister of Colonsay and 
latterly of Gigha, and well-known for his collaboration with 
Mrs Marjory Kennedy-Fraser in “The Songs of the 
Hebrides”, was a pupil in Raining’s School for three years. 
As Norman Maclean went straight from his father’s school 
in Braes to Raining’s so Kenneth Macleod went straight 
from his own father’s school in the Isle of Eigg. 

Among Kenneth Macleod’s papers there is the following 
letter, headed “‘Raining’s School, Inverness”. The signature 
has been neatly excised, but, from comparison with other 
MSS written by him, I conclude that it was written by Dr 
Macbain. It runs thus: 


“2nd May 1888 
(I) hereby certify that Mr Kenneth Macleod is a pupil 
of this school and has been here for over two-and-a-half 
years, He came at thirteen and is now about sixteen years 
of age.” 


“Note — Until he was in his forties, Kenneth Macleod, for some 
reason unknown to me, appeared to believe he was born in February 
1872, which is the year given in the Fasti of the Church of Scotland, 
whereas an Extract of his Birth Entry in the Register of Births 
shows he was born in February 1871. His period of study at 
Raining’s School was from 1885 to 1888, that is, from age fourteen 
to age seventeen. 
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“He is a boy of excellent character and qualities and he 
has excellent natural parts. He is diligent, punctual, and 
attentive. 

“He is now in the highest section of the highest class — 
a section which numbers half-a-dozen boys, of good powers 
all, and he takes a good position among these. 

“He has read much in Latin and Greek, both prose and 
poetry; he has been over all the books of Euclid, in Algebra 
up to the Binomial and so forth — and he has done well 
in all. 

“His strong point is his Gaelic; he speaks and writes the 
best Gaelic I know of; he is full of Gaelic lore and folk 
literature — especially folk tales. 

“I can strongly recommend him to one of your University 
Bursaries; no fitter boy could be found in point of scholar- 
ship in Gaelic and in other matters.” 

There is no indication of to whom this letter was 
addressed. In any case, Kenneth Macleod passed from 
Raining’s School to Glasgow University, which is surprising, 
in view of the fact that Glasgow University had no Celtic 
Department, neither Professor nor Lecturer, then nor for 
over a decade after that, while in Edinburgh University the 
Celtic Chair was occupied by Professor Donald Mackinnon, 
who over the years attracted to his classes quite a number 
of pupils from Raining’s School. 

Kenneth Macleod’s university career at Glasgow was 
brought to a premature end by illness, Some years later, 
however, in the 1900’s he managed to attend Mackinnon’s 
Celtic Class in Edinburgh for at least one session and was a 
prize-winner in it. Kenneth Macleod in later life always 
declared that the four people who had influenced him most 
were Dr Alexander Carmichael, of “Carmina Gadelica” 
fame, Professor Donald Mackinnon, and Miss Frances 
Tolmie, but especially Dr Alexander Macbain. 

In a letter to the Rev. Malcolm Macleod, a former 
President of An Comunn Gaidhealach, who had asked him 
for some account of his career with a view to a Gaelic 
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Radio Programme about him, Kenneth Macleod wrote as 
follows: 

An uair a bha mi tri bliadhna deug a dh’aois, chuireadh 
mi gu Sgoil Raining, Inbhir-Nis, agus an sin lion an t-Ollamh 
ainmeil, Alasdair MacBheathain, mo cheann le eólas tr 
agus mo chridhe le bruadaran. Roimhe sin cha robh mi 
ach ag ól a steach nan Oran agus nan sgeul, gun sion a dh’ 
fhios agam gu robh mi “gan òl, ach a nis thòisich mi air 
obair agus dleasdanas a dheanamh dheth. An dràsd agus a 
rithist chuireadh an t-Ollamh Dómhnall MacFhionghain, 
an t-Ollamh Alasdair Mac’Ille-mhicheil, agus a’ Bhean- 
uasal Frances Tholmach cagar am chluais, “Air son na 
chunnaic thu riamh, na sgithich de'n obair.” 


Translation of fore-going: 

When I was thirteen years old, I was sent to Raining’s 
School, Inverness, and there Dr Alexander Macbain filled 
my head with new knowledge and my heart with dreams. 
Before that I was only drinking in the songs and tales, with 
no awareness that I was drinking them in, but now I began 
to make a task and a duty of it. Now and again Professor 
Donald Mackinnon, Dr Alexander Carmichael, and Miss 
Frances Tolmie would whisper in my ear, “For any sake, 
don’t weary of the work!” 

In a Gaelic lecture on “Gaidheil A B’aithne dhomh” 
(Highlanders I have known), delivered probably to Ceilidh 
nan Gaidheal in Glasgow on a date unknown to me (the 
MS bears no date), Kenneth Macleod includes Alexander 
Macbain and says this about him: 

Chan ’eil fhios agam an robh Gàidheal eile ann an Alba, 
o'n dh’eug Eóghan MacLachlainn a bha an Obaireadhain, 
aig an robh ceann cho maith ri MacBheathain Inbhir-Nis, 
agus bha e cho saothrachail agus cho mionaideach ris na 
Gearmailtich fhéin, ged nach robh moran ùine aige ri 
sheachnadh. Agus bha a’ bhuil air. Mairidh roinn mhór de 
a chuid saothrach. Is ann air freumhaichean na Gaidhlig a bu 
chaomh leis a bhith ag obair, agus, ma rinn e iomrall an 
drasd ’s a rithist, mar a ni a h-uile fear eile, chan fhaic 
mise, co-dhiùbh, nach ann air obair-san a tha a h-uile obair 
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eile de’n cheart ghné air an togail. Nam biodh Mgr Calum 
MacPhàrlain nam àite, theireadh e sin cuideachd, oir is e a 
dheasaich as ùr Faclair MhicBheathain. 

Bha mi anns an sgoil aig MacBheathain trì bliadhna, agus 
bhiodh e duilich a ràdh có air a b’fhearr e — Laideann no 
Greugais no Beurla no Gàidhlig. 

Chan ’eil fhios a bheil a h-aon ann an seo aig a bheil 
cuimhne an uair a thàinig MacBheathain do Ghlaschu a 
leughadh òraid — do’n Chomunn Ghàidhlig, tha mi an 
dùil — air Gaisgich na Féinne. Bha e anns an ám ud 2’ 
deanamh dheth nach b’e daoine a bha an Gaisgich na 
Féinne idir, ach diathan a bha aig na Gàidheil o shean, agus 
thòisich e air coimeas nan gaisgeach — Fionn is Oisean is 
Oscar is Diarmad is iomadh fear eile — ris na diathan 
Greugach agus Ròmanach. Có a bha anns a’ choinneamh 
ach an Gàidheal làidir sin, Donnchadh Mac’Ille-bhàin, agus 
e “na fhìor sheann-duine aig an ám, agus bha fios aig 
Gàidheil Ghlaschu gu léir gum biodh iad ann an cunnart am 
beatha, nan abradh iad ri Donnchadh Mac’Ille-bhàin nach 
robh Fionn no Oscar ann riamh. Cha robh mise fhathast 
anns an Oil-thaigh, ach bha mi aig a’ choinneamh seo, a 
chionn gum b’e MacBheathain a bha a’ labhairt. Cha dhì- 
chuimhnich mi gu bràth an dréin, mar a their sinn mu 
thuath, a bha air aodann Mhic’Ille-bhain an uair a bha e ag 
éisdeachd ris na beachdan ùra a thàinig á Inbhir-Nis. Bha 
iongantas orm fhéin nach d’éirich e is nach do thog e am 
bata! Ach, co-dhiùbh, aig deireadh na coinneimh dh’éirich 
e is ghabh e am bata do na beachdan ùra, ged nach do 
bhean e ris an òraidiche fhéin. Is ann a bha an t-Ollamh 
MacBheathain anabarrach toilichte leis an t-seann-duine. 
Thuirt e a rithist, “Chunnaic mi Oisean an déidh na Féinne. 
Bha mise a’ feuchainn ri urram a chur air le dia a dheanamh 
dheth, ach tha e coltach gur fheàrr leis a bhith leinn fhìn 
air thalamh!” Ma's maith mo bharail, dh’atharraich an 
t-Ollamh MacBheathain, air a” cheann fa dheireadh, na 
beachdan a bha aige a thaobh na Féinne, agus chan 'eil 
mi idir ag ràdh nach e Donnchadh Mac ’llle-bhain a 
b’fhaisge do'n fhìrinn fad na h-ùine. 
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Translation of fore-going 


I don’t know whether there was another Gael in Scotland, 
since the death of Ewen MacLachlan, who was in Aberdeen, 
who had as good a head as Macbain, and he was as 
industrious and meticulous as the Germans themselves, 
although he did not have much spare time. And the effect 
of that was obvious. A large part of his work will endure. It 
was on the roots of Gaelic he liked to work, and if, like 
everyone else, he made a mistake now and again, I at least 
cannot say that it is not on the basis of his work that other 
work of this kind will build. Were Malcolm Macfarlane 
here in my place he would say that too, for it was he who 
prepared the new edition of Macbain’s dictionary. 

I was in Macbain’s school for three years, and it would 
be difficult to say in which subject he excelled — Latin or 
Greek, English or Gaelic. I don’t know whether there is 
anyone present who remembers the time when Macbain 
came to Glasgow to deliver a lecture — to the Gaelic 
Society, I think — about the Fingalian Heroes. He was 
at that time of the opinion that the Fingalian heroes were 
not men at all but gods of the ancient Gaels. He set about 
comparing these heroes — Fionn and Ossian, Oscar and 
Diarmid and many another — with the Greek and Roman 
gods. Who was present in the meeting but that staunch 
Gael, Duncan Whyte, at that time a very old man, and all 
the Gaels of Glasgow knew that, if they ever said to 
Duncan Whyte that Fionn and Ossian never existed, it 
would be at the peril of their lives. I was not still at the 
University but I was present at this meeting because Macbain 
was the lecturer. I shall never forget the grimace on Whyte’s 
face as he listened to the new theories which had come from 
Inverness. I myself was surprised that he did not rise and 
raise his stick. But, anyhow, at the end of the meeting he 
rose and “took his stick to” (i.e. belaboured) the new theories, 
although he did not touch the lecturer himself. Dr Macbain 
was highly delighted with the old man! He said afterwards 
“At last I have seen Ossian after the Fingalians (i.e. the last 
survivor of the Fingalians). I was trying to honour him by 
making him a god, and it appears that he himself prefers 
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to be with ourselves on earth!” If I am right in my opinion, 
Dr Macbain eventually changed his ideas about the Fin- 
galians, and I do not at all say that Duncan Whyte was not 
nearer the truth all the time.” 


There is no doubt at all that it was Macbain who first 
set Kenneth Macleod on the first steps of his career as a 
resolute collector of Gaelic folk tradition, even if, as was 
the custom of bards and tellers of tales of old, he sometimes 
amended and added to that which he heard from others. He 
was from early childhood so immersed in the traditions of 
Clanranald and Dunvegan that, as he often said, he some- 
times could not differentiate between what he had heard 
and what he had imagined! 

Macbain, however, realising how much traditional material 
he had already, almost unconsciously, gathered in his child- 
hood in Eigg, directed and inspired him to the opportunities 
of folklore collection. Encouraged by Macbain, Kenneth 
Macleod, still a teenager, and probably in the few months 
between completing his course at Raining’s School in 1888 
and beginning his arts studies at Glasgow University, made 
a folklore-collecting tour in Skye and Uist, and some of the 
stories thus collected were printed by Dr Macbain in 
The Celtic Magazine, which he then edited. Six tales were 
published in Volume 13 of the magazine between November 
1887 and July 1888. These were: “The Fairy Snuffbox’’, 
“What is fated must be”, “Craobh-dir agus Craobh-airgid”’. 
“Na Tri Coin Uaine”, “Am Bannach Bearnach’’, and 
“Gruagach an Eilein”. 

Kenneth also had a Gaelic folktale — “A” Bhean Nach 
B fhiach” — in the Raining’s School Magazine in April-May 
1888. 

Kenneth Macleod’s first-ever appearance in print, as far 
as I know, was a letter to the editor which is in the Raining’s 
School Magazine, 21st October 1887, which is as follows: 
© “To the Editor of the Raining’s School Magazine. 

“Sir, — I see by the last number of your valuable 
Magazine that our poets are getting rather numerous, the 
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latest recruit being no other than Mr George A. Wilson, 
‘late editor of the Raining’s School Magazine’. While 
sympathising with the object of Mr Wilson’s satire, I cannot 
help telling him that his poem, even overlooking his con- 
fusion of ‘thou’ and ‘you’, and other inconsistencies, is, to 
use his own expression, ‘of no known earthly use’. I, for 
one, consider it as waste of time and paper, and I question 
if any two readers of your valuable magazine have read it. 
I suspect that they have satisfied themselves that Mr Wilson 
is not a ‘heaven-born’ poet; and that, though he was editor 
of the Raining’s School Magazine, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is a poet. But I am afraid, Mr Editor, that I 
have encroached too much on your rather limited space, so 
I will conclude by strongly advising Mr Wilson ‘to devote 
to dire oblivion’ his satire, just as he will do ‘with the pen 
that wrote it.” — I am, etc., K. MACLEOD.” 

In Volume IV (pubilshed in 1941) of Alexander Car- 
michael’s “Carmina Gadelica” Kenneth MacLeod wrote a 
very perceptive assessment of his friend, the great Gaelic 
folklorist, “Our Interpreter”, and also recalls, half-a-century 
after leaving Raining’s School, his great headmaster and 
friend, Alexander Macbain. He wrote thus: “‘Heart-love for 
his people, and sympathy with their ways and their thoughts, 
made Dr Carmichael our greatest collector and interpreter.” 
Comparing him “with some of our other great men” — 
J. F. Campbell of Islay and Alexander Macbain —- Macleod 
wrote: “In another field, that of philology, Dr Alexander . 
Macbain was our greatest man. We were all proud of him; 
such of us as had been his pupils, or otherwise knew him 
intimately, loved him; and, whether we knew him personally 
or not, we all accepted as gospel whatever he said ex cathedra. 
And yet one could never quite get rid of the feeling that in 
temperament he was Teutonic rather than Celtic, and that 
the scientist in him was always stronger than the Gael, as 
was really the case. Our feeling for Alexander Carmichael 
was both in kind and in degree different from our feeling 
for Campbell or for Macbain.” 
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Some Other Former Pupils of Raining’s School, mostly from 
1880 onwards. 


2 


U- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15: 


Rev Kenneth Cameron, from Knockbain. Minister at 
Avoch, Lochgilphead, Greenock, Govan, Bargeddie, and 
Kilmartin. 

Rev. George Drummond, from Oban. Minister at 
Glenlyon. 

Rev. David Duncan. Minister at North Esk. 

Alexander Fraser, from Stratherrick, Convener (1920- 
38) of Finance Committee of An Comunn Gaidhealach. 
Alexander Fraser, from Kiltarlity. M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Provincial Archivist for Ontario. Author of many 
publications in Gaelic and English, including “Leabhar 
nan Sonn.” 

Malcolm Fraser, born in Kiltarlity. Went to New 
Zealand and became a Member of Parliament there. 
Rev. Dr George Henderson, from Kiltarlity. First 
full-time Lecturer in Celtic at Glasgow University. 


, Rev. Dr Donald Lamont. from Tiree. Minister at Blair 


Atholl and for many years Editor of the Gaelic 
Supplement of “Life and Work”. 

Lachlan Macbean, from Kiltarlity. Journalist and 
Editor. Author of many publications in Gaelic and 
English. 

Rev. James Duff Macdonald, from Kinlochbervie. 
Minister at St Oran’s (Gaelic) Church, Edinburgh. 
Donald Macdonald, from Strathbran, Ross-shire. 
Architect in Dingwall and an antiquarian. 

Rev. John MacEchern, minister at Tain. Son of Rev. 
Charles MacEchern, minister in Inverness. Educated at 
schools in Canada but also at Raining’s. 

Rev. Dugald MacEchern, minister at Bower, Caithness. 
Brother of preceding. 

Rev. C. Victor A. MacEchern, minister at Tighna- 
bruaich, Campbeltown, Aberdeen and Kirkmabreck, and 
also in Ceylon. Brother of the two preceding. 

Rev. Peter Macgregor, minister at Duthil. From Fear- 
nan, Kenmore, Perthshire. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
23: 
26. 
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Dr Donald Mackenzie, from Fairburn, Ross-shire. 
Ph.D. (Vienna). Archaeologist. 

Rev. Hector Mackinnon, from Tiree. Minister in Tiree, 
Stornoway, Campbeltown, and Shettleston (Glasgow). 
One of the most popular and effective Gaelic preachers 
of his day. There is much about him in Norman Mac- 
lean’s book, “Set Free.” 

Rev. Charles Douglas Mackintosh, from Strathtay 
Minister at Connell, Argyll. 

Captain John D. Mackintosh, from Strathtay. Brother 
of preceding. 

Rev. John Kenneth Maclean, from Braes, Skye, brother 
of Dr Norman Maclean. Minister at Morvern, Olrig, 
etc. 

Rev. Donald Macleod, from Achiltibuie, Coigach, Ross- 
shire. Minister at Gairloch, Ross-shire. 

Rev. Dr Roderick Macleod, from Kilmorack. Superin- 
tendent of Highland Missions in the United Free Church 
and, from 1929, in the Church of Scotland. 

Rev. Thomas Smith Macpherson, from Ardnamurchan. 
Minister in Tiree, Glasgow, Campbeltown, etc. Mac- 
pherson said that he first met Kenneth Macleod when 
they both sat a bursary competition examination in 
Oban, in which neither of them distinguished himself 
as they were both “very shy”, but soon thereafter they 
began together their time at Raining’s School. 

Rev. Donald Macrae, minister at Edderton. Born at 
Aviemore. 

Rev. Farquhar Macrae, from Glenavon, Kirkmichael, 
Banffshire. Minister at Glenorchy, Argyll. 

Rev. Malcolm N. Munro, from Stornoway. Minister at 
Muckairn, Argyll. Convener (1908-24) of Mod and 
Music Committee of An Comunn Gaidhealach. Made 
important contribution to Gaelic music publication. 
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APPENDIX 


Among the Macbain Papers in Edinburgh University Library 
there is a four-page prospectus, which I give in its entirety, 
as it gives a clear and comprehensive account of what 
Raining’s School had on offer. 


RAINING’S SCHOOL, Inverness, 1881. 

Managers — The Directors of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. 

Head Master — Mr Alexander Macbain, M.A. 


The School comprises two Departments — an Elementary 
and a Secondary. The Elementary Department is devoted 
to Infant and Standard work, and is under Government 
Inspection. The Secondary Department is intended to train 
mainly for the Universities, and for the Normal Schools. 
Pupils of promise and such as wish to pursue higher 
education are taken from the 5th and 6th Standards to 
form, with others that join, the First Class of the Secondary 
Department. The whole secondary course occupies five years, 
and is divided, accordingly, into five classes. Pupils who 
have made excellent progress are not prevented from joining 
the next higher class at any stage. 


STAFF 

Secondary Department 
Mr Alexander Macbain, M.A., Head Master 
Mr Alexander M. C. Tolmie, Assistant Master 
Miss Eliza Hobb, Girls’ Department 


Elementary Department 
Mr Robert Marshall, Master 
Mr William Martin, Assistant Master 
Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, Infant Department 
and other Assistants 
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Elementary Department 


Infant Department — Fees Is 6d per Quarter. 

Infant Instruction, including Elementary English, with 
Object Lessons, Lessons in Form and Colour, Singing, 
etc. 


First Class — Fees 2s 9d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, Singing with Sewing 
and Knitting for Girls. 


Second Class — Fees 3s 3d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and English Grammar, 
Singing and Elementary Drawing, with Sewing, etc., 
for Girls. 


Third Class — Fees 3s 9d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, and 
Elementary Geography, Singing and Drawing, with 
Sewing, etc., for Girls. 


Fourth Class — Fees 4s 3d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, English 
Composition, Grammar and Geography, Singing and 
Drawing, with Industrial Work for Girls. 


Fifth Class — Fees 4s 9d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, English Com- 
position, and Grammar, Geography, Latin, French, 
English Literature, Singing and Drawing, with Industrial 
Work and Domestic Economy for Girls. 


Sixth Class — Fees 5s 3d per Quarter. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, English 
Composition and Grammar, Geography, Latin, French, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Singing and Drawing, 
with Industrial Work and Domestic Economy for Girls 


Pupils are supplied with Pens, Ink, Slates, and Pencil without 
further charge. 

Military Drill for Boys from 3rd Class upwarda, 
Religious Instruction from 9.15 to 9.50 a.m. daily. 

Secular Instruction from 9.50 to 12, and from 1 to 4. 
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The following Money Prizes will be given at Christmas for 
good attendance — 

To all who have made 400 attendances Is 6d; 350 attend- 
ances, 1s 3d; 300 attendances, 1s; and 250 attendances, 6d. 


Secondary Department 
Fee for each Class — 10s per Quarter. 
Bursars of any kind, and Pupils from the Country that 
can pass into the Third Class, are exempt from Fees. 


BOYS ’CLASSES 

First Class. English — Reading extracts from best English 
authors and an introduction to English Literature (in 
special text-book); Grammar, Analysis and Composition; 
later, history and structure of the English language. 
History and Geography — The History of England; 
detailed Geography of British Isles, etc.; Physical 
Geography. Arithmetic — Proportion, Fractions, Interest 
etc. Latin — Grammar, verb (paradigm and irregular), 
and elementary syntax; reading and composition in short 
connected sentences. 

Second Class — English — Reading of an easy English 
author (Scott, Goldsmith, etc.); History of English 
Literature; History of the Language; Grammar and 
Composition. History and Geography — History of 
England and general history of Europe; advanced 
Geography; Physical Geography. Arithmetic and Mathe- 
matics — Stocks, etc., with revision of early rules; 
Euclid, Book I; later, elementary Algebra. Latin — 
Grammar, accidence and syntax; reading in advanced 
Latin reader or easy author; composition in easy 
connected sentences. Greek — A beginning made in 
Accidence. 

Third Class — English — Reading in Milton or author of 
equal difficulty; history and criticism of literature, study 
of the language; grammar and composition. History and 
Geography — History of Rome; Classical Geography; 
revisals of former year’s work. Mathematics and 
Arithmetic — Euclid I, I, WI; Algebra to Equations; 
higher Arithmetic. Latin — reading in Caesar and 
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Sallust or simplified Livy (Macmillan’s): composition — 
“version” making — in continuous easy prose; Grammar. 
advanced syntax and revision. Greek — Accidence: easy 
connected sentences for reading and composition. 


Fourth Class. English — Reading portions of Shakespeare, 
Pope and Tennyson; History of the Literature and of 
the Language; composition and higher grammar. History 
and Geography — History of Greece: Classical 
Geography and Antiquities. Mathematics — Euclid — 
six books; Algebra; Arithmetic — revision and examina- 
tion. Latin — Reading in Virgil, Livy, and Cicero; 
Prose composition — for syntax and idiom: advanced 
syntax, etc. Greek — Reading in Xenophon’s Anabasis; 
later, his Hellenica, and a Book of Homer; composition 
in easy continuous prose; syntax and anomalies of 
accidence. 


Fifth Class — English — Reading same authors, with 
addition of Chaucer; revision of Literature, Grammar, 
and Philology of the language; composition and rhetoric. 
History, etc — Revision and excursus in classical 
history, geography, and antiquities; introduction to 
classical mythology, and to the science of language. 
Mathematics—Euclid : advanced Algebra; Trigonometry 
and Conic Sections Arithmetic examinations. Latin — 
Reading in Livy, Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus (and a 
play of Terence, time permitting); English prose into 
Latin; examinations in syntax, idiom, and accidence. 
Greek — Reading in Hellenica and Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Euripides; prose composition: 
revision of grammar. 


GIRLS CLASSES 


The aim of the Girls’ Classes in the Secondary Depart- 
ment is, besides a good general education, to prepare girls 
for the Normal Schools, and for the University Local 
Examination. The English subjects are precisely the same 
as for the boys, so too the history and geography up to the 
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end of the third class; the arithmetic is to a large extent the 
same. In place of the classical modern languages (mainly 
French) are substituted. Special attention is paid to industrial 
work, music, drawing, and domestic economy. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 

School Management, etc. Pupils studying for the entrance 
examinations of the Normal Schools get lessons in this 
subject and other necessary ones. No extra Fee. 

Medical Preliminary — Logic and Mechanics are taught 
for such as intend trying the medical preliminary examina- 
tion. 

Gaelic — This class meets twice a week. No extra fee. 


BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS — The Fees are payable 
Quarterly in advance. The Quarter Days are — 18th April, 
9th August, Ist November, 1881 and 23rd January, 17th 
April, 1882. 

Any information supplied on application to the Head 
Master. 
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HIGHLAND HISTORY — A BRITISH ASSET 


By JAMES SHAW GRANT 


19th November 1982 


Some nine years ago Sir Andrew Gilchrist, who was then 
chairman of the Highlands and Islands Development Board, 
attended a dinner in London. I have no idea what the 
occasion was but, at the dinner, he met Judith Hart who 
was then the minister responsible for over-seas development. 

In the course of their conversation they hit on the happy 
idea that the experience of the Highland Board might be of 
some help to the Overseas Development Administration. 
Every year since then an International Seminar for senior 
administrators from the developing countries has been held 
at Plockton by the Highland Board, the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration, and the British Council. 

Among those attending have been administrators from 
countries like Mexico, Costa Rica, Colombia, Chile, Peru, 
Kenya, the Sudan, Nigeria, Malawi, Turkey, India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Polynesia. 

In the early years I addressed the seminar on crofting, a 
subject which always interested them. For the last three 
years I have chaired the seminar and given the opening 
address on the historical background to Highland develop- 
ment. This has presented me with some difficulties because 
I am not a historian. That is why I have sought the help of 
the Gaelic Society. I want to present to you the view of 
Highland development I present to the Seminar, and ask 
you whether it stands up. If it does, I think we have to 
take a fresh look at our whole attitude to history and the 
past, and our own place in a rapidly changing world. 

I must apologise for the fact that much of what I have 
to say is familiar to all of you. What I am anxious to know 
is whether you agree with the interpretation I put on the 
well known facts. 
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It has been an interesting exercise trying to identify the 
elements in Highland history which are relevant to a 
Seminar of senior administrators, from under-developed 
countries, many of which were at one time British colonies. 

The basic point of significance as I see it is that, although 
the whole of the Highlands, and many of the Islands, have 
been part of the Kingdom of Scotland for nearly 600 years, 
and part of Great Britain for nearly 300, they have always 
been, significantly, a place apart. In a very real sense the 
Highlands are, or at least were, an internal colony, or 
guasi-colony, of Britain. Paradoxically the colonial effect 
tended to increase as the Highlands became more com- 
pletely integrated into the United Kingdom. Not because 
the area was regarded as a colony, but simply as a result of 
the centralisation of government and the re-organisation of 
industry into ever larger units. This is particularly relevant 
to the Third World. What happened to the rural areas of 
Britain during the industrial revolution is happening to 
some of their rural areas today. 

When we ask why the Highlands are significantly different, 
I think we must begin with the fact that this was the only 
part of Britain not conquered by the Romans. Western 
civilisation came to the Highlands later, and by a different 
route. 

Although it is nearly 1600 years since the Romans left 
Britain, and nearly 1400 since St Columba died, I don’t 
think it is entirely fanciful to say that one can still trace 
slight differences in attitude, delicate nuances of thinking. 
arising from the fact that, while most of Britain got its 
grounding in Western civilisation from the highly centralised, 
urbanised, militarised Romans, whose greatest achievements 
were in civil engineering, conquest and disciplined 
administration, most of the Highland area got its early 
lesson from the decentralised Celtic church, with its more 
intense local loyalties. Its egalitarianism. Its tendency to 
exalt the role of the community and diminish the importance 
of the individual. 

People better qualified to judge may take the view that I 
am attributing to history attitudes which are purely the 
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result of geography. Which arise from the fact that the 
Highland area is splintered into scores of separate islands 
and landlocked glens. Even if they are right, there are many 
other historical facts which separate the Highlands from 
the rest of Britain. 

It is significant that the three Jacobite rebellions of the 
18th Century were all launched from the Highlands of 
Scotland although the issues were not local but national, and 
the Highland clans themselves were divided between the 
two sides. 

The suppression of the Jacobite rebellions illustrates the 
colonial factor in the Highland situation. The actions of 
central government had the characteristic marks of an 
occupying power. The construction of roads for military 
purposes, The confiscation of land. The suppression of the 
native language and the native dress. The prohibition of 
arms. The suppression of the local courts and jurisdictions. 
The imposition of the national system of landholding without 
regard to the fact that it dramatically altered the sociai 
structure, and the relations between the clansmen and their 
chiefs. 

Two qualifications are necessary. 


These policies were not introduced for the first time with 
the suppression of the Jacobite rebellions. Many of the 
elements existed in the policies pursued by the Scottish 
kings before the union with England. The end of the 
Jacobite rebellions in 1746 was merely the final point in a 
long process of assimilation, bringing the Highland area into 
the general legal and administrative structure, first of Scot- 
land and then of the UK. 

The second point is that Highlanders were citizens of the 
UK. They were not aliens. They were not distinguished or 
distinguishable as a different race, except to some extent 
by language. A very potent source of friction was removed 
because there was no impassable barrier, But, as a 
consequence, the region lost its natural leaders, and much 
of its distinctive culture. 

In some ways the position of an internal colony is more 
difficult than the position of a true colony. The problem 
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itself is concealed or distorted, and a loss of morale, initiative 
and leadership is added to, or substituted for, the normal 
lack of freedom and opportunity. 

A third point which has contemporary relevance is that 
a quasi-colony can be created by inadvertence or misapplied 
benevolence, in a rapidly developing country. That, in fact, 
is what happened in the Highlands. It could happen else- 
where now. In the Third World for instance. 

The watershed of the Jacobite rebellions corresponds very 
closely in time with the expansion of the British Empire 
in the latter half of the 18th century, and with the industrial 
revolution. 

It is significant that Highlanders played a notable part in 
the Imperial expansion. Alexander MacKenzie, the Canadian 
explorer, was a native of the island of Lewis. So was Colin 
MacKenzie, the first surveyor general of India. Lachlan 
MacQuarrie, who transformed New South Wales from a 
penal settlement to a colony of free men, was a native of 
Mull. The parents of David Livingstone also came from 
Mull. In a period of forty years, straddling the Napoleonic 
Wars, it has been claimed that the island of Skye, with a 
population of 16,000, produced twenty-one generals, forty- 
five colonels, four governors of colonies, one governor 
general, and one adjutant general. 

The door was wide open for Highlanders, but in a 
manner which enriched the nation and impoverished the 
region. We will see this more clearly when we come to 
look at the natural resources of the Highlands, and the 
various attempts which have been made to develop or 
exploit them. 

Before we pass on to that, I might add, as a footnote to 
the present theme, that when Britain finally got round to 
accepting the decolonisation of the Commonwealth both 
the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary at the critical 
period, were descended from Highland crofters. That I 
think was appropriate — and not entirely fortuitous. 

It will be convenient to look at the various resources of 
the Highlands under a number of separate heads. I put 











people first, but I will deal with them last. For a number 
of reasons. Partly symbolism — people are generally con- 
sidered last when commercial or economic decisions are 
taken. But also because it is logical to look at the other 
resources and then sum up the effect on the indigenous 
population of all the forces at work, whether related directly 
to people or not. 

My headings are forestry; industrial raw materials: 
agriculture; fisheries; peat; energy resources such as water- 
power; and finally scenery, 

Let’s look at forestry first. 

The old Caledonian forest was a gift from the gods, It 
covered a large part of the Highland area. But only small 
fragments survive. The forests were cleared to smelt iron, 
build ships, and provide pit props for the coal mines. This 
is a classic example of the almost complete destruction of 
a renewable natural resource by unregulated exploitation. 
The use of the trees may have provided temporary employ- 
ment for small numbers of Highlanders but, by and large, 
the major benefit passed to other parts of the country, 

It was only during the first world war that the British 
Government, alarmed at the prospect of no pit props for 
the mines, established a Forestry Commission to replant the 
trees. If the use of the forests had been regulated in the 
first place, the cost of replanting could have been met very 
comfortably from the profit on the trees as they were felled. 
As it was, Britain faced the task of creating the forests 
afresh in an almost treeless desert. Much of the land had, 
in the interval, passed to other uses so that conflicts of 
interest were added to the cost of restoration. 

So far as the Highlands are concerned. although the 
benefits from the Forestry Commission have been sub- 
stantial, they have largely been incidental. The policy was 
dictated, in the early years, by economic and military con- 
siderations. In recent years the remit of the Forestry 
Commission has been widened to include, for instance, the 
promotion of recreation and tourism in the forest parks. 
An attempt has also been made to regulate the boundary 
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good grazing land which occurred in the early phase. The 
Commission has also learned from its early mistakes the 
importance of integrating forestry workers into existing 
communities instead of creating small, self-contained, 
isolated forest villages. 

The Highland area is not rich in industrial raw material}, 
but the abandoned lead mines at Strontian are very relevant 
to my theme. It is from this old village with a Gaelic name 
that the element strontium takes its name, but the township 
in which the miners actually lived is called Scotstown. The 
Gaelic-speaking inhabitants of Argyllshire in the 18th 
century, when the mine was active, used the words “Scots” 
to distinguish English-speaking people from themselves. 
This underlines the point I made earlier about the Highlands 
being a place apart until comparatively recently. 

The colonial effect of which I spoke is illustrated by the 
fact that the company which developed the mine, in the 
early years, was led by the Duke of Norfolk, and included 
General Wade. But no-one identified with the area in which 
Strontian lies. 

The most important industrial raw material in the High- 
land area has undoubtedly been kelp. Originally kelp was 
burnt for potash. The discovery of cheaper natural sources 
of potash destroyed that industry. Kelp was then used to 
produce iodine. Again cheaper sources were found and the 
second kelp industry died. Now kelp is harvested to provide 
alginates for the food industry and for laboratory purposes. 

The cyclic pattern of demand for kelp, alternating between 
boom and slump over a long period of time, has had 
important consequences for the population pattern in the 
Highlands and for land use. Again it is a pattern of colonial 
or quasi colonial exploitation of a natural resource. 

I have not included peat in the general heading of 
industrial raw material because it has not been used as such 
in the Highlands to any extent, although it is of great 
importance. Nor have I classed it as an energy source. Peat 
has not been used in Scotland, as it has been in Eire, for 
the generation of electricity. In the middle of last century 
paraffin was produced from peat, but the infant industry 
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was killed by the discovery of natural oil in the USA. The 
main economic significance of peat has been indirect. 

The protracted work of cutting, drying and stacking the 
winter supply of fuel imposed a seasonal pattern on the 
year. In the past this acted as a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of commercial all-the-year-round fishing. It still pro- 
duces minor problems for employers of labour in factories 
which are geared to the clock rather than the weather. 

It is not necessary to remind members of this society of 
the social significance of the peat fire in the middle of the 
floor, or the part it played as a focus for the indigenous 
Gaelic culture when church and state, with very different 
motives, both discouraged it, or certain aspects of it, and 
at times actively tried to suppress it. These things, however, 
are of great interest to people attending the Plockton 
Seminar who are coping with the same sort of pressures at 
the present day. They provide a link between us which is 
of very great importance. 

While the Highland area is poor in industrial raw 
materials it is very rich in fish. This is perhaps the core of 
the Highland problem. No resource can be more readily 
exploited, without benefit to the local population, than a 
valuable fishery. And exploitation from outside the region 
becomes increasingly easy with improvements in the catching 
capacity, the size, and the range, of the vessels employed. 
It is probably here that the effect of being an internal 
colony, in a highly industrialised country, can be most 
easily seen. 

Scotland and Britain have always been ready to protect 
the Highland fisheries from exploitation by the nationals of 
other countries, but reluctant to protect them from 
exploitation by fishermen from other parts of the UK, 
although the effect on the local economy was much the 
same. 

When a number of Dutch fishermen exceeded the terms 
of their licence to fish in Scottish waters, towards the end 
of the 16th Century, James V chopped off their heads and 
sent them home in a barrel, with the victims’ names on 
cards attached to their foreheads. But his son James VI 
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sent some of his own courtiers to the Western Isles to 
expropriate what he called “the barbarous and bloody 
inhabitants” and develop the fishings for themselves. In the 
next generation Charles I went a stage further. Not 
content with sending nobles from the south of Scotland to 
exploit the Highland fishings he formed an English corpora- 
tion, for that purpose, based in London and led by the Duke 
of Portland and the Earl of Pembroke. 

Development of the fisheries by local initiative was 
inhibited by three factors. Lack of capital. Lack of know- 
how. And lack of a legal right to engage in foreign trade. 
The right to engage in foreign trade was confined for several 
centuries to a small number of Royal Burghs. Some of them 
were within the Highland area, but all were on the east 
coast. These Royal Burghs effectively prevented similar 
powers being given to burghs on the west coast or in the 
islands. They also prevented the introduction of Dutch 
fishermen to teach the local population to fish effectively. 

To cope with the problems of the fishing industry 
nationally, the Government, in the middle years of this 
century, set up two bodies, the Herring Industry Board and 
the White Fish Authority. Although appointed by the 
Government, they were largely financed by levies on the 
fishing industry. Their view of the fishery problem was 
purely commercial. They were there to protect a vested 
interest, not to correct a disbalance. They have recently 
been amalgamated, but they still have no remit to take a 
regional view of fishery development. With the setting up 
of the Highlands and Islands Development Board in 1965, 
the fisheries were, for the first time, looked at compre- 
hensively, in a social and regional, as well as a commerial 
and national, context. And looked at as a development tool. 

The Board’s approach to the problem of the fisheries 
exemplifies its twofold remit, “to assist the people of the 
Highlands and Islands to improve their economic and social 
conditions” and “to enable the Highlands and Islands to 
play a more effective part in the economic and social 
development of the nation”. Prior to the setting up of the 
Board, British Fishery policy was always deficient in one or 
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other of these inseparable elements of any enlightened 
development programme. Concern for social consequences 
and regional welfare, as well as national interests narrowly 
defined. 

The land in the Highlands has caused even greater con- 
tention than the sea. 

Over most of the Highland area, the clan system prevailed 
up to the time of the Jacobite rebellions. In theory the land 
belonged to the clansmen, not to the chief. That does not 
mean that there was an idyllic system of primitive com- 
munism under which all men were equal. The chief was still 
an absolute ruler. He administered justice — according to 
his own ideas. He imposed demands for service on his 
clansmen. He lived in a castle while they lived in hovels, At 
the lowest level the clansmen were little better than serfs. 
But there was still a reciprocal bond which linked them 
together. In an unsettled period, the power of the chief 
depended on the number of fighting men he could put in 
the field. He only held his land because his clansmen held 
it for him. So he protected his clansmen, by and large. He 
also provided a cultural centre for the community, The 
chief maintained poets and musicians, pipers and doctors, 
as well as men at arms. One of my own ancestors was 
Harper to the MacLeods of Dunvegan. 

When the Highlands were assimilated into the legal maia- 
stream the chiefs gradually acquired written titles to the 
land. In a sense this was a diminution of their authority. 
They became subject to the general law of the country. But 
the land became a personal possession of the chief, He was 
no longer bound to his clansmen. He had a written title. 
They had none. Those at the bottom of the heap became 
landless vagrants, or tenants at will, subject to any whim 
of the landlord, or worse, any whim of the landlord’s factor. 

There is a long history of benevolent, paternalistic govern- 
ment towards the Highlands of Scotland. That history 
represents the conscious will of government, The colonial 
or quasi-colonial exploitation I have spoken of was a 
product largely of ignorance or inadvertence. And that, 
perhaps, makes it all the more relevant to what is happening 
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in other countries today. The good which a conscious policy 
of aid seeks to do, is often wiped out by the application of 
general policies relevant to the needs of urban areas, but 
wholly inappropriate in remote rural communities. In a 
very real sense it was the good intentions of central govern- 
ment which set the scene for the Clearances. 

The theory is that the government, away up in the 
stratosphere, formulates a comprehensive national policy 
which is then applied by specialist agencies in the field, each 
strictly confined within its own remit. 

Our experience in the Highlands shows clearly that the 
comprehensive approach is more important at the practical 
level in the field than it is in the corridors of Whitehall. 

The Highland Board itself has gone through a learning 
process in this respect, and now finds that it is in the 
remotest and most difficult areas that a co-ordinated 
communal approach is most essential. 

One effect of the Clearances was that people were driven 
into inhospitable areas they would never have settled in 
otherwise. As it happens many of these are scenically 
attractive. and scenery is now of commercial value. Even in 
the midst of the current recession, tourism is big business 
in the Highlands and Islands. 

Apart from the opportunities opened up, tourism, of 
course, produces its own pressures. There are problems to 
resolve in ageing communities unwilling to seize the new 
opportunities themselves, but resenting development by 
incomers. There are also conservationist pressures. Not only 
to protect the scenery in areas of outstanding natural 
beauty, but to protect birds, plants, animals, and areas of 
special scientific interest. 

It is, I think, significant that, when conflict arises between 
conservation and development, the indigenous population — 
in spite of what I said a moment ago about resistance to 
change — tends to favour development. The conservationist 
initiative comes mainly from outside pressure groups, 
scientific societies, and most vocally from very recent settlers 
in the area who have come as “refugees” from urban over- 
crowding. 
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Unfortunately British planning procedures seek decisions 
through confrontation at public hearings. If one could break 
away from the adversarial approach, one might find that 
wisely applied investment, in integrated programmes, could 
resolve a host of problems that presently lead to sterile 
controversy and frustration. The scenery, the wild life, and 
the sites of scientific interest are themselves important 
resources which, given imagination, sensitivity and diplomacy, 
could be used, with considerable benefit to the local 
population as well as for the pleasure of the conservationists. 

This is an area in which we still have a lesson to learn 
from our own experience, and, having learned it, a lesson 
to teach. 

My last topic, apart from people, is energy. This is a wide 
subject on which I can only touch. 

Water power, apart from purely local use, was first 
exploited commercially for the production of aluminium. 
Here we appear to depart from the colonial pattern, because 
large factories were established at Foyers, Fort William and 
Kinlochleven. The question, however, arises whether they 
would have been established in these remote locations if 
the national grid had been in existence at the time. 
Geography, for once, worked in our favour. 

It was different when the North of Scotland Hydro 
Electric Board was set up. In the mood of unity engendered 
by the Second World War, the Board was given a social as 
well as an economic remit. That was a great break-through. 
But when North Sea Oil came along, the old pattern 
reasserted itself. The local authorities did what they could, 
but it was not much. Those who are nearest to the oil still 
pay most for their petrol. The typical colonial syndrome. 

The discovery of oil, and other possibilities such as wind 
power and wave power do not make the Highland Board 
redundant. They merely change the nature of the task. Even 
in an energy-rich province a regional policy, centrally 
supported, is essential. This is a message of significance to 
every country, at every stage of development. 

If one looked at the economic indicators for the North 
of Scotland as a whole, including Grampian, before the 
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closure of the pulp mill and the smelter, one would have 
come to the conclusion that the area was prosperous, and 
no intervention by central government was required. Such 
a conclusion would have concealed the fact that there are 
many parts of the North of Scotland which have received 
no benefit from the employment created by oil, and which 
have in fact been adversely affected by it. It would also 
conceal the fact that in Shetland the economy has been 
over-heated by rapid oil development. Indigenous industries 
are under strain, and may be destroyed, although they will 
be needed when the oil boom is over. 

The history of the Highlands since the advent of oil 
shows how quickly the economic prospects of an area can 
change. It also shows how important it is to have a body 
taking a local as well as a national view, when rapid changes 
are taking place. 

That brings me to people. The people on the ground. 

During the clan period, as I have said, things were far 
from idyllic. But at least there was a socio-economic balan :e 
which bound the clan together. Once that bond was 
broken, the relationship between chief and clansmen was 
completely transformed. It was further transformed by the 
fact that the chiefs had ready access to London society. 
They no longer needed clansmen. But they did need money. 
They were no longer permanent residents on the clan lands. 
They had moved into a different social structure and 
culture. That does not mean that they necessarily lost 
interest in their clansmen. There are instances of chiefs who 
ruined themselves trying to help their clansmen in times of 
famine. But there are many more instances of chiefs who 
squeezed their clansmen for excessive rents, And at least 
one attempt was made to sell men, women and children 
from a chief’s own land into slavery on the American 
plantations. And, of course, there were the Clearances. 

The Clearances were not wholly the result of human 
greed. They were, in part, an attempt, according to the 
accepted wisdom of the time, to apply rational economic 
policies for the general good. There is no one more ruthless 
than the theorist obsessed by a half truth! The Clearances 
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are frequently cited to illustrate the evils of capitalism. They 
illustrate, equally clearly, the evils of economic planning in 
a totalitarian regime. 

The people of the Highlands are haunted by the Clear- 
ances. It was a traumatic experience. More importantly, it 
had a human face. The common people were able to 
identify a devil and blame him for all their ills. This blinds 
us to the fact that changes, unpleasant changes, would have 
taken place even if there had been no boom in sheep farming 
No greedy landlords. 

The basic problem of the Highlands at that time was that 
of an undeveloped area on the periphery of the most 
rapidly developing industrial country in the world: subject 
to all the handicaps of remoteness, and all the magnetic 
pressures which an expanding economy exerts. The typical 
situation in many Third World countries today! The 
problems of the Highlands last century did not arise from 
landlordism, although the excessive power of the landlords 
determined the manner in which they manifested themselves. 

The problems arose from the fact that the Highlands had 
only three commodities to offer the world market, all of 
them vulnerable to colonial exploitation. Agricultural 
products facing increasing competition from the new 
countries in America and Australasia. Fisheries, which were 
open to exploitation by people from other parts of Britain 
better equipped with boats and gear, and more favourably 
placed to read and serve the market. And, thirdly, people: 
the most readily expoitable commodity of all. 

From around 1840 until some time after the Highland 
Board was set up, there was a steady decline in the 
population of the Highlands and Islands, although the 
population of Britain as a whole was rising steeply. More 
importantly, the decline was selective. The young and 
energetic left. The islands with a good foothold in the 
fishing industry withstood the pressure best but, after 1911, 
even the strongest of the rural communities was losing 
population at an alarming rate. 

Although the Highlands and Islands were losing population 
those who remained shared to a considerable extent in the 
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rising standard of living resulting from the Industrial 
Revolution. The disturbing factor was that, although living 
standards rose in absolute terms, the gap between the 
Highlands and the rest of the country grew steadily wider, 
increasing the pressure to leave. Added to the fact that we 
were primary producers on the periphery of a wealthy 
industrial society was the fact that, over the period, industry 
and government became increasingly centralised. 

If I can take an example from my own family history. 
My grandfather was a seafaring man. He owned his own 
small sailing ship trading round the British coast. Before 
that he had sailed on locally-owned boats to the Baltic, 
America and the Far East. The cost of transporting High- 
land produce to the world’s markets was heavy, but much 
of it came back to the local population. During my own 
lifetime, however, cargoes of cured herring from Highland 
ports have been carried in vessels owned in distant cities 
like Glasgow, Liverpool, London or even Hamburg. The 
cost of transport became in effect a tax on the local 
community. 

There is another ironic factor in the situation. Probably 
no part of Britain has benefited more from the improvement 
in Britain’s social services, in the past sixty years, than the 
Highlands and Islands, But, however important social 
security is as a palliative, it does not solve the problems of 
quasi-colonial dependence. It may make them worse. Social 
Security made it easier for the elderly to remain in 
declining townships, but put greater pressure on the young 
to leave. The end result is that many Highland communities 
today have a massive geriatric problem. An ageing popula- 
tion without the young to look after them. 

From the 1930’s onwards there was growing pressure on 
the British Government to accept the fact that the problem 
of the Highlands was not too many people, but too few 
jobs. Too little manufacturing industry. Too much reliance 
on primary production, Not enough value added. The High- 
land Development League was founded around 1930 by a 
doctor in Ballachulish. The Sea League concerned with the 
fisheries was founded a little later by Compton MacKenzie 
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and J. L. Campbell. Eventually the Scottish Council for 
Development and Industry set up a committee to study the 
Highland problem. When its report was published, the 
Scottish Office was compelled by public opinion to have it 
discussed in Parliament. But Parliament didn’t want to 
hear about it. It was the summer of 1939, and people had 
other things on their minds. 

During the war I became involved in another local 
attempt to focus attention on the problem — the Lewis 
Association. The Association was an attempt, as Rev. Ian 
Carmichael, the founder, put it, to set up a Royal Com- 
mission on the island’s problems, with the people of the 
island themselves as the members of the commission. 

The Association was recognised at the time as a pioneer 
attempt at regeneration from within the community, and 
a few years ago a Professor from Cardiff University took a 
copy of the Association reports to the Rhondda Valley in 
Wales as an example of how a community could come to 
grips with its circumstances. The trouble is that in a quasi- 
colonial situation the views of the local community are 
ineffective. Other peoples’ perceptions prevail. 

The problem of food shortage during and after the war 
persuaded the government to employ Fraser Darling to 
make a survey of the West Highlands and suggest how 
agricultural output could be increased. His West Highland 
Survey knocked several of the accepted myths of central 
government on the head. It took a long political campaign 
to get it published. It was never really acted on. When the 
Toothill Committee published a report on the Scottish 
economy it altered the whole basis of government policy 
towards the industrial belt, but the Highlands were com- 
pletely ignored. Toothill, however, may inadvertently have 
helped to break the ice. 

Another important local initiative was taken by Shetland 
a little later, in the early sixties. The Shetlanders set up a 
Council of Social Service. As the name implies, the Council, 
if it had followed the accepted pattern, would have been 
concerned with social rather than economic problems. The 
Shetlanders, however, knew that little could be done about 
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social problems unless they got the economy right first. 
They used the mechanism of the Council for their own 
priorities and purposes. 

The setting up of the Highland Board was largely due to 
the fact that the Scottish Trades Union Congress added its 
weight to the political pressure on the government from 
within the Highlands. It was fortunate for the Highlands 
that the STUC pressure was effective just at that point in 
time. A few years later, no government would have set up 
a Board with wide-ranging powers to help the Highlands. 
Any government, of any political complexion, looking at 
the Highlands through Whitehall eyes, would have been 
quite content to let oil do its best, or its worst. 

But the Board is there, and there is no indication that any 
government will wish to dismantle it. The Board’s record 
shows that it has a continuing role, even if its task has 
changed significantly. 

Behind the Board there is a long and tortuous history 
of social and economic decay. Ahead, despite current 
difficulties, there lies an era of considerable prosperity as 
the Highlands becomes the richest energy province of 
Britain, if not of Europe. The Board will be just as necessary 
in a period of rapid but unbalanced growth as it was in 
the situation of decay and dereliction which called it into 
being in the first place. It will also be required to offset the 
colonial effect, which still persists. Without the Board, the 
energy resources of the area could be leeched away, as 
the timber and the fish were in days gone by, with only 
minimal benefit to the indigenous population. 


w kad * 


That is the view of Highland history, and of the relation- 
ship between the Highland Board and the Highlands, which 
is presented to the Plockton Seminar. I am submitting it 
tonight to your examination because, if it is valid, a number 
of consequences follow for ourselves. 

The response of the participants in the Plockton Seminar 
shows that their introduction to Highland history alters 
their whole concept of Great Britain. They no longer see 
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the British Isles as a monolithic, ex-colonial power, from 
which they can learn the technology of planning and 
administration but with which they have no bond of 
Sympathy. A power from whose dominance they have 
escaped, but with which they have still to live in an uneasy, 
ambivalent way. They realise that there are parts of Britain 
which have shared their experience, and still share their 
view of the world. They also learn that there are parts of 
Great Britain which are not class-conscious or affected by 
racial discrimination. 

One of the first questions they ask each year is, “Can 
we go down to the village for a drink?” We assure them 
there is no colour problem in the Highlands and, in a short 
time, they are chatting with the locals in the bar. Each year 
some of the ladies of Plockton invite them all to afternoon 
tea. Invariably they comment, “This is the first time we 
have been in a British home.” 

Frequently they comment, “Before we came to the 
Highlands we thought England and Britain were the same.” 

This year several of them said to me, “It’s time the 
people of England learned something from the Highlands 
of Scotland.” 

In the congenial Highland air participants begin to 
remember the things their countries owe to Britain and 
especially to Scotland. 

On more than one occasion some of the Indians have 
said to me, “We have a splendid legal code in India. It was 
given us by Lord Macaulay and we have not found it 
necessary to make any fundamental changes.” This gives 
an opening for the comment that. although Macaulay was 
a pillar of the English establishment, he was only one 
generation removed from the Highlands of Scotland, and 
his ancestors include the hereditary law givers of one of the 
Western Isles. 

Last year a Nigerian told the conference, “A hundred 
years ago my people were barbarians. If a woman had twins, 
the twins were put to death, and the mother was also put 
to death. All that was changed by a little lady from Scotland. 
We called her the white queen.” 
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The point was reinforced by the fact that, only the night 
before, another Nigerian had told us how delighted he was 
to have had a message from home to say that his daughter 
had just had twins. The work of Mary Slessor of Calabar, 
and other Scottish missionaries, is paying dividends today 
in the form of improved international relations. 

The Seminar also brings folk together in a relaxed and 
friendly atmosphere. It gives one a great uplift to hear a 
group of Hindoos, Moslems, Buddhists and Christians, both 
Catholic and Protestant, having a friendly discussion about 
religion. To listen to them chaffing each other. “He’s a 
coward! His religion says he can have four wives but he 
has only one!” Or making fun of their own predicament. Like 
the Moslems observing the feast of Ramadan, and coping 
for the first time with the fact that sundown, when they 
are free to eat, comes very late in the Highlands in mid- 
summer. Or to see the happy chaos that results when a 
group of Africans in national dress get involved in “Strip 
the Willow’ with the canteen staff at the international 
ceilidh with which the Seminar traditionally ends. 

There is serious study and lively debate on important 
issues, Participants learn a good deal about development. 
In the Highlands we have what you might call a laboratory 
model of development problems. 

We have problems of over-heating as a result of oil 
development, side by side with the problems of decay in 
villages which are almost at the point of no return. 

We have examples of self- help — communities trying to 
regenerate themselves from within — and communities 
which have been helped by industries invited, or enticed, 
from other parts of the UK or from overseas. 

We have a language problem. Will Gaelic survive or 
disappear? Is it a barrier to progress or a development tool? 
Or can it be both in different contexts and at different 
periods? 

We have examples of the advantages and disadvantages 
of tourism. 

We have structural problems in agriculture arising on 
land which is held in owner occupation, on land which 1s 
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owned by large estates and let to tenants, on land which is 
owned and managed by the government or government 
agencies, and on land which is held on the crofting system. 

We have problems of adjustment between different 
agencies, with different functions which impinge or overlap. 

We have problems of conservation both at the emotive 
end of the scale where one is concerned with the culling of 
seals or the protection of scenery, and at the purely com- 
mercial end where one is concerned with the threatened 
destruction of an important fishery by human greed. 

All these problems can be examined in the Highlands on a 
scale so small that one can see causes and consequences 
almost at the personal level. 

The flexibility of the Board’s powers and the activities 
of other agencies of government working in the area, gives 
us a wide variety of approaches to the problem. One can 
see what succeeds, what fails, and what the side effects of 
any action are. 

For these reasons the Highlands provide an ideal location 
for an international seminar on development problems. 

There is a spin-off for ourselves in having the work we 
are doing subjected to the probing of intelligent men and 
women from outside, who have no axe to grind, but have a 
way of asking penetrating and embarrassing questions. 

Quite apart from the two-way benefits of the seminar in 
academic terms it is of importance that, because of their 
stay in the Highlands, senior government officials from Latin 
America, Africa and Asia have a much more favourable 
view of Britain than they would have had if they had taken 
nothing back but memories of a year spent in a hall of 
residence, at an urban university, in a class-conscious 
country, with a colour problem. 

We are able to do something valuable for Britain’s inter- 
national relations which the British Council cannot do so 
effectively elsewhere or otherwise. 

That Jeads me to the point I particularly want to make: 
the keystone of the argument. 

It is time for us to discourage the exploitation of High- 
land history merely to fuel current controversies, It is also 
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time to discourage the romanticists whose view is equally 
partial and distorted. 

The people of the Highlands must take control of their 
past as well as their future. 

We should fasten on to the fact that we have something 
specific and unique to contribute to relations between the 
UK and the developing world. That we can best come to 
terms with our own past by using it as a bridge for other 
nations and other cultures. 

If we accept that role, and persuade government of its 
validity, we might achieve more for ourselves through 
helping others than we can ever achieve by seeking help 
directly for ourselves. 

Personally I hope that one day the Highland Board 


seminar — as the participants have more than once 
Suggested — will be expanded into a permanent Institute 
for post-graduate studies in development problems — a 


meeting place for all races and creeds where the catalyst is 
provided by the Gael with his instinct for human relation- 
ships and the spin-off for ourselves is in the confidence and 
sense of dignity which derives from a vocation of service, 
and an acknowledged global role. 

It is time to stop thinking of ourselves as a repressed or 
neglected minority struggling for survival on the periphery 
of Europe, time to see ourselves as a people with a message 
based on experience which the world desperately needs, 
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